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HIsTORICAL REVIEW 


NO. LXXXVIII—OCTOBER 1907 * 


Tartars and Chinese before the Time of 


Confucius 


A’ no period of ancient Chinese history has there been the 
smallest information or tradition placing to the north or to 
the west of the Chinese any races of people except the groups 
which we may roughly class together by the two comparatively 
modern names of Tartars and Tibetans; nor is there any hint ot 
the Chinese having ever migrated from the west into the valley of 
the Yellow River, where we first find them. On the other hand 
everywhere to the south and south-west of the Chinese we still find 
the same speakers of monosyllabic and tonic’ languages who are 
found there at the dawn of history, and who have since been 
steadily absorbed by the Chinese. So far as the limited amount 
of evidence goes, therefore, the conclusion seems inevitable that the 
prehistoric Chinese were the northernmost of a vast congeries of 
tribes all speaking the same sort of language, which sort of 
language does not obtain in any other part of the world. Why the 
northern or Chinese tribes of this monosyllabic group alone 
invented written signs, and acquired generally an advanced material 
civilisation, cannot yet be explained ; but it is certain that when we 
first find them they are congregated in the Yellow River valley, 
chiefly between its southern bend and the various shifting embou- 
chures of its lower course. From this limited area they gradually 


1 By ‘tonic’ is meant the use of fixed tones somewhat similar to musical notes in 
order to differentiate syllables otherwise of the same sound. 
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threw out colonies, imposed their superior civilisation upon their 
less advanced neighbours, and absorbed all the kindred tribes in 
every direction, the line of least resistance being that which lay 
towards the Yangtsze River and the south. The coasts were 
either assimilated or subdued much later; but the Tartars and 
Tibetans were more persistent, and hang on the northern and 
western confines even now very much as they did 3000 years 
ago, except that they have been thrust a little further away, and 
that their virile qualities have been sapped by the influences of 
Buddhism. 

We have very little exact knowledge even of the Chinese them- 
selves earlier than the first millennium before Christ: a fortiori little 
is recorded of the Tartars, who possessed no written characters of 
their own wherewith to eke out their slender traditions, and were 
naturally treated by the Chinese less thoroughly than themselves 
in the scant annals of the time. Consequently we may accept the 
vague statement that the earliest of the semi-mythical emperors 
‘repulsed the nomads lying to his north’ with the remark that 
what has gone steadily on down to our own times naturally went 
on much in the same way at periods earlier than we can trace 
events; and that is about all that is known or even pretended to 
be known by the Chinese annalists, except, perhaps, that there are 
later but equally vague traditions of Chinese vassal princes having 
from time to time sought refuge from imperial tyranny among the 
Jung-tih, or Tartar tribes, lying to the west of the southern Yellow 
River bend. It is plain that, not only then, but far later in truly 
historical times, the northern halves of what we now call the 
provinces of Shen Si, Shan Si, and Chih Li were almost purely 
Tartar; in fact, the whole of the north bank of the Yellow River 
was periodically subject to the incursions of the nomads; whence 
it seems highly probable that in still earlier times the Chinese 
must have gradually worked their way from the south-west to the 
north-east, rather than from the north-west to the south-east as is 
generally assumed, this assumption having apparently been made 
in order to bring facts into harmony with the western tradition of 
the dispersion of nations. 

There is nothing definite to be found in Chinese history or 
tradition about the Tartar tribes previous to the well-known Springs 
and Autumns? (i.e. ‘ Annals’), composed by Confucius and covering 
the period 722 to 481 B.c.). These Annals were subsequently ex- 
panded by three separate commentators ; but the expanded history 
of the Chinese states during those 238 years which is best known, 
most read, and most accurate in point of dates, is the 7'’so Chwan, 
or ‘ Annotated Edition of Tso,’ who is generally held to have been 


? The work of Confucius is usually called Spring and Autumn, but the term in 
the plural had already been in use in the general sense here given. 
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a pupil of Confucius.* This recasts and throws into narrative 
form—with sketches of character, description of motives, and other 
embellishments—the bald and meagre statements of the master 
himself, who had such an obsequious veneration for the kingly and 
ducal crowns of the ruling castes that he shrank with horror from 
the task of telling the entire truth where the semi-sacred character 
of royalty was concerned. It must here be explained that the royal 
house of Chou, founded about 1200 B.c., had itself had many local 
brushes with Tibeto-Tartar tribes before the period when, at the 
invitation of the long-suffering Chinese people, and as a mere 
vassal power, it drove out the reigning dynasty, or suzerain power, 
and assumed control of the empire. After this change had taken 
place, the king reserved for himself a comparatively small patrimony, 
not larger than the smallest Chinese province of to-day, and sent 
his relatives to govern as feudal princes, with almost full powers, the 
other parts of what we now call China.* The whole of south China, 
all the coasts, and most of the south-west were topographically 
known, and were inhabited by ‘ barbarians’ of kindred stock: all 
the unexplored north parts, and the still less known north-west 
and north-east regions, were swept by nomad raiders, of necessity 
vaguely grouped together, because fitfully seen, vaguely under- 
stood, and loosely known, but certainly corresponding in the 
main to Tibetans, Turko-Mongols, and Mongol-Tunguses as we 
now still find them; tending, of course, to mix with each other 
when their respective borders became conterminous. As none of 
these barbarian and nomad states or hordes possessed any written 
character, their political cohesion for that reason alone would 
be and was inferior to that of China; while this last, being an 
industrious, ingenious, agricultural, commercial, and moral state, 
intellectually sustained by recorded precepts and cohesive’ rules, 
had a natural tendency to spread beyond its own ‘ anatomical’ 
boundaries, and to graft itself upon alien political aggregations 
possessing less power to exist and to develop independently. 

The situation is therefore clear, though no one is in the least 
able to explain, or even to surmise on evidence produced, how the 
nomads first reached the north, how the Chinese proper first got 
to the centre, and how the monosyllabic and tonic races akin to 
the Chinese got to the south. There they are when history— 
i.e. record—begins ; and, in spite of colonisations, absorptions, con- 
quests, and massacres, there they are still, or at least sufficient 


* Confucius’s bald notes bring us down to 481, and his pupil Tso K‘iu-ming gives us 
the earliest and best expanded narrative and commentary, known as the 7’so Chwan, 
or ‘ Tso’s Amplification.’ Confucius’s disciples continued the bald notes to 479, when 
they record Confucius’s death, and of course Tso continues his amplification. From 
478 to 468 Tso gives his own narrative, without any ‘ classical’ bald notes at all. 


* There were fifteen close kinsmen and forty others of the royal clan thus 
enfeoffed. 
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remnants of them to form in each case connected links with the 
known past. The south never at any date seriously threatened 
China, and its absorption is now practically complete. Nor did any 
external enemy ever appear on the coasts until quite modern 
times. On the other hand, along the line of the Great Wall, as it 
still stands, China has always had to fight hard for her bare 
existence. Confucius himself says she narrowly escaped becoming 
completely Tartarised, and that he was right is plain, not only from 
the specifte facts of his time, but from the subsequent circumstance 
that during the past 1600 years North China has been ruled by 
Tartars for 800 years, and even South China also for 400 years; 
with this important reservation however, that the Chinese have 
never failed in ‘pacific penetration.’ Of Scythians, Huns, Turks, 
Tunguses, and Mongols I have stated on various occasions ° all that 
is known to the Chinese since 200 3.c., and I have ventured to 
express my belief that all five are merely reshuffles of the same 
pack, under different leaders, or under different leading tribes. 
The endeavour of the present paper is to show what the Tartar 
situation was in China shortly before the Scythians tried their 
hand in Asia Minor (624-596 B.c.), and to test how far any con- 
nexion between the restless movements of the far eastern and the 
far western nomads may suggest itself to the reader. 


The following short account seems to embrace all that had 
been recorded of the Tartars down to the eighth century B.c. :-— 


They shift about from place to place, looking for pasture for their 
flocks and herds, which consist chiefly of horses, kine, and sheep—occasion- 
ally also of camels—of asses, mules, and various other hybrids of the 
horse kind, including wild horses. They move about according to the 
available supply of water and grass, having no cities or towns, no fixed 
habitation, and no cultivated property. Still, every individual has a share 
in the land. They have no method of writing, and understandings are 
arrived at by word of mouth alone. Boys begin by riding on the sheep, 
practise with the bow, and shoot birds or rats ; having grown up a little, 
they shoot foxes and hares for food. All soldiers strong enough to bend 
the bow are made armoured cavaliers. Their practice is in quiet times 
to follow their herds, whilst shooting and hunting birds and beasts for a 


5 «The Hiung-nu and the Tunguses,’ China Review, xix.-xxi., 1890-2; A 
Thousand Years of the Tartars, 1894; ‘ The Origin of the Turks,’ Academy, December 
1895 ; English Historical Review, July 1896 and January 1900; ‘ Progress in Turkish 
Discoveries,’ China Review, xxiv.; Asiatic Quarterly Review, October 1899 ; ‘ Orkhon 
Inscriptions,’ Shanghai Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1897; ‘Early Turks,’ China 
Review, xxiv. xxv.; ‘Lob Nor and Khotan,’ Anglo-Russian Society’s Journal, 1903 ; 
various papers on the Wuh-kih, Early Manchus, Niichéns, Coreans, Yarkand, Kashgar, 
Samarkand, Cathayans, Tangut, Khokand, Nepaul, &.,in the China Review, Chinese 
Recorder, and Asiatic Quarterly Review, 1890-1902 ; and the following papers from the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review: ‘The Ephthalite Turks,’ Ju'y 1902; ‘China, Avars, and 


Franks,’ April 1902; ‘Services of the Turks,’ April 1904; ‘ Western Turks,’ October 
1903. : 
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livelihood. In urgent times every man practises battle attacks, for pur- 
poses of making war—their native element. The bow and arrow is their 
weapon of long reach, their hand-to-hand weapons the sword and the 
dagger or cutlass. When success promises they advance; when there are 
signs of failure they retire, not being at all ashamed to flee. They reck 
of nothing but their own advantage, and know naught of propriety or 
right. From the ruling princes downwards they all eat the flesh of their 
herds, and clothe themselves in the skins and hides, over which they 
throw felt capes. The robust ones eat the fat and choice parts; the old 
ones eat the remainder, for they esteem the strong and active as much as 
they despise the old and weak. When fathers die, the stepmothers are 
taken over as wives; and when brother survives brother, the latter’s 
wives are similarly taken over. Their practice is to use the personal 
name without scruple or tabu, and they have no family names or cog- 
nomens.® 


This interesting description of Scythian or Tartar manners is 
further illustrated by a passage in the J’so Chwan referring to 
events of 714 B.c., when one of the Chinese feudal states not far 
from the imperial domain severely repulsed an attack of the 
northern nomads :— 


They were habitually uncircumspect and ill drawn up; showed them- 
selves greedy for plunder, and were without any consideration for each 
other: in victory none would give way to another; in defeat none would 
assist another. Those in front thought of, nothing but advancing when 
they saw a prospect of loot; and when their advance received a check 
they always made off at full speed. Those behind lent no assistance, 
and thus there was no continuity or persistence in their attack. 


It was in view of this description given to him that the Chinese 
general decided to act against them without reserve, and taught 
them a severe lesson in that year. 

But during the eighth century 8.c. both the king (or emperor, as 
we now call him) and his feudal princes (who in view of the suzerain’s 
weakness were now beginning to assume airs of independence and 
political equality) were incessantly at war with each other: in fact 
it was this internecine strife in China proper that first encouraged 
the scattered Tartar powers to combine for a generalattack. Thus 
about 800 s.c. the king himself succeeded in repulsing an attack at 
& point almost in the centre of the modern province of Shan Si; 
and a generation later that same king’s son and successor, who, in 
consequence of female intrigues, had provoked a relative to fly to 
the Tartars for assistance, was actually slain in battle by the Tartar 
host, who now took possession of the territory between the Rivers 


* § This statement is modified later on, about 200 3.c., when it was found that the 
royal caste possessed a clan name, and that there were other noble and privileged 
clan or family names, each in different degree of worthiness. 
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King and Wei,’ and from that vantage ground began to exercise a 
dominating influence over the ‘central kingdom.’ In fact a tribe 
that settled on the spot where this Chinese king was killed, a 
century later produced one of the ‘ fatal beauties’ of Chinese history, 
in the shape of an ambitious Tartar lady given by her worsted rela- 
tives as a concubine to a Chinese reigning duke who had defeated the 
tribe. These events led to the intervention in favour of the emperor 
of a prince, not of the royal Chou stock, who ruled over the western- 
most state of the Chinese confederation, called Ts‘in, corresponding 
to the central and northern half of the Shen Si province, # prince 
chiefly occupied with Tartar populations, and whose family had 
down to that moment kept apart from the Chinese federal interests 
and political system. The successor of the slain king or emperor of 
China had to transfer the seat of his government from a spot very 
near what we now call Si-ngan Fu,® on the Wei River, just below 
the junction of that stream with the River King, to the modern 
Ho-nan Fu, much further east, on the River Loh, which runs south 
of but almost parallel with the Yellow River. Meanwhile the 
ancient patrimony of the royal house of Chou in Shen Si was 
made over, perhaps more as a forced benevolence than a genuine 
thank-offering, to the half-barbarous duke of Ts‘in, who had just 
saved the royal house from annihilation by the Tartars, as above 
stated, and from this time onward the balance of political power in 
China was as much altered’as it was in the Roman empire when 
Constantine moved to Byzantium. 

The importance of these events will be seen when it is explained, 
first, that Ts‘in (or Zin, as it was probably then pronounced) 
seems to have given to the west the first foreign name for 
Thinae, or China, in its various forms, since it was impossible for 
any traders by land from the west to approach China except by 
traversing Ts‘in territory, or by the still more dangerous route 
north through the marauding Tartar steppes; and secondly, that 
Ts‘in was the state that 500 years afterwards conquered the whole 
of China, abolished the existing feudal system, and established a 
centralised empire much as we see it now, with viceroys and 
governors of provinces instead of princely satraps of vassal states. 

In the year 721 3B.c. the duke of Lu, the small but highly 
literary state in south Shan Tung, which a hundred and seventy 
years later was to give birth to Confucius, opened up his first rela- 
tions with the Tartars and made a treaty with them which was con- 

7 In Shen Si. The earliest poets sang of the one river ‘ muddying’ the other 
and for 2000 years the pedants disputed as to which of the two really was the 
muddy one: 150 years ago the vigorous Manchu Emperor K‘ien-lung ordered the 
viceroy to proceed in person from the point of junction right up to the source of each 
and thus settle the question once for all. 


’ At the time of the ‘Boxer ’ troubles in 1900 the empress dowager and the emperor 
made their temporary residence at this old Chinese capital. 
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firmed and ratified after some further misunderstandings in 710. 
It seems clear that at this time Tartar power was still at least fitfully 
predominant all along the north bank of the Yellow River, for 
in the year 716 envoys between the small state of Lu and the 
royal court were attacked by the nomads at a place corresponding 
to the present Wei-hwei Fu, in north-east Ho Nan. During the 
next fifty years there were a number of skirmishes with the Tartars, 
in which the feudal state of Yen, embracing the Peking plain 
and northern Chih Li, the powerful state of Ts‘i in northern 
Shan Tung, and part of southern Chih Li, and a number 
of the minor Ho Nan states took part. The Ho Nan states, 
though small, were of old stock and the most civilised. It 
is abundantly clear from the scraps of information given about 
these conflicts that out of the thousand or more petty feudal 
duchies, marches, counties, or baronies into which China was then 
divided only a score or more had any recorded share in the 
great political events of the period, and that five or six only of 
that score counted as great powers; and most of the very small 
states were affiliated to the larger vassals as their mesne-lords, rather 
than to the king or emperor. Now it was that the hegemony or 
‘Five Tyrant’ system began in China. After the royal power had 
fled eastward before Tartar encroachments, and had proved itself 
incapable either of staving off the attacks of the foreign foe, or of 
curbing the ambitions of the more powerful vassals, for several 
centuries that northern state, which from time to time proved itself 
the most capable of achieving the mastery, assumed the right of 
summoning the heads of the other states to co-operate with it. As 
five great states did this in succession, the Chinese historians 
loosely style the period 679-590 as the ‘ Five Tyrant’ time ; but it 
really endured a century longer, and the issue practically lay between 
the two states of Ts‘i and Tsin nearly all the time. The position 
was not unlike that created and enjoyed by the Shogun dynasties 
of Japan for several centuries previous to 1868, when the Mikados 
were more or less protected puppets, whose duties were chiefly of a 
ceremonial character. 

The first of the tyrants was the duke® of northern Shan Tung, who, 
under the able direction of his prime minister, known to posterity as 
the Taoist'’ philosopher Kwan-tsz, raised his own state in especial and 


® The word ‘duke’ has a double meaning at this time. The feudal princes of 
whatever rank were all currently styled ‘duke’.in the sense of ‘ruler, just as we 
use the term ‘ prince’ not only to mark a particular rank, but also to mean ‘ the 
ruler,’ even if he be only a reigning count: as a matter of fact only one small Ho 
Nan state, that of Sung, representing the clans of the imperial dynasty driven from 
the Chinese throne in 1200, bore the specific status of ‘ duke.’ 

” Taoism existed long before the Taoist apostle Lao-tsz, just as Ju-ism (now 
meaning Confucianism) existed long before Confucius : it really first meant the ritual 
principles of the Chou dynasty. 
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China generally to a very high pitch of material civilisation. Con- 
fucius said of him two hundred and fifty years later (as already men- 
tioned) that had it not been for his federal wars organised against 
the Tartars, China would have become Tartar herself. Meanwhile in 
671 3.c. the feudal prince of Tsin," or Shan Si, complicated the 
situation by marrying three Tartar wives, a step that led to many 
subsequent intrigues. One of these wives was the ‘ fatal beauty ’ 
already referred to, and she takes her personal name as known to 
history from the mountains among which her victorious ancestors 
had settled in 800 B.c.: her manceuvres in favour of her own son 
had the effect of driving the legitimate heir into the arms of rival 
Tartar tribes for safety and support. In 649 even the king’s 
capital was invaded and partly destroyed by hostile bands- of 
Tartars, whose aid had been invoked by a disappointed heir: how- 
ever, the nominally vassal rulers of Shen Si and Shan Si came 
to the king’s protection, and managed at last-to pacify the 
Tartars, with whom Kwan-tsz, representing the tyrant of north 
Shan Tung, but acting in the immediate interests of the king, 
arranged a definite peace in 648. In 644 the king of China had 
once more to appeal to the tyrant for assistance against the over- 
bearing Tartars, and the Chinese vassals were accordingly sum- 
moned to a grand durbar, with a view to providing a mixed 
garrison for the royal capital; for some unexplained reason the 
ruling princes of Shen Si and Shan Si now thought fit to induce a 
large tribe of Tartars to migrate from the north-west into China 
proper, and to settle in the royal territory. 

After this the king of China himself married a Tartar lady as 
legitimate queen; but, soon tiring of her and dismissing her, he 
thereby brought trouble upon himself and lost his throne. Mean- 
while the legitimate heir to the Shan Si throne, whose mother 
was also a Tartar, but who had fled to a rival Tartar tribe in order 
to avoid coming into collision with his father’s ‘ fatal beauty’ wife 
and her son, was spending his time in Tartarland in assisting his 
nomad friends in their private wars with each other. As a reward 
for his efforts he was presented with two Tartar sisters, the younger 
of whom he married himself and the elder of whom he gave to one 
of his faithful Chinese followers.'* He remained altogether twelve 
years in the land of tents and horses, after which, in the hope of 
recovering his throne, he visited and cultivated friendly relations 
with the tyrant of northern Shan Tung, with the powerful semi- 
barbarian monarch of the Yangtsze valley, and with the reigning 
prince of Shen Si, each in turn. The philosopher and statesman 
Kwan-tsz, as well as his master the tyrant, who in his later years 


" Tsin (Shan Si) must not be confused with Ts‘in (Zin, or Shen Si). 
2 Mayers, and other European writers following him, make him select the elder 
for himself, as indeed some Chinese authors do also. 
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had given himself up to debauchery and proved unfit for his great 
trust, both died in 643, the philosopher, in fact, before their visitor 
actually arrived. He regained his own Shan Si throne in 636, and, 
availing himself of the manifold experience gained abroad, soon 
succeeded in establishing himself, in the stead of the tyrant of 
northern Shan Tung, as protector or tyrant of China. 

During the next fifty years or more the Tartars took an active 
part in the long war for supremacy between the states of Ts‘in 
(Shen Si) and Tsin (Shan Si). Both sides made use of the services 
of the nomad horsemen when it suited their purpose, and when 
they were able to do so. We find constant allusion made to the 
White Tartars and the Red Tartars, a distinction which seems to 
refer at first to some peculiarity in attire, but which is handed 
down through the history of the Hiung-nu, High Carts, Turks, and 
Ouigours right down to the Ongku, or ‘White Tartars’ of the 
times of Marco Polo and Kublai Khan. It is difficult to fashion 
a connected narrative out of these incessant Tartar raids, which 
however clearly made the whole line of the Yellow River unsafe, 
right away from its easterly bend near Si-ngan Fu to the part 
where it entered the sea (after a northerly course considerably to 
the west of its present course) near modern Tientsin, then a totally 
unknown marshy waste. ‘These incessant struggles for command 
of the Yellow River between the settled Chinese and the shifting 
nomads, coupled with the prolonged hostilities between the two 
powerful Chinese states most penetrated by Tartar manners and 
marriage influences, now first gave an opportunity to the rapidly 
progressing mixed states of the Yangtsze valley to assert them- 
selves in the counsels of the central kingdom. 

The position at this date is therefore quite simple, except that 
we cannot show when or by what route the Chinese originally 
reached the middle course of the Yellow River. Once there, they 
had, thanks to their written records and settled habits, for many 
generations past thrown out colonies or pioneers. Their own 
accurately dated history scarcely begins before the ninth century 
B.c. (the year 841), so that it is hopeless to inquire into their exact 
relations with surrounding tribes at dates previous to that time; 
but there is no good reason to doubt their general traditions, which 
show that they were fairly well acquainted with the general topo- 
graphy of the whole of central China, even though they themselves 
as a nation had never occupied more than a small portion of it— 
namely, the so-called Loess region, with its innumerable rivers 
running south into the River Hwai. This puis quite a different 
complexion upon the imaginary retrospect traditional in the minds 
of most Europeans. In fact, just as with the other two ancient 
civilisations of the Nile and the Euphrates, that of the Chinese 
clung to a comparatively narrow bed of riverine country, threatened 
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on all sides by mountain rovers; and each enfeoffed prince was 
practically given a branch river, with its level valley, to govern. 

In the year 569 s.c. the Tartars, who had been alternately 
fighting amongst themselves and taking sides either together 
or singly with or against the rival Chinese powers of the north, 
made definite offers of peace to the reigning prince of Tsin (the 
Shan Si province), who still ‘held the cow by the ear,’ '* or took 
the lead in the consultations of the Chinese states. The duke was 
disinclined to entertain these overtures, on the ground that the 
Tartars ‘were greedy and had no feelings of humanity.’ But 
his minister, Wei Kiang, who on this account has left a glorious 
political memory behind him, prevailed upon his master to make 
an alliance, pointing out that, even on the basis of purely selfish 
interest, it would be much better for China to encourage trade and 
agriculture among the nomads, and thus to distract their exclusive 
attention from the mere possession of grazing territory, than to 
conquer or punish them. In the year 559 a tribe of Tartars was 
present through their representatives at a durbar of Chinese princes, 
held under the leadership, as usual, of Tsin, and it was suspected 
that they were disclosing state secrets to the prospective enemy. 
The conversation which ensued contains in it many confirmatory 
allusions of great historical importance. The Tsin statesman or 
general thus rated the Tartar :— 


Your ancestor was in times past driven back by the state of Ts‘in 
(Shen Si) as far as Kwa Chou" [the Ginghintalas of Marco Polo]; at 
that time he used to huddle on rushes for clothes, and skulk about in the 
thickets. Our duke [himself the son of a Tartar mother] gave you land 
enough for your purposes, and now you go and disclose our state secrets. 
I therefore arrest you, and forbid you to share in to-morrow’s durbar. 


The Tartar chief's reply was :— 


It is true that Ts‘in, covetous of territory, drove us away; but the 
duke you mention, recognising our hereditary rights and connexions 
with China, appropriated to us certain lands in the south (of Shen Si 
and Shan Si), which we proceeded to clear of jungle and wild beasts ; 
and ever since then we have been faithful in our allegiance to Tsin. 
When we were fighting along with Ts‘in on your side against another 
Chinese power, the Ts‘in ruler made peace with the enemy behind your 
back, in consequence of which we in alliance with you annihilated 
the Ts‘in armies [at the decisive battle of 637 3B.c.]. On the present 
occasion the various vassal states for some reason fail to answer your 
call to the durbar, and you consequently turn round and blame us for 





'S This is still the diplomatic phrase for ‘ taking the lead’ at a conference. 
* This place is still marked on the Chinese maps (about lat. 40°, long. 95° E.), and 
this is the earliest clear mention of any place so far west. It means ‘ melon country,’ 
and probably refers to ‘ water melons,’ which are still called ‘west melons.’ It was 
not until 140 s.c. that the Chinese themselves actually marched troops so far west. 
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it. Our food and clothing are totally different from those of the Chinese 
states ; the things we use for currency in trade will not pass in China ; 
our language is incomprehensible there. Under these circumstances 
what harm could we possibly do you even if we tried? As to your 
threat not to admit us to the council, we do not mind in the least if we 
keep aloof from your councils. 


Tsin thought better of it, and admitted the Tartar allies into 
the council of federal Chinese chieftains. This is only one incident 
out of many combining to show that the Tartars of that remote 
period, though destitute of writing, and therefore of historical and 
moral philosophy, had unwritten traditions quite as noble as those 
of China; in one case when a hostile Chinese prince accidentally 
fell into their power during a battle, they even connived at his 
escape, out of a chivalrous desire not to injure ‘ the divinity that 
doth hedge a king.’ 

The recent researches of Dr. Berthold Laufer into matters of 
Chinese art have led him to the conclusion that ideas were con- 
veyed between China and Europe through the medium of the 
Scythians ; and Professor E. Chavannes '* has shown at length how 
the Chinese derived part of their time-reckoning method from the 
Tartars. In my own remarks upon the Chinese Turks—their pre- 
decessors the Hiung-nu, and successors the Ouigours, as well— 
I have given many instances of the services of Tartars in acting 
as a channel of communication between Europe and Asia—e.g. 
the invention of paper, guns, and gunpowder; mathematical and 
astrological knowledge ; the extension of the silk trade; the intro- 
duction and the exchange of religions ; the use of tobacco, &e. In 
fact, for many centuries, not to say millenniums, before Chinese 
historical records state definite facts, the horse-riding nomads of 
High Asia were probably the only continuous link between east 
and west, the sea trade never having been so continuous as the 
land trade until comparatively modern times. 

The decay of the imperial power, above indicated, and the rise 
of energetic contending states were synchronous with the advance 
of great intellectual activity in China. During the lifetime of 
Lao-tsz and Confucius—the heads of liberal and conservative thought 
respectively during the sixth century .c.—the literary, philosophical, 
military, diplomatic, and legal activities of the Chinese states were 
abnormally great, and Tartar invasion was so much diminished that 
for nearly two centuries scarcely anything was heard of them. 

EK. H. Parker. 


'’ The Bird Chariot in China and Europe, ‘ Boas Anniversary Volume.’ New York, 
1906. 


© Le Cycle Turc des Douze Animaux. Leyden, 1906. 
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Knight-Service in Normandy in the 
Eleventh Century. 


N the discussion concerning the early history of knight-service in 
England no one has yet attempted a special study of feudalism 

in Normandy in the period preceding and immediately following 
the Conquest. The materials for Norman history in the eleventh 
century are unfortunately far from abundant, and nothing definitive 
can be attempted until the charters have been brought together 
and critically edited ; but even with the sources now at hand it is 
possible, by working backward from documents of the twelfth 


century, to extend at certain points our knowledge of early Norman 
institutions. 


That the Norman barons before the Conquest held their lands 
from the duke by military service has been clearly shown by 
Professor Brunner? and the authors of the History of English Law,’ 


1 A portion of the material for this article was collected under a grant from the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

2 Entstehwng der Schwurgerichte, p. 131, note 3. 

* Pollock and Maitland, 2nd ed.,i. 69-72. Cf. Lagouélle, La Conception juridique 
de la Propriété fonciére dans le trés-ancien Droit normand (Paris, 1902), p. 114 ff. The 
following instances may be added to those cited by these authors: A vassal of Richard 
the Good makes the following grant to St. Pére de Chartres: ‘tres milites concedo cum 
beneficiis suis qui sic vocantur, Rollo et Angoht et Unbeina, ut inde persolvant liberum 
servitium ’ (Cartwlaire, i. 108 ; cf. pp. 109, 40, 146, 152). Robert the Devil confirms 
to St. Wandrille land purchased ‘a Hugone archidiacono qui eam ex me tenebat in 
beneficio,’ and ‘terram Durandi militis quam prefato abbati cum servicio filioque 
ipsius dedi’ (Monasticon, vii. 1108). He grants to Fécamp, giving their names, 
‘quidam homines mei scilicet milites cum omnibus sibi pertinentibus ... etiam 
alios milites’ (Original in the museum of the distillery at Fécamp, no. 3 bis). Robert 
also gave La Croix ‘ in beneficium cuidam militum suorum nomine Adelelmo ’ (Round, 
Calendar, no. 709), and granted to Mont S. Michel half of Guernsey ‘ quam quidam 
fidelis noster nomine Nigellus in beneficio tenet’ (ibid. no. 705; Delisle, Histoire de 
S. Sauveur-le-Vicomte, piéces, no. 9). Richard de Beaufou grants to 8. Amand 
‘unum feudum laici c. acrarum quod Anschitillus presbyter tenet’ (Monasticon, vii. 
1101; La Roque, Histoire de la Maison d’ Harcourt, iii. suppl., 2). A council held at 
Rouen between 1037 and 1046 decrees ‘ ut episcopus clericorum ecclesie stipendia aut 
terras laicis beneficiare minime presumat’ (Mansi, xix. 753). For the Conqueror’s 
reign before 1066 see the Livre Noir de Bayeuz, ed. Bourrienne, nos. 1,5; Round, 
Calendar, no. 1109; Pommeraye, Histoire de S. Ouen, p. 424; the grants to Fécamp 
copied in the Collection Moreau at the Bibliothéque Nationale, xxii. 108 v, xxv. 249 ; 
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but it has not been established that their military service had been 
definitely fixed in amount or assessed against specific pieces of land. 
The question whether a system of knights’ fees existed in Normandy 
before 1066 can best be approached from the side of the eccle- 
siastical holdings. In England Mr. Round has called attention to 
‘the appearance from the earliest period to which our information 
extends of certain quotas of knight-service, clearly arbitrary in 
amount, as due from those bishops and abbots who held by military 
service’;* and he has shown that these quotas were fixed shortly 
after the Conquest by the arbitrary act of the king. In this the 
Conqueror may have been instituting something new or may have 
simply followed previous Norman practice, and it is from many 
points of view interesting to compare with the English inquest of 
1166 the earliest statement of the service due from the Norman 
tenants-in-chief, the returns collected by Henry II in 1172.° 


In these the service of the ecclesiastical tenants is given as 
follows :— 


Episcopus Abrincensis debet servicium v militum de Abrincensi, et de 
honore Sancti Philiberti v milites. 


Episcopus de Costanciis, servicium v militum, et ad suum servicium 
xiii milites, {id est debet capere servicium xiii militum pro exercitu, et 
similiter de aliis.] 

Episcopus Baiocensis, servicium xx militum, et ad suum servicium 
exx milites. 


Episcopus Sagiensis, servicium sex militum. 

Episcopus Lexoviensis, servicium xx militum, et ad suum servicium 
xxx milites et terciam partem unius militis, et praeter haec habet x 
milites in banleuca Lexoviensi, qui remanent ad custodiendam civitatem 
donec retrobannus summoneatur, et tunc ibunt cum propriis expensis 


the cartulary of Préaux (Archives of the Eure), nos. 429, 439; and the grant to 
Jumiéges by Gislebertus of ‘ benefitium Alsvillam scilicet quam a predicto meo domino 
militans obtineo’ (Original in the Archives of the Seine-Inférieure at Rouen). 

The statements of the chroniclers are in themselves of doubtful value, but taken 
in connexion with the passages in the charters they offer supplementary evidence of 
some interest. Thus Ordericus (ii. 397) says that Fulc, dean of Evreux, ‘ex paterna 
hereditate feudum militis possedit,’ and mentions the grant to St. Evroul by another 
Fule of ‘archidiaconatum quoque quem in feudo ab antecessoribus suis de archi- 
episcopo Rotomagensi tenebat’ (ii. 132). In 1056 or 1057 a judgment was rendered 
‘in curia 8. Ebrulfi’ depriving one of the abbey’s knights of ‘omnem feudum quem 
ipse de S. Ebrulfo tenebat’ (ii. 60)—a passage of considerable importance with refer- 
ence to the existence of feudal jurisdictions in Normandy before 1066. The dealings 
of St. Evroul with Baudri de Bocquencé (ii. 74-5) are also interesting in relation to 
feudal justice and service, fealty, and castle guard. Feudal relations are also men- 
tioned in the account of the early bishops of Coutances (Gallia Christiana, xi. instr. 
218) and in the Vita altera Herlwini (Mabillon, Acta SS. Ordinis S. Benedicti, vi. 
2, 356). 

* Feudal England, p. 298. 

° Historiens de France, xxiii. 693-9 ; Red Book of the Exchequer, 624-45. Those 
who made no returns are mentioned at the end; the list includes the archbishop of 
Rouen and the bishop of Evreux, but no abbot. 
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episcopi. Idem habet ii milites de dono regis Henrici filii Matildis, 
scilicet in Mesnilio Odonis et in Corbespina. 

Abbas Fiscannensis, servicium x militum, et ad suum servicium xiii 
milites et tres partes unius militis. 

Abbas Bernaii, ad suum servicium ii milites. 

Abbas Gemeticensis, servicium iii militum, et praeter hoc ad suum 
servicium i militem in Esmalevilla, quem comes Hugo le Bigot ei 
difforciat. 

Abbas Montis Rothomagi, servicium vi militum et tres partes unius 
mnilitis. 

Abbas de Monte Sancti Michaelis, servicium vi militum in Abrincensi 
et Costanciensi et i militem in Baiocassino, quem faciunt vavassores nisi 
fuerint in exercitum. 

Abbas Cadomensis, servicium i militis, de feodo de Taillebois. 

Abbas Sancti Ebrulfi, servicium ii militum, et praeter hoc feodum 
Rogeri Gulafre, quod Guillelmus Paganelli habet de rege in vadio, unde 
difforciat servicium abbatis. 

Abbas Sancti Wandregisili, servicium iiii* militum. 

Abbas Sancti Audoeni de Rothomago, servicium vi militum, et ad 
suum servicium quatuordecim milites. 

Abbas de Bernaio habet de feodo suo ii milites. 

Abbas Sancti Dionysii, servicium i militis, de feodo Bernevallis. 

Abbatissa de Mosterviller, servicium iii militum, et ad suum servicium 
v milites et terciam partem unius militis. 


The servitia debita of this list are smaller than those of the 
English bishops and abbots, and, perhaps for this reason, the 
group of five knights is not quite so much in evidence, but the most 
striking thing is the small number of monastic foundations which 
owe military service to the duke. If we deduct St. Denis, which 
is not Norman, and St. Etienne at Caen, which is evidently assessed 
not as a barony but for a fief which has come into its possession,® 
there remain only nine monastic baronies in a land where religious 
houses were numerous and closely subjected to the duke’s control.’ 
Upon what principle had these nine been selected? Not, as we 
might expect, because they were the monasteries which had been 
founded by the dukes, for La Trinité-du-Mont and St. Evroul were 
established by the duke’s vassals, and such important ducal founda- 
tions as Cérisy, Caen, and Montebourg are not included. The 
explanation must be sought in some other direction, and the most 
natural one is that of age. None of the nine was established after 
1050 ; except St. Evroul, all are older than the Conqueror’s acces- 
sion. Jumiéges, Fécamp, Mont St. Michel, St. Ouen, and St. Wand- 
rille were restored under the early dukes; Bernai goes back to the 


® Cf. the fief held by St. Evroul in addition to its normal assessment. The fief of 
Taillebois does not appear in the early charters enumerating the possessions of St. 
Etienne. 

7 Cf. Bohmer, Kirche und Staat in England und in der Normandie, pp. 31-2. 
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reign of Richard II, La Trinité and Montivilliers to that of Robert, 
while St. Denis had held Berneval since 968.° It is true that these 
are not the only monasteries which claimed to be earlier than Duke 
William, but it is not clear that any of the other abbeys which 
were independent in 1172 was sufficiently organised and endowed 
at the time of William’s accession to be assigned definite military 
obligations. St. Taurin of Evreux, which is undoubtedly older, 
was subjected to Fécamp by Robert the Devil in exchange for the 
independence of Montivilliers ; Cérisy, though begun in 1032, owed 
its completion to William; if St. Amand goes back to 1030, which 
is disputed, its church was not dedicated till 1078; Préaux is barely 
earlier than Robert’s departure for Jerusalem ; Herluin may have 
founded his monastic community in 1034, but he did not establish 
it at Bec until some years later.® The list of 1172 is essentially a 
list of the oldest monasteries of the duchy. If this be the case, it 
is altogether likely that the erection of these into baronies owing 
definite quotas of military service took place in this same early 
period—if not while they were the only monastic establishments, 
at least while they were still the most important ones. Moreover, 
since the early years of William’s reign were hardly a favourable 
time for so marked a manifestation of ducal authority, this step 
may well have been taken before the death of Robert the Devil, 
whether entirely in his reign or partly in that of his predecessors 
we have no means of knowing. Then, for some reason which 
likewise escapes us,'? St. Evroul was added after its foundation in 
1050, thus completing the list as we have it in 1172." 

This conclusion with respect to the early existence of the 
monastic baronies in Normandy may be reached by a different 
route by examining the account of the creation of the barony of 
St. Evroul which has fortunately been preserved in the long con- 


firmation of that abbey’s privileges and possessions granted by 
Henry I in 1128." 


Concedo etiam eis et confirmo totam villam de Cueleio cum ecclesia 
et omnibus pertinentiis eius de donis sepe dictorum Roberti et Hugonis 


* It claimed to have received it from Rollo (Hist. de Fr. ix. 731; of. Dudo of 
St. Quentin, ed. Lair, p. 171). 

® In the absence of a critical study of the early monastic history of Normandy the 
dates of these foundations are often uncertain. The chief authorities are the docu- 
ments in the Gallia Christiana and Neustria Pia; William of Jumiéges, vii. c. 22 
(ed. Duchesne, p. 278) ; Ordericus, ii. 9 ff., with Le Prévost’s notes; and Robert of 
Torigni, ed. Delisle, ii. 184 ff. Cf. Sackur, Die Cluniacenser, ii. 41-54. 

© Probably because the lands granted to the abbey already rendered knight service 
to the duke. Cf. p. 640, note 16 below. 

The returns of 1172 do not cover arriére vassals. The Norman monasteries 
which appear as arriére tenants in the registers of the French kings in the early 
thirteenth century are likewise early foundations. Thus Lire dates from 1046, Troarn 
from c. 1050, and Cormeilles from c. 1060. See Hist. de Fr. xxiii. 617, 705, 714, 715. 
2 Gallia Christiana, xi. instr. 204-10. 
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de Grentemaisnil, que est feodum unius lorice, et aliud feodum lorice de 
dono Willelmi Geroiani quod est inter Tolchetam et villam que Villaris 
dicitur et appellatur Bauchencaium, de feodo de Mosterol, de quibus 
predictus Willelmus pater meus, cum assensu et voluntate Theoderici 
abbatis eiusdem loci primi post tempora sancti Ebrulfi et predictorum 
Roberti et Hugonis de Grentemaisnil et dicti Willelmi Geroiani avunculi 
eorum predicte abbatie fundatorum, baroniam unam constituit ad servi- 
tium suum et heredum suorum faciendum in exercitibus et aliis negotiis 
suis per totam Normanniam, ita tamen quod Ric. de Cueleio et Baldricus 
filius Nicholai milites, quibus memoratus abbas Theodericus illa duo 
feoda loricarum in hereditatem de se tenenda donavit cum assensu dicti 
W. patris mei, servitium illud facere tenebuntur quisque pro feodo suo 
cum equis et armis et cum expensis suis, et heredes eorum, quando abbas 
8. Ebrulfi a me submonitus fuerit et ipsi ab abbate, et habebunt ratio- 
nabiles tallias pro exercitibus et aliis negotiis meis in Normannia con- 
cessas. Si vero de servitio illo defecerint et abbas submonitionem suam 
adversus eos probare poterit, in eorum corpora et catalla a me et succes- 
soribus meis capietur emenda et abbas relevamenta et placita habebit et 
alia iura que habent barones Normannie in feodis loricarum suarum. .. . 
Item de donis Ernaudi Geroiani totam terram que est inter Tolchetam 
et Carentonam, que est de feodo Escalfoii, quam dedit Theodericus abbas 
Baldrico filio Nicholai tenendam de se per servitium unum vavassoris, 
quotiens habere voluerit, cum nemore Baldrici. 


As Theodoric was abbot from 1050 to 1057 and William Giroie 
departed for Italy in 1056,’* it thus appears that St. Evroul was 
erected into a barony by the duke shortly after its revival and 
re-endowment in 1050, and in any case not later than 1056. The 
abbot’s military service was fixed at two knights and assessed 
against two of its holdings, Cullei and Bocquencé, which were with 
the duke’s consent granted as knights’ fees to Richard de Cullei 
and Baudri son of Nicholas respectively, Baudri also receiving a 
piece of land between Touquette and the Charentonne in return 
for a vavassor’s service. These statements are in general accord 
with what we know from other sources. Two knights are the 
quota of St. Evroul in the inquest of 1172 and the later Norman 
returns,'* and they are charged against the fiefs of Cullei and 
Bocquencé in the registers of Philip Augustus..° Now Cullei 
and ‘ Boequencé as the duke’s archer Baudri had held it,’ '* as well 


13 Ordericus, ii. 56-63. 

M4 Hist. de Fr. xxiii. 694, 710; ante, p. 638. 8 Hist. de Fr. xxiii. 637. 

16 Tf Baudri the archer had held Bocquencé as a knight’s fee of the duke, we can 
easily see why the duke should insist upon the continuance of the military service 
when the fief passed into the abbot’s control—a possible explanation of the singling 
out of 8. Evroul as the only monastery among the later foundations which was held 
to render military service to the duke. There is a discrepancy with respect to the 
various Baudris. The Baudri de Bocquencé of whom Ordericus speaks was the son 
of Baudri the German, not of Nicholas, and Le Prévost identifies the grantee of the 


abbey’s fief with Baudri de Guitry, whose father’s name was Nicholas. Ordericus, 
ii. 75-6; iii. 38, 199, 248 note. 
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as the land between Touquette and the Charentonne, appear as 
possessions of the abbey in Duke William’s charters of 1050, 
where, however, Bocquencé is said to have been bought from 
Ernaud Giroie. The successor of Theodoric, elected in 1059, soon 
had trouble with Baudri de Bocquencé, but after this had been 
settled Ordericus declares tam ipse quam Rodbertus filius eius usque 
in hodiernum diem pro terra de Balgenzaio solummodo monachis 
militavit.'* Toward the end of the eleventh century the son 
Robert appears as lord of the honour,’® and a charter of the early 
years of Henry II records the settlement, in favour of the monks, 
of a dispute between them and their knight Roger de Bocquencé 
concerning the services due for a knight’s fee at Bocquencé and 
quadam vavassoria terre que est inter Tolquetam et Carentonam.” 
Cullei appears as a knight’s fee in a charter of HenryI, where it is 
granted to Nigel d’Aubigny.”' 

There are, it is true, some difficulties with regard to Henry I’s 
charter of 1128. Although it was printed by the editors of the 
Gallia Christiana ‘ ex authentico,’ the original has disappeared in 
the wreck of the abbey’s archives ; it was not copied into any of 
the extant cartularies, nor is it mentioned by Ordericus. The 
form of dating is exceptional, and the other final clauses are an 
obvious imitation of a papal bull. Moreover, it awakens suspicion 
to find that all of the witnesses appear in earlier charters for St. 
Evroul,”? and that one of them, William Bigot, went down in the 
White Ship in 1120.77 On the whole, however, there does not 
seem to be sufficient reason for considering the charter a forgery, 
though it is quite probable that it has undergone something 
of the retouching of which there are indications in certain 
charters of Henry II for St. Evroul.* If we assume that the list 
of witnesses has been correctly printed, still the name of William de 
Sai which precedes might easily have caused the scribe to substitute 
William Bigot for his brother Hugh, who is well known in the 
charters of the later years of Henry I—a kind of blunder which 
may be seen in a charter of Henry I for St. Etienne, issued two or 
three years later.”* Imitations of papal forms are not unparalleled 







17 Printed in Ordericus, v. 173-80. Cf. ii. 33, 35. 

8 Tbid. ii. 75. 19 Tbid. v. 184. 

2 Archives of the Orne, H. 564; Cartulary of St. Evroul (Bibliothéque Nationale, 
MS. Lat. 11055), no. 21; Round, Calendar, nos. 638, 639. 

21 Ordericus, v. 200; Round, Calendar, no. 627. 

22 Ordericus, v. 199, 204. 23 Thid. iv. 418, 

24 See Round, Calendar, p. 224, note, and Delisle’s forthcoming study of the 
charters of Henry II for his continental dominions. 

* Archives of the Calvados, fonds St. Etienne, no. 13 (5 bis); the witnesses are 
printed in Delisle, Histoire de S. Sauveur-le-Vicomte, piéces, no. 47. Here John, 
bishop of Séez, appears as Robert between Robert de Sigillo and Robert, earl of 
Gloucester. 
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in Norman documents of this period,” and the issue of the charter 
in a provincial council is a sufficient explanation of the unusual 
style of dating. We know from Ordericus that the abbot of 
St. Evroul was present at the council in which the charter was 
granted, and as his monastery was one of the largest holders of 
the parish churches and tithes which this council prohibited 
monasteries from receiving at the hands of laymen,” it would be 
natural for the abbot to secure at once from the king a detailed 
enumeration and confirmation of the abbey’s possessions, clothed 
with all the formalities which the council could give. Even if 
the initial and final clauses be rejected as spurious, the body of the 
charter, compared with earlier charters for the same house,** gives 
no occasion for suspicion. Such comparison shows moreover that 
even if the charter be declared a fabrication, it contains elements 
of unquestionable genuineness, while for the passage printed above 
concerning the knights’ fees there is an internal evidence that it 
was reproduced from an older document. The preservation of the 
names of the original tenants of Cullei and Bocquencé with their 
obligations expressed in the future tense, as if Duke William were 
still speaking, constitutes an anachronism which could hardly arise 
if Henry were making his own statement of the abbey’s service, or 
if a forger were making the statement for him, but would be 
natural enough if he, or a later compiler, were incorporating into 
his charter the Conqueror’s own formulation of the terms on 
which these knights’ fees were to be held. ; 

If the confirmation of Henry I has thus preserved for us the 
original terms of the grant of Cullei and Bocquencé, certain of its 
phrases acquire special significance. The exact regulation of such 
matters as summons and individual liability (quisque pro feodo suo), 
the proviso that the service is to be at the vassal’s cost, and the 
reference to the rights of his other barons in their knights’ fees, 
all imply that Duke William is dealing with no new or exceptional 
arrangements but with an institution which has been adjusted and 
defined as the result of considerable experience of the points which 
needed guarding. Even if it be held that these provisions repre- 
sent only the language of Henry I’s day, there is no reason to 
suppose that the erection of St. Evroul into a barony was anything 
unique or in advance of the duke’s policy elsewhere. Indeed, the 
fact that the abbey had just been restored and re-endowed makes 
it probable that William was here extending to St. Evroul a 
system which was already in force in other ecclesiastical baronies. 


26 For illustrations from 1131 see the letter of Geoffrey, dean of Rouen, in Marténe 
and Durand, Thesaurus Anecdotorum, i. 380; and a charter of John, bishop of Séez, 
in Gallia Christiana, xi. instr. 160. The presence of the papal legate at the council 
of 1128 may have had some influence on the form of Henry’s charter. 

27 Ordericus, iv. 496-7. °8 Ibid. v. 173-207; Monasticon, vii. 1079. 
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That the military obligations of the Norman bishops, all of 
whom are expected to make return in 1172, had been fixed quite 
as early as those of the abbots is of course altogether likely, but 
the evidence is not quite so clear as in the case of the monasteries. 
However, the earliest detailed account which has been preserved of 
the tenants and obligations of a great Norman fief, the Bayeux 
inquest of 1188,” relates to the lands of a bishop, and the conditions 
of tenure therein set forth are those which prevailed in the latter 
part of the eleventh century. The returns, it is true, simply state 
that the inquest was held immediately after the death of Richard 
Fitz-Samson, who died in Easter week, 1133,” to determine what 
services were owing to the duke and the bishop from the bishop’s 
knights and vavassors ; but it is clear that this was part of a com- 
prehensive inquest which covered the whole extent of the bishop’s 
rights and possessions, and sought to determine how they had been 
held in Bishop Odo’s time (1050-1097).*' The matter is thus 
stated in an early charter of Henry II: 


Quoniam ecclesia Baiocensis post mortem Odonis episcopi per subse- 
quentium episcoporum impotentiam cum per eorumdem negligentiam et 
per venditiones et donationes et commutationes ab ipsis factas fere ad 
nichilum redacta erat, ne funditus ecclesia predicta destrueretur provide 
Henricus rex, avus meus, instituit ut iuramento antiquorum hominum 
qui rem norant recognoscerentur tenedure iam dicte ecclesie sicut fuerant 
in tempore predicti Odonis, tam in dominicis quam in feodis militum 
vavassorum et rusticorum. Ipsius equidem tempore hec omnia iurata 
sunt et recognita et sepedicte ecclesie precepto eius resignata et munimine 


carthe sue, quocunque modo a possessione ecclesie alienata essent, reddita 
sunt et confirmata.®? 


According to these returns, the bishop owes the duke ten knights 
for service to the king of France and twenty for the duke’s own 
service in Normandy, the proportion being in the first case one 
knight for every ten who owe service to the bishop, and in the 
second case one knight for every five. Groups of five or multiples 
of five make up the greater part of the bishop’s own military force, 
which according to the proportions just given should be 100 knights, 


* Printed in the Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de Normandie, viii. 425- 
431; Béziers, Mémoires . . . du Diocése de Bayeux, i. 142; and in the Historiens de 
France, xxiii. 699-702, which furnishes the best text (an important emendation in 
Guilhiermoz, Origine de la Noblesse, p. 292, note 102). A summary of these returns 
is appended to the Norman returns of 1172, Hist. de Fr. xxiii. 699; Red Book of the 
Exchequer, pp. 645-7. 

%® Ordericus, v. 31. 

*! Cf. Haskins, ‘The Early Norman Jury,’ American Historical Review, viii. 619 
(1903). 

* Livre Noir de Bayeux (ed. Bourrienne), i. 20, no. 14. See also the writ and 
charter of Geoffrey, nos. 16, 39, and the bull of Lucius II, no. 157. 
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but in fact amounts to a long hundred of 120.** These had plainly 
been the obligations in the days of Bishop Odo, but there is no 
direct intimation that they had been so fixed in the period of his 
episcopate which fell before the Conquest. The history of one of 
the bishop’s honours, however, indicates that its military obliga- 
tions had been fixed even before Odo’s day, and it is safe to assume 
that the amount of the bishop’s service to the duke had been deter- 
mined at least as early as the amount due to the bishop from his 
vassals. The honour in question had formerly belonged to Grimald, 
one of the conspirators defeated at Val des Dunes in 1047, who 
died a traitor in the duke’s prison at Rouen.* In 1074 William 
the Conqueror granted to the bishop of Bayeux in demesne 
Grimald’s forfeited honour, which included Plessis and certain 
other lands, 


Que omnia olim tenuit supradictus Grimoldus et de quibus eidem 
sancte ecclesie quam supra diximus servivit.*® 


What disposal was made of these lands we learn from the inquest 
of the bishop’s military tenures in 1133 : 


Episcopus vero de eodem feodo fecit septem prebendas et retinuit in 
dominium suum manerium de Plesseyo cum foresta de Montpinchon. 
De reliquo vero honoris Grimoudi habet episcopus servitium octo militum 
cum terra de Bougeyo et de Dampvou, que fuit de predicto feodo dimidium 
inilitis, quam terram Guillelmus de Albigneyo tenebat de Grimoudo in 
maritagio cum sororeGrimoudi. De hiis autem militibus servit episcopus 
regi sicut de feodis que comes Glocestrie tenet de episcopo.*® 


William d’Aubigny, accordingly, must have held Danvou and Bougy 
of Grimald, who held them of the bishop, before the treason of 
1047, a clear example of early subinfeudation. It is entirely pos- 
sible that the assessment of half a knight’s service by which his 
descendants held these lands *’ was not made until later, but the 
language of the inquest indicates that they had been held as half 
a knight’s fee in Grimald’s time, and the fractional amount of the 
service would seem to imply the existence of a knight’s fee which 
had been divided before or at the time of the grant to William. 
There is also reason for thinking that as early as Grimald’s 
time the honour owed the service of ten knights. In the inquest 
of 1133, as just quoted, the bishop owes service to the duke for the 


88 It so appears in the returns of 1172, quoted above (p. 637); but the actual 
returns of 1133 give only 1172, and the abstract of them in the Red Book 1193. 

%* See Wace (ed. Andresen), ii. Il. 4219-42 ; and the Bayeux inquest. 

%8 Livre Noir de Bayeux, no. 3; Mémoires des Antiquaires de Normandie, xxx. 
700, from the Livre Blanc of St. Florent; incomplete in Gallia Christiana, xi. instr. 
65. Cf. Livre Noir, no. 155. 

36 Hist. de Fr. xxiii. 700. 8 Tbid. xxiii. 702. 
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enfeoffed portion of this honour in the same proportion as the ear] 
of Gloucester for his holdings, namely, for every ten knights that 
the earl holds of the bishop two knights for the duke’s own service 
and one knight for the service to the king of France. Such an 
arrangement evidently presupposes a group of five knights or some 
multiple of five, such as we find in the case of the earl of Glou- 
cester and the other greater tenants of the bishop, and we should 
expect the honour of Plessis, like the earl’s honour of Evreecy and 
several honours in the later Norman inquests,* to contain ten 
knights’ fees. In 1133, it is true, it furnishes but eight knights, 
but these are charged against the portion remaining after the 
bishop has created seven prebends and retained the manor of 
Plessis and the forest of Montpincon in demesne, so that Grimald’s 
honour must have supported more than eight knights when it came 
into the bishop’s hands in 1074. The number may not have been 
ten, but it was pretty certainly a multiple of five. Remembering 
that this service was the amount due to the bishop and not that due 
to the duke, who received only one-fifth of it, we must conclude that 
it was assessed when the holder of the honour ‘ served the church ’ 
of Bayeux, not when the honour was in the duke’s hands, so that 
we are carried back to Grimald’s time or before. If the assessment 
of Plessis antedates 1047, so in all probability does that of such 
other fiefs of the bishop as can be traced back to the beginning of 
William’s reign, as, for instance, the honour of Evrecy and the 
Suhard fief.** And if the bishop’s groups of five and ten knights 
go back to so early a time, so, it is altogether likely, does his own 
service of twenty knights to the duke. 

If the preceding line of inference is valid, the Bayeux inquest 
is important, not only in lending support to the conclusions already 
reached with regard to the existence of ecclesiastical baronies and 
knights’ fees before 1066, but also in confirming Mr. Round’s view 
that ‘ the Normans were familiar with servitium debitum in terms 


8 Hist. de Fr. xxiii. 694, 695, 700. 

8° See Bishop Hugh’s charter in the Livre Noir, no. 21. Delisle, Histoire de 
S. Sauveur-le-Vicomte, pieces, no. 13, dates it ‘ vers 1036.’ Haimon’s fief of Evrecy 
is also mentioned by Wace, ed. Andresen, ii. 1. 4044. That the bishop had tenants by 
military service before 1050 is also apparent from the following extract from a charter 
of Bishop Hugh preserved in the archives of the Seine-Inférieure (fonds de Jumiéges, 
charters of Rouvray): ‘Ego Hugo Baiocassing urbis episcopus et Rodulfi quondam 
comitis filius . . . notum volo fore tam presentibus quam futuris quod quidam meus 
miles vehementer michi carissimus nomine Rodulfus cuncta moderantis Dei motus 
instinctu spretis secularibus pompis monachilem habitum Gemmetico suscepit. Qui 
postea me adgressus petiit ut quandam terram quam in seculo positus ex meo iure 
hereditario tenuerat tam pro meg anime compendio quam pro innumeris sui obsequii 
laboribus Deo sanctoque Petro cui se devoverat contraderem. Que terra vulgo 
vocitatur Rourensis prope Auture fluvium sita. Cuius petitionibus libenter aurem 
accommodans cum integritate eam tam in ecclesia quam in silvis terris quoque cultis 
et incultis ad usus servorum Dei sancto Petro in Gemmetico solutam ac liberam a 
cunctis secularibus legibus tradidi possidendam.’ 
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of the ten-knight unit when they landed in England.’ *’ Mr. Round 
seems indeed to consider this point well-established, but his only 
authority is Wace’s account of the deliberations of 1066 ; and, after 
the destructive criticism to which Wace, in another connexion, has 
been subjected by Mr. Round," it is hardly necessary to point out 
how little value ‘a mere late compiler’ has for the events and 
conditions of that year. The Bayeux returns are a better sort of 
evidence, and they not only show clearly the prevalence of the five 
and ten-knight unit in Bishop Odo’s time, but render it probable 
that part, if not the whole, of this scheme of tenures is of still 
earlier origin. If statements of later chroniclers were to be accepted 
as conclusive, we should not overlook a passage in a more trust- 
worthy writer than Wace, the report in Ordericus of the death-bed 
speech of William the Conqueror in which he mentions the assess- 
ment of an arbitrary service of one hundred knights upon Count 
Guy of Ponthieu, when vassalage was imposed upon him in 1056.” 

Besides defining the amount and distribution of the regular 
feudal service, the Bayeux returns of 1133 include the arriére-ban, 
the equipment and service of vavassors, and the aids and reliefs due 
to the bishop, on all which points, as M. Guilhiermoz has shown,** 
they yield remarkably early and significant information. Their 
importance, especially for the student of contemporary English 
institutions, is naturally increased when it is seen that the condi- 
tions they describe are those of the latter part of the eleventh 
century. As an illustration of this, let us take one of the points 
in the history of feudal institutions which most needs clearing up, 
the matter of the forty days’ service. This was certainly the 
normal amount in Normandy in the twelfth century, and seems to 
have passed thence to the other continental domains of the Planta- 
genets ; ** but while its prevalence in England has generally been 
assumed, it has recently been asserted that even ‘its theoretic 
existence can hardly be proved for England out of any authorita- 
tive document.’* Now the earliest mention of the forty days’ 
limit so far noted is found in the Bayeux inquest, where it appears 
as the regular period for the service due to the king of France as 
well as for that owed to the duke within the confines of Normandy.‘ 


” Feudal England, p. 259f. 

“| Tbid. 399-418. Mr. Round admits that in the passage in question the figures 
‘are far too large, and savour of poetic license’ (p. 260, note). 

#2 *Widonem vero comitem Baiocis quandiu placuit in carcere habui et post duos 
annos hominium ab eo tali tenore recepi ut exinde mihi semper fidelis existeret et 
militare servitium ubi iussissem cum centum militibus mihi singulis annis exhiberet ’ 
(Ordericus, iii. 237). 

% Essai sur V Origine de la Noblesse, 185, note 34; 187, note 36; 267, note 37 ; 
268, note 40; 275, notes 56, 57; 286, note 90; 292, note 102; 312, note 164. 

4 Tbid. pp. 275-6. 

** Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, 2nd ed. i. 254. 

© Hist. de Fr. xxiii. 699-700. 
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The same period is found in upper Normandy in a St. Amand charter 
of the Conqueror’s reign, which is also interesting as bringing out 
the distinction between complete equipment and ‘ plain arms’ which 
appears for the first time elsewhere * in the Bayeux inquest : 


Ego Baldricus annuente domino Willelmo anglorum rege et norman- 
norum duce clamo quetum sanctimonialibus de sancto Amando Rotho- 
magi servicium duorum militum quod quadraginta diebus debent per 
annum de feudo Bascheville donec ego vel meus heres reddamus .xxx. 
libras rodmesinorum quas sancto Amando et sanctimonialibus debeo pro 
sorore mea Elisabeth que ibi effecta est monacha. Testes sunt Gilbertus, 
Alannus, Radulfus filfius} Heluini, Robertus de Bothes, Ricardus de 
Boievilla. Willelmi regis tBaldrici. Ante hoc vademonium predicti milites 


sic erant in servicio parati : unus horum totis armis, alter vero ad plainas 
armas.‘® 













From still another part of Normandy, between 1070 and 1081, 
we have another example of the forty days’ limit, this time as 
applied to watch and ward. Here, if we may trust the natural 
interpretation of the possessive pronouns, we also find the principle, 
later well known, that the forty days’ service is at the vassal’s 
expense, but any other service is at the cost of the lord.’ The 
document has not, so far as I am aware, been cited in this con- 
nexion, and it is worth printing in full, in spite of the detailed 
and careful analysis which Mr. Round has given in his Calendar.*” 


Conventio inter abbatem et Guillelmum Paginellum. 

















Haec carta narrat conventionem Baiocis factam coram regina inter 
abbatem de Monte sancti Michaelis et Guillelmum Paginellum. §i Willel- 
mus Paginellus habet guerram de illa terra quam rex Anglorum dedit 
sibi cum femina sua, conventio est quoniam Hugo de Bricavilla quadra- 
ginta diebus illi faciet de guarda vel custodia sese septimum de caballari- 
bus ad suum cibum. Et neposillius Hugonis similiter faciet si in parage 
terram suam tenuerit secundum hoc quod tenebit. Rursus si Guillelmus 
Paginellus illum Hugonem submonuerit cum duobus equitibus eum in 
sua familia ad suum cibum habuerit vel filium suum si liber erit de sub- 
monitione abbatis. Nec si eum donnus abbas semper habebit quin Guil- 
lelmus Paginellus hoc habeat. Et ita equidem habebit in sua familia 
nepotem Hugonis et Robertum de Cantelupo et Guillelmum Becheth et 
illum qui honorem Scollant habebit. Et si vindictam vel placitum 






*” Guilhiermoz, pp. 185-8. 
‘'S From a vidimus of Philip the Fair of 1313; Archives of the Seine-Inférieure, 
fonds St.Amand. The word plainas is badly rubbed, but only the penultimate letter 
is uncertain. 

‘’® Guilhiermoz, p. 275. 

5° No. 714, from the cartulary of Mdnt-St.-Michel (MS. 210 of the library of 
Avranches), ff. 95-6 v. There are also two copies of the fifteenth century in the 
remnant of a cartulary of St. Pair preserved in the Archives of the Manche, fonds 
Mont St. Michel, ff. 1 v, 5 v. 
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habuerit ad faciendum, homines quos tenet de Sancto Michaele ita habebit 
quod in sero erunt ad suas domos. Et si homines sibi deficient de his 
serviciis quae hic sunt divisa, rectum sibi facient ad unam mansionum 
quas tenet de Sancto Michaele. Auxilium accipiet de terra quam tenet 
de Sancto Michaele pro sui corporis captione aut pro sua terra, si foris- 
fecerit eam erga regem vel abbatem, vel pro filio huius femine de qua est 
hereditas si captus fuerit in servitio regis vel abbatis de quo est fedus, 
aut pro una sola filia maritanda quam habet de hac femina. Conventio 
est quoniam .Guillelmus Paginellus in terra quam tenet de abbate statuet 
unum hominem apud quem abbas mittet pro submonitionibus quas habet 
facere ipse abbas in terra quam Guilldélmus Paginellus tenet de illo. Qui 
si bene submonitiones fecerit et ille remaneat quem monuerit, abbas suam 
forisfacturam inde accipiet. Quod si in illo submonitore remanet sub- 
monitio, abbati decem et octo solidos emendabit et abbas postea per suum 
legatum submonitionem suam fecerit. Conventio est quoniam Willelmus 
Paginellus unoquoque anno duodecim quercus ad suum cois accipiet in 
silva de Longa Villa usque ad aquam que dicitur Ars, nec plus habet 
accipere nisi per abbatem fecerit. Conventio est quoniam abbas de Monte 
unoquoque anno dat illi unum provendarium de cera vel viginti solidos, 
et est in cois abbatis dare quale horum maluerit, et hoc pro relevationibus 
de Cantelupo et pro pastura de Lalande si homines de Cantilupo possunt 
illam de raisneer in curia Guillelmi Paginelli de Lavidande quam Willel- 
mus Paginellus interrogat in fedo. Dum venit in Monte Sancti Michaelis 
est in respectu donec coram rege. Conventio est de septem paribus de 
honore quem Willelmus Paginellus tenet de abbate de Monte Sancti 
Michaelis quoniam submonuerit illos in sua curia, qui si sponte sua 
ambulare voluerint ibunt si liberi erunt de servicio abbatis. Si vero ire 
noluerint hoc debet Guillelmus Paginellus de raisneer in curia abbatis 
per homines qui sunt de honore quem accepit cum sua uxore qui illos 
viderunt in suo servicio per consuetudinem antecessorum suorum. Huius 
cause testes existunt presul Abrincensis Michael, episcopus Sagiensis 
Robertus, Rogerius de Montegomerii, Richardus proconsul, Rogerius de 
Bellomonte, Hubertus de Ria, Unfredus de Bohon, Hubertus de Portu, 
Turgisus de Tracei, Alveredus Malbedenc, Gaufredus de Sai. 


The document is not always so explicit as we could wish, but 
certain points are fairly clear. We see the Conqueror disposing of 
the hand of an heiress who holds an honour of the abbey of Mont 
St. Michel, and her husband receiving aids, reliefs, and suit of court 
from the men of the honour. The aids are carefully defined: the 
lord may have an aid for his ransom from captivity or for redeem- 
ing his forfeited land from the duke or abbot, for marrying one 
daughter, or for ransoming his son if captured in the service of the 
duke or abbot. The last is noteworthy, suggesting that the aid for 
knighting the eldest son may have developed comparatively late 
with the growing importance of the institution of knighthood. 
The mention of tenure in parage would be important, if it were 
more specific, with reference to the parage of Domesday and the 
early history of the tenure in Normandy, where it seems to be 
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otherwise unknown before Henry II.*' The glimpse of the courts 
of the honour is likewise interesting. Besides the manorial courts 
there is a court made up of the seven peers of the honour, an insti- 
tution already old, since in case of dispute the peers’ service is to 
be proved by the custom of their ancestors. The number seven 
suggests the usual number of the Frankish scabini from whom the 
peers of feudal courts seem to have been derived; probably it is 
these same seven who owe the military service due to William 
Painel. Cuarzes H. Haskins. 


5! Cf. Pollock and Maitland, ii. 264 ; Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, 
pp. 145-6 ; Guilhiermoz, Origine de la Noblesse, p. 214 ff.; Round, Victoria History of 
Hampshire, i. 441. 





The Coronation of Queen Elizabeth 


25 ELIZABETH was crowned in Westminster Abbey on 
15 January 1559. The coronation was a notable event for 
two reasons—first because it was the last coronation that took place 
in England with the Latin service of Plantagenet times, and 
secondly because the order of the ceremony at particular points 
throws light on the religious opinions which Elizabeth held, or 
professed to hold, at the beginning of her reign. The interest of 
the subject is increased by the fact that contemporary evidence of 
what happened is both scanty and conflicting; the student who 
turns his attention to it must begin by dissecting the evidence and 
determining which of the two main accounts is the more credible. 
When he has arrived at a conclusion on this point he will find that 
the facts which he has sifted out afford some help towards the 
solution of the question which has vexed, and still vexes, historians— 
What were Elizabeth’s intentions and beliefs in matters of religion 
when she ascended the throne ? 

The coronation of an English king in Tudor times was a 
magnificent and elaborate ceremony, consisting of a procession 
from the Tower to Westminster on the eve of the coronation day, 
a procession from Westminster Hall to the Abbey on the following 
morning, the coronation itself in the Abbey, and the banquet and 
other festivities which brought the proceedings to a close. This 
article is concerned with the coronation, which was the central 
solemnity, and more particularly with the mass which came at the 
end of the service in the Abbey. It is the course of events at the 
coronation mass that furnishes the most striking illustration of 
Elizabeth's attitude to the religious question at the beginning of 


her reign. 
I. The Authorities. 


The authentic contemporary documents describing the ¢orona- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth are remarkably few. They consist of— 

1. A narrative by an unknown English spectator. One copy 
of this narrative is in the Bodleian library (Ashmole’s collection), 
another is at the Record Office (S.P., Dom., Eliz., Addenda, vol. ix. 
no. 9). The original is not forthcoming. Both the narrative in 
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the Bodleian and that in the Record Office purport to be copies 
from an original ‘in Mr. Anthony Anthony’s collection.’ The 
narrative has often been reprinted.' 

2. A report by Il Schifanoya, an Italian resident in London, 
which is printed on pp. 16 and 17 of the Venetian Calendar, vol. vii. 

8. A fragment of a few sentences in the College of Arms?’ 
which is bound up in a volume entitled ‘W Y’ with a number 
of manuscript reports of royal functions. The only part of the 
volume which relates to Elizabeth’s coronation consists of the page 
containing this fragment and the page which immediately pre- 
cedes it (p. 197), both written in the same hand. The page which 
precedes the fragment is headed ‘The copie of ye Proclamation 
of Queene Elizabeth made by ye Heraulds after ye death of 
Queen Mary truly extracted out of an ould copie therof remayning 
in the office of Armes. May 1626 by me Yorke.’ This page 
contains copies of two proclamations, one announcing Elizabeth’s 
accession and the other inviting claimants to present claims to 
do service at her coronation. Then follows the page containing 
the fragment about the coronation. 

These three documents, together with two lines in a letter * from 
the Spanish ambassador De Feria, are the only contemporary 
accounts that exist of the actual coronation. For convenience of 
reference they are printed at the end of this article, being broken 
up into paragraphs in order to indicate the various stages of the 
ceremony. I refer to them hereafter as the English, Italian, and 
herald’s reports. I have added illustrative footnotes. 

Besides these narratives a few documents have survived which 
give a certain amount of indirect information. These are— 

1. A document entitled ‘Articles concerning the Queen’s 
Coronation’ containing memoranda on points connected with 
the ceremony. The document is among the Harleian MSS. 
in the British Museum (no. 6064, p. 4). A copy is in the 
Record Office (8.P., Dom., Eliz., vol. i. no. 51). It is not dated, 
but from internal evidence it must have been drawn up before 
18 December 1558. 

2. A folio volume of 147 pages among the lord chamberlain’s 
records at the Record Office (Lord Chamberlain's List, 1887, vol. 3), 
entitled on the cover ‘The presidente of the coronacoh of our 
Sovereyne lady Quene Elysabethe Solemnyzed at Westminster the 
XV" Day of January in the ffirst yer of Hir most prosperous 
Reyne. Anno Diii 1558.’ On the first page is a statement that 


' E.g. in Nichols’s Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, i. 61. 

* My acknowledgments are due to the chapter of the College of Arms for permis 
sion to copy this document; also to Mr. Lindsay, K.C., Windsor herald, for kindly 
helping me to trace it. 

* Spanish Calendar, i. 25. I quote these later on. 
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the book contains Sir Richard Sackville’s‘ ‘ accompte’ of all 
sums received by him for the coronation, of articles bought for 
the same purpose, and of materials issued from the great wardrobe. 
Then follow the accounts in great detail, together with lists of 
officers of state, members of the household, and servants of the 
court. The book ends with a list of ladies appointed to attend 
on the queen. I refer to this volume hereafter as ‘ Coronation 
Accounts.’ 

8. Two entries in another volume among the lord chamber- 
lain’s records (vol. 792) containing various documents connected 
with the great wardrobe of a very miscellaneous character. The 
entries relating to Elizabeth’s coronation are— 

(a2) A summary of the articles provided for her coronation 
(p. 258). This adds a little to the information furnished by the 
Coronation Accounts. 

(6) Four pages giving ‘ the order of proceeding from the Towre 
to the Palace of Westminster, the even of the coronacon of our 
souverayne lady quene Elizabeth’ (p. 164), and ‘ the proceeding to 
the Abbey for the coronacén ’ (p. 166). 


Il. Examination of the Authorities. 


Of the three reports of the coronation which are printed at the 
end of this article the English report, till a few years ago, was the 
only source from which historians drew their narratives. Recent 
writers however have preferred to base their accounts on the 
Italian report, which was not accessible to their predecessors. 
Dr. Dixon’s account® of the ceremony is drawn entirely from 
this source ; the late Professor Maitland, in the Cambridge Modern 
History,° relies, in part, on the same authority ; Mr. Frere, in his 
History of the English Church, refers’ to both reports, but he 
regards the Italian report as the more credible. The English report 
seems to have become discredited. Neither Maskell nor Mr. L. G. 
Wickham Legg, with their wealth of references * to coronations of all 
epochs from the sixth century to the present day, has thought it 


* Sir Richard Sackville had charge of all the arrangements at Elizabeth’s corona- 
tion (Harleian MS. 6064, no. 4). 

5 History of the Church of England, v. 49, 50. 

6 Vol. ii. p. 565. He writes, ‘ What happened at the coronation is obscure. The 
bishops, it seems, swore fealty in the accustomed manner; the epistle and gospel 
were read in English ; it is said that the celebrant was one of the queen’s chaplains, 
and that he did not elevate the Host; it is said that she did not communicate.’ 

7 P. 11: ‘The coronation mass was said in Latin, with the epistle and gospel read 
in English as well as Latin; and of two contrary reports that one is more probably 
true which states that the elevation was omitted and the celebrant was George Carew, 
dean of the Chapel Royal.’ 


* See the dissertations prefixed to Mr. Legg’s English Coronation Records, 1901, 
and to vol. ii. of Maskell’s Monumenta Ritualia, 1882. 
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worthy of notice. Prima facie it is not clear why a report which 
purports to be a contemporary narrative by an English spectator 
should be pushed aside by the report of a foreigner. I therefore 
propose, in the first place, to examine the English and Italian 
reports with a view to testing their respective credibility. In such 
an examination the following questions suggest themselves: Do 
the two narratives confirm or contradict each other, and, if they 
contradict each other, which of the two is the more accurate ? 
The first question is easily answered. The reports contradict each 
other. The Italian report states that the mass began early in the 
ceremony and that the coronation took place nearly half-way 
through the mass; the English report that the whole ceremony of 
coronation came first and that the mass was celebrated after it had 
been finished. According to the Italian the mass was sung by the 
dean of the Chapel Royal, because the bishops refused to officiate ; 
according to the Englishman the mass was sung by a bishop. The 
Italian states that the Host was neither consecrated nor elevated, 
the Englishman that Elizabeth withdrew at the consecration, thus 
implying that consecration and elevation took place. These con- 
tradictions cannot be reconciled. Either the English report or the 
Italian report is incorrect. We thus come to the question of their 
respective accuracy. So far as external evidence goes the Italian 
report, though written by a foreigner, isto be preferred. We know 
when and by whom it was written. It is strictly contemporary, 
written at the time by a man who was on the spot. Of the English 
report nothing is known. It is simply a narrative without date or 
name of author which in the seventeenth century formed part of 
the manuscript collections of a Mr. Anthony Anthony. 

But when we appeal to internal evidence we feel inclined to 
pin our faith on the Englishman. His report contains a detailed 
account of the solemnity, which has all the appearance of an eye- 
witness’s narrative. The Italian report, on the other hand, is a 
brief summary, in which a few items are singled out for description. 
It seems worth while to seek for some standard by which we can 
test the accuracy of both reports. Such a standard is provided by 
the Liber Regalis,’ a coronation service book which was used at 
coronations from 1307 to 1661."° I propose to test the accuracy 
of our two narratives by comparing them with the Liber Regalis. 
The ceremony '' consisted of the following parts :— 

1. The Recognition.—The king enters Westminster Abbey and 
advances to a seat near the altar. He is here exhibited by the 
archbishop to the people, who are asked whether they accept him 
as king, and reply with shouts of acclamation. 


® Engl. Coron. Ree. p. 81. © Ibid. pp. xv and xix of ‘ Introduction.’ 
" See Liber Regalis, passim. 
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2. The First Offering.—The king is led to the high altar, where 
he makes an offering of a pall and a pound of gold. 

8. The Sermon.—A sermon is preached by a bishop. 

4. The Oath.—The archbishop administers the oath. 

5. The Consecration of the King.—The king lies prostrate 
before the altar while prayers and psalms are said over him. 

6. The Anointing.—The king is anointed. 

7. The Investiture with the Ornaments and Insignia.—The 
archbishop blesses the ornaments and insignia one by one, and 
the king is invested with them in turn. They consist of the long 
tunic, buskins, sandals, spurs, girdle, sword, armils, mantle, crown, 
ring, gloves, sceptre, and rod. 

8. The Homaging.—The king is led to his throne, which is 
placed on a stage at the junction of the transept and the choir, 
and the bishops and peers do homage. 

9. The Mass.—The mass is celebrated. 

10. The Revesting.—The king is taken to St. Edward’s Chapel, 
divested of his robes and ornaments and revested with others. He 
then leaves the Abbey and the ceremony ends. 

This summary is sufficient to show that the coronation service 
was long and complicated, consisting of prayers, psalms, and chants, 
interspersed with ritual observances of a very elaborate kind. Any 
report of a coronation which follows the ceremonies step by step, 
giving them in correct order, must either have been written by an 
eye-witness or from the notes of an eye-witness. Now the English 
report is such a report. It records the ceremonies of the corona- 
tion in a bald, almost illiterate narrative, beginning with Elizabeth’s 
entry into the Abbey and ending with her departure from it. On 
comparing it with the Liber Regalis we find it quite accurate as 
regards sequence of events ; it describes each distinct stage of the 
solemnity in the order in which the Liber Regalis tells us that 
it took place. The writer was probably a layman, since he slurs 
over the devotional parts of the ceremony, being obviously more 
interested in what was done than in what was said—in the recogni- 
tion, the oath, the delivery of the regalia, and so on, than in the 
devotional exercises in which the ceremonial was embedded. His 
narrative contains mistakes and omissions, and his account of the 
administration of the oath is hopelessly confused, but nevertheless 
the general impression conveyed is that the narrative is what it 
purports to be, an account written down immediately after the 
event by a man who himself saw what he reports. This impression 
is confirmed by several expressions and turns of language which 
would hardly have occurred to anyone but a spectator. These are 
as follows :— 

1. Among the vestments with which the king is endued after 
he has been anointed is the ‘armill.’ The ‘armill’ was a vestment 
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shaped like a stole,'? woven of gold and set with precious stones, 
which was thrown over the king’s neck and hung down to his 
elbows, to which it was fastened with silken laces above and berieath 
each elbow. The English report describes Elizabeth’s investment 
with the armill as follows: ‘and after that two garters upon her 
hands.’ 

2. The English report mentions the following ceremonial as 
occurring during the celebration of the mass: ‘ And immediately 
after her Matie went to the offering. And before her Grace was 
borne iii naked swords, and a sword in the scabbard.’ The Liber 
Regalis makes no mention of the carriage of swords at this stage, 
but we know from the ‘ Little Device,’'* or programme, for the 
coronation of Henry VII that the ceremonial was usual at Tudor 
coronations. 

8. At that point of the ceremony which immediately precedes 
the anointing the English report contains the following passage : 
‘ And the Bishop sang the [blank in manuscript] of the Masse in a 
Book which was brought in before the Queene.’ In this mutilated 
passage the writer evidently refers to that part of the ordinary 
service of the mass which is technically called the Swrsuwm corda 
and immediately precedes the canon. Hearing’ words which 
were familiar to him as part of the mass he described what he 
heard by reference to the mass."® 


4, After mentioning that a sermon was preached the English 
report adds, ‘And after the sermon done the byshop bade the 
bedes her grace voyd out of the chayre knelyinge and said the 
Lordes Prayer.’ I have not found a reference to a bidding prayer 
in any other report of a coronation. There is no reason to doubt 
however that the prayer was used when Elizabeth was crowned. 
The bidding of the bedes,’’ either with or without a sermon, was 


2 Cf. the ‘ Little Device’ of Henry VII (Engl. Coron. Rec. p. 233) and Henry VIII 
(Cott. MS. Tib. E. viii.) 

'8 Mr. H. A. Wilson (Journal of Theological Studies, ii. 494) thinks that the word 
‘garters ’ is used to describe the bracelets and not the armill. It is immaterial to my 
argument whether the ornament was the armill, or the bracelets, but I think it more 
probable that it was the armill because it comes at the exact point at which the Liber 
Regalis places it, viz. immediately after the girding on of the sword. 

4 Engl. Coron. Rec. p. 236. Cf. also the ‘ Device’ for Henry VIII’s coronation, 
which repeats this prescription (Cotton MS. Tib. E. viii.) 

‘Ss The words are, ‘per omnia secula seculorum Amen. Dominus vobiscum. Et 
cum spiritu tuo. Sursumcorda. Habemusaddominum. Gracias agamus domino deo 
nostro. Dignum et iustum est. Vere dignum et iustum est equum et salutare nos 
tibi semper et ubique gracias agere domine sancte pater omnipotens eterne Deus.’ 

'6 Cf. Journal of Theological Studies, ii. 497. 

7 See The Lay Folks’ Mass Book (Early English Text Society, 1879), by Canon 
Simmons: ‘ The bidding prayers (as suggested by the name) are not so much a form 
of prayer as a bidding of the bedes or prayers of the people, calling aloud upon them 
to pray, and directing them what to pray for, or, as in after times, calling upon them 
to use certain specified devotions, with a required intention—paternosters, and after- 
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an old-established practice in England, reaching back into the 
earliest times. The reference to them in the English report is 
interesting, because they were among the few prayers which were 
said in English before as well as after the Reformation. This 
fact explains why our reporter mentions them by name alone 
among the many prayers which he heard in the course of the 
coronation. They attracted his attention because they were said 
in English in the midst of a service in which all the other devotions 
were said or sung in Latin.” 

For the reasons which I have stated above we may accept the 
English report as the production of an eye-witness. While it 
emerges successful from a comparison with the Liber Regalis, the 
narrative in the Venetian Calendar is unable to sustain the test. 
The writer begins with a few words about the ceremony in West- 
minster Hall, mentions, incorrectly, that the pax was delivered to 
Elizabeth there, and goes on to describe the procession to the 
Abbey. He gives the order of the procession wrong, and is more 
often wrong than right in his identification of the various noblemen 
who carried swords and regalia.'? When he comes to the ceremony 
in the Abbey he states, correctly, that it began with the recogni- 
tion, and he goes on to say that the mass followed, that the 
coronation took place after the epistle, and that on the conclusion 
of the coronation the mass was completed. The inaccuracy of this 
report appears from the summary of the service which I have given 
above. So far from coming almost at the beginning of the pro- 
gramme the mass concluded the whole proceeding; a number of 
elaborate ceremonies, which must have lasted several hours, inter- 
vened between it and the ‘recognition.’ It is difficult to believe 
that such a misleading account could have been written by a 
spectator. It may be objected that the Italian uses the word mass 
in a loose way to refer to the whole solemnity,”* which might easily 
be called a mass, since the rite of unction imparted sacramental 
grace. This explanation is not admissible however, because the 
references to the epistle and gospel and to elevation and consecra- 
tion make it clear that when he talks of the mass he means the 


wards paternosters and aves, or aves only.’ Cf. also Forms of Bidding Prayer, 
Oxford, 1840, by H. O. Coxe. 

'S It will be noticed that the reporter places the bidding prayer after, instead of 
before, the sermon. This was the ancient practice, which had long become obsolete. 
Unless our reporter has misplaced it through carelessness its position after the 
sermon is a curious illustration of the antiquity of the coronation service. Just as 
the coronation mass contained two items of ceremonial, the offering of bread and wine 
and the kissing of the gospel, which were of general observance in the early ages of 
the church, but had long become obsolete, so the placing of the bidding prayer after, 


instead of before, the sermon was another survival from remote antiquity (Lay 
Folks’ Mass Book, pp. 221, 232). 


'® See footnotes on p. 672, below. 
*° Machyn uses the word ‘ mass’ in this sense (Diary, p. 187). 
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mass proper. It is impossible to avoid the impression that his 
report is based on secondhand, inaccurate information. 


Ill. The Coronation Mass. 


I now come to the points to which I wish to draw more par- 
ticular attention, the manner of celebrating the mass at Elizabeth’s 
coronation and her conduct at that part of the service. For 
purposes of comparison I print the three reports side by side, 
placing the English report first, because it is the fullest. 












English Report. Herald’s Report. Italian Report. 


1. And after that the bishop |1. Then ye mass began | 1. Then the choristers com- 
began the mass, the by ye dean, she menced the mass, which 
queen’s majesty having still sitting was sung by the dean of 
the sceptre in the right her chapel, her chap- 
hand and the world in lain, the bishops not 
the left hand having chosen to say 

mass without elevating 
the host or consecrating 
it, as that worthy indi- 
vidual did 















2. the epistle read first in 
Latin 

. and after that in English 

. and after that the bishop 


brought”' her grace the | 3. {ss epistle and gospel 
4. 


gospel, which also was being recited in English 
read first in Latin and 


after in English 
5. and she kissed *' the words 
of the gospel 
6. and immediately after her 6. till ye offering 
majesty went” to the 
offering, and before her 
grace was borne iii naked 
swords and a sword in ’ 
the scabbard 
7. and her grace kneeling | 7. she went and kissed 
before the altar, and ye patent 
kissed the paten and 
offered* certain money 
into the basin 
8. and then and there was 8. and had a collect | 


He CO 

















read?! to her grace cer- said over her 
tain words 

9. andthen hergrace returned 9. and went to her 
into her closet, hearing traverse, and ye 
the consecration of the mass proceeds 










mass 





21 See the ‘ Liber Regalis,’ Engl. Coron. Rec. p. 103. The kissing of the gospel 
was part of the prescribed ritual. 

2 Ibid. The offering also was part of the ritual. 

3 Cf. the ‘ Liber Regalis,’ Engl. Coron. Rec. pp. 103, 104. The offering consisted 
of bread and wine and a mark of gold. It will be noticed that the report does not 
mention an offering of bread and wine. They are mentioned in the reports of 
the coronations of Edward VI (Leland, Collectanea, 1774, iv. 327) and Mary (MS. 
College of Arms, no. I 7, p. 72). 

** Cf. ‘ Liber Regalis,’ Engl. Coron. Rec. p. 104: ‘ Capite regis ante altare paululum 
inclinato dicat pontifex qui celebrat missam oraciones sequentes.’ Then follow two 
prayers, and then the rubric, ‘ Hiis oracionibus finitis reducantur ad sedes suas.’ 
VOL. XXII.—NO. LXXXVIII. uu 
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English Report. Herald’s Report. Italian Report. 

10. and her grace kissed the 
pax *° 

11. and when the mass was 11. andended yequeen | 11. The mass and all the 
done her grace removed went into St. Ed- ceremonies being con- 
behind the high altar, ward’s Chapel to cluded, and the queen 
and then and there her shift her | having twice changed her 
majesty changed her ap- apparel, they returned 
parel into Westminster Hall 


A glance at the several reports printed above shows that the 
English report is much the fullest. It gives the order of the 
service correctly, mentioning eleven distinct items, while the 
herald’s report mentions six and the Italian only three. The two 
items which possess most interest for the historical student are 
the first and the ninth, since they provide materials for an answer 
to the question, Did irregularities occur at Elizabeth’s mass, or 
was it performed according to the correct Roman (or rather Sarum) 
ritual? On this point there is a remarkable contradiction in the 
reports. The herald’s report and the Italian report agree in saying 
that the mass was sung (or begun) by the dean, while the English 
report says that it was begun by the bishop; the herald’s report 
and the English report agree in saying that Elizabeth withdrew at 
the consecration, implying thereby that the ceremonies of elevation 
and consecration were performed, while the Italian report asserts 
that there was no elevation or consecration.” We may feel reason- 
ably certain that the three reports emanate from three independent 
sources, and consequently when two of them agree as to a particular 
incident we have very strong evidence that that incident really 
ocewrred. At first sight, therefore, we are inclined to, assume, as 
facts which are conclusively proved, first, that the mass was sung 
by the dean, and secondly, that Elizabeth withdrew at the conse- 
cration. But a little consideration shows that these two facts are 
inconsistent. If the dean sang the mass why should Elizabeth 
withdraw ? Her only possible motive for withdrawing was repug- 
nance to the ceremony of elevation. But if the dean sang the mass 
it is hardly conceivable that he should have insisted on performing 


2 Cf. ‘Liber .Regalis,’ Engl. Coron. Rec. p. 105. The pax was ‘a plate with a 
figure of Christ on the cross stamped on it, kissed first by the priest, then by the 
clerics and congregation ’ (Catholic Dictionary, 1897, p. 542). 

26 When the Italian says that there was no consecration it is not necessary to 
assume that he means no consecration of any kind, What he probably means is that 
there was no valid consecration, no consecration worth the name. It was 1 common 
charge against the Reformers that their consecration was no consecration. The 
speeches of Scot and Feckenham against the Bill of Uniformity (reprinted in Dr. Gee’s 
Elizabethan Prayer Book, pp. 228, 236) make the charge, and Scot sums it up by 
saying that in the consecration the Reformers pass over the words of Christ ‘as they 


were telling a tale or rehearsing a story.’ See also the Parker Correspondence, p. 65 
(Parker Society). 
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a rite which was distasteful to her. The dean was George Carew,” 
. archdeacon of Exeter, a man who had held spiritual preferment 
under both Edward and Mary, a man, that is to say, of pliable 
character, who would certainly not have insisted on a ceremonial 
which his mistress disliked. Indeed, his very appointment as dean 
shows that he would make no difficulty about complying with her 
wishes. She would not have deprived Thirlby * in order to appoint 
Carew without first making sure that he would perform the services 
in the way that she liked. We may therefore feel satisfied that if 
the dean sang the mass the rite of elevation was omitted. But if 
the rite of elevation was omitted why should Elizabeth withdraw ? 
This question leads to another: Is it certain that she withdrew ? 
The reports say that she went (or returned) to her traverse (or 
closet). Do they mean that she withdrew entirely from the service, 
or merely that she went from the throne, on which she had been 
sitting, to a traverse, or curtained pew, near the altar? In the 
sixteenth century the word ‘ traverse’ was used to describe a royal 
pew or inclosure in church secluded by a curtain, When Elizabeth 
opened parliament in 1568 she sat in a traverse ** at the preliminary 
service in Westminster Abbey. Since it was her practice when she 
attended church to sit in a special pew, which the language of the 
day called a traverse, it is an obvious inference that the traverse to 
which she withdrew during her coronation mass was such a traverse, 
and that she withdrew to it not from repugnance to any part of 
the ceremonial but merely because it was her habit to seclude 
herself in this way during divine service.*° 
For two reasons however this view is untenable. In the first 
place it is clear that in Tudor times the king heard the coronation 
27 See Dictionary of National Biography, ix. 51, and references quoted in the first 
paragraph. For a fuller account of Carew see B.M. Add. MS. 5811, p. 64r, and 
Fryth’s ‘ List of the Deans of Windsor’ (Ashmole’s Antiquities of Berkshire, iii. 231). 
Carew was a noted pluralist, holding at the same time the deaneries of Windsor 
(collated 1560) and Bristol (collated 1559), as well as other preferments. Fryth 
accuses him of dilapidating the deanery of Windsor in such a shameless way that the 


visitor, Lord Keeper Bacon, had to interfere. 

*8 Spanish Calendar, p. 6. 

* «The order of the procedinge of the parliamente one the v" yere of our souve- 
raigne lady quene Elizabeth ’ 

[procession]. 

‘And in this order her highness proceeded to the cathedral churche of Westminster 
and there at the north dore alyghted where was delivered to her highnes ye Scepter 
The deane with all the reste of the Clarkes standying on eche syde within the cherche 
in there copes Thus her highnes there under a canapy borne by the knightes her 
Scepter in her hand and Trayne borne by the Lord Chamblen assysted by the 
vischambn proceded upe in to the Chancell and there was placed within her travers 
on ye south side therof and so proceded to the servyce’ (D’Ewes ‘Collections,’ 
Harleian MS. 158, p. 127). For other instances of Elizabeth’s use of a traverse see 
Nichols’s Progresses, i. 158, 159, 199, 209. 


* The use of a traverse was not peculiar to Elizabeth. Henry VII is mentioned 
as using one at mass (Leland, Collectanea, iv. 245). 


vuuvs 
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mass seated on his throne, merely descending to the altar to make 
his offering and to receive the sacrament. This ritualis prescribed - 
explicitly in the ‘ Devices’ for the coronation of Henry VII* and 
Henry VIII,” and it was observed at the coronations of Elizabeth ** 
of York (Henry VII’s queen), Anne Boleyn,* Edward VI,* and 
Mary. Elizabeth’s withdrawal to a traverse after the offering was 
a divergence from contemporary ritual which in a solemnity where 
the prescribed order was scrupulously observed cannot have taken 
place without grave reason. In the second place, at coronations 
the word traverse had a special meaning, viz. the dressing-room 
to which the king withdrew to change his vestments.*”7 The word 
occurs repeatedly in reports of coronations during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and always, so far as I have found, in 
this sense. 

In order that the meaning of Elizabeth’s action in withdrawing 
may be fully understood one point remains to be made clear, viz. 
the situation of the traverse. The English report refers to it as 
behind * the altar, while the herald’s report says at one place that 
she went to her traverse, and almost immediately after that she 
went into St. Edward’s Chapel ‘ to shift her.’ Again, the report of 
Mary’s coronation when it first mentions her traverse describes it 
as ‘ beinge on the lyft hande of the high aulter.’ ** It looks as if 
Mary and Elizabeth had two traverses, one beside the high altar 
and the other in St. Edward’s Chapel. This inference is negatived 
however by the final reference to the traverse i in n Mary's s report,“ ° 
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rd [i.e. received] of her all the regalles and delyvered them to the 
deane of Westminster to be laid upon the aulter.’ The word 
‘aforesaid ’ implies that only one traverse was used at Mary’s corona- 
tion. A reference to the ‘ Little Device’ of Henry VII enables us 
to locate this traverse with certainty in St. Edward’s Chapel. The 
ceremony of delivering the ornaments after the mass was performed *! 
in St. Edward’s Chapel, and Mary’s traverse must, accordingly, 
have been placed there. At Elizabeth’s coronation the situation 
of the traverse was no doubt the same. That she had a traverse 
in St. Edward’s Chapel is proved by the statement in the herald’s 
report that she went there to ‘shift her’ after the mass, and that 
this was her only traverse is proved both by the analogy of previous 
coronations and by the following passage in an almost contemporary 
document on coronation ritual: ‘A traverse near unto St. Edward’s 
shrine and a closet ** are to be used for their [the king’s and queen’s| 
retiring places when they twice shift their robes in the time of their 
coronation.’** We may, therefore, regard it as certain that the 
traverse to which Elizabeth withdrew was in St. Edward’s Chapel. 
But St. Edward’s Chapel was situated behind the chancel of the 
main building, and was separated from it by the stone wall (tech- 
nically called the sanctuary wall) against which the high altar was 
placed. In order to enter it Elizabeth had to pass through one “ 
of the doors which pierce this stone wall on each side of the altar, 
and by passing through the door she left the chancel of the Abbey 
and withdrew entirely from the service. 


Mary’s coronation when it first mentions her traverse describes it 
as ‘ beinge on the lyft hande of the high aulter.’**® It looks as if 
Mary and Elizabeth had two traverses, one beside the high altar 
and the other in 8t. Edward’s Chapel. This inference is negatived 
however by the final reference to the traverse in Mary’s report,‘ 
which is in the following terms: ‘Then she was conveyd agayne 
into her traversse aforesaid and ther the lord great chamblen 


31 Engl. Coron. Rec. pp. 235-7, %? Cotton MS. Tib. E. viii. 

33 Leland, Collectanea, iv. 224. 

3 Hall’s Chronicle (ed. 1904), ii. 238. 

33 Leland, Collectanea, iv. 327. The minutes of the meeting of Edward VI’s 
privy council at which the programme for his coronation was drawn up end with the 
following sentence: ‘Then shall the King be ledde to his travers to heare the High 
Masse and so departe home crowned in order as he set fourthe accordingly’ (Privy 
Council Acts, ii. 33). These words seem to prove that Edward VI, at any rate, 
heard his coronation mass in a traverse. But they are contradicted by the report of 
the actual coronation, which states expressly that he heard the mass seated on his 
throne. It was probably the usual practice for the king to sit in a traverse when he 
attended.mass, and the privy council, who were not experts in coronation ritual, took 
for granted, when drawing up the programme, that at his coronation he would hear 
mass in the usual way. 

86 MS. College of Arms, 17, p. 72. The reports of Edward’s and Mary’s corona- 
tions do not mention their communion, but it is practically certain that Mary, at any 
rate, communicated, 

37 Engl. Coron. Rec. p. 106. 

88 «When mass was done her grace removed behind the high aulter, and then and 
there her Matie changed her apparrel.’ 

3° MS. College of Arms, 'I 7, p. 70. © Ibid. p. 72. 
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nically called the sanctuary wall) against which the high altar was 
placed. In order to enter it Elizabeth had to pass through one “ 
of the doors which pierce this stone wall on each side of the altar, 
and by passing through the door she left the chancel of the Abbey 
and withdrew entirely from the service. 

Why did Elizabeth commit this striking breach of the ritual of 
centuries ? Why did she withdraw from the mass when the most 
solemn part of the service was about to begin? The answer hardly 
admits of doubt. Her motive for withdrawing was repugnance to 
the ceremony of elevation.** The elevation of the Host, in the eyes 


“| «And it is to wit that a certain place near the said Shryne [St. Edward’s] must 
be prepared with travers and curtens. . . . And there also the said chamberlayn shall 
take for [from] the King all the Regalls aforesaid, and peace by peace deliver them to 
the Abbot of Westminster, the same by him to be Layed upon the said Awlter [of St. 
Edward’s shrine] ’ (HZngl. Coron. Rec. p. 237). 

“ The closet was for the queen. The word is used in this sense, and also as 
synonymous with traverse in the ‘ Little Device’ of Henry VII (ibid. p. 238). 

** This quotation is taken from B.M. Add. MS. 6297, p. 359. The manuscript is 
entitled ‘ Precedents &c. of the Officers of Arms;’ it is written in a comparatively 
modern hand, and contains copies of notes on all sorts of heraldic questions inter- 
spersed with narratives of royal ceremonies in the sixteenth and first quarter of the 
seventeenth century. To judge from the context the passage quoted was written in 
1625 in connexion with Charles I’s coronation. 

“* When a king and queen are crowned the king passes to his traverse through the 
south door and the queen to her traverse through the north door (Engl. Coron. 
Ree. p. lxii). 

** The English reporter uses the word ‘ consecration,’ not ‘ elevation,’ but the terms 
were almost synonymous. Cf. Simmons in the Lay Folks’ Mass Book, p. 268: 
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of the sixteenth century, was the visible sign which proclaimed 
the doctrine of transubstantiation,** and we know on the clearest 
evidence that it was repugnant to Elizabeth. Independent con- 
temporary witnesses tell us that on Christmas Day she ordered 
the bishop who sang mass to omit elevation, and that on his 
refusal she withdrew from the service.’ This incident created 


‘Sacring is properly the consecration or blessing of the sacramental elements, but 
from the twelfth century onwards it was so closely connected with the elevation, 
which men could see—and the words of the canon they could not hear—that it was 
used in popular language for the elevation of the Host.’ 

“© The objections of the catholics to the First Prayer Book of Edward VI in 1548/49 
centred upon the omission of elevation and adoration. See Gasquet and Bishop, 
Edward VI and the Book of Common Prayer, pp. 165, 178, 199, 405. 

* (i) Fitzwilliams to More. ‘ And ffor newes you shall ondyrstand that yestyrdaye 
beyng Chrystemas day the quene’s majestie repayryd to hyr great closet with hyr 
nobles and ladyes, as hath ben accustomyd yn ssuch high feasts. And she perseving 
a bysshope preparing himselfe to masse all in the olde ffowrme, she tarryd there 
ontill the gospelle was done, and when all the people lokyd ffor hir to have offryde 
according the olde ffaccon, she with hyr nobles reeturnyd agayn ffrom the closet and 
the masse, onto her priveye chamber ’ (Kempe’s Losely MS. p. 183). 

(ii) Spanish Calendar, p.17: ‘On the Sunday of Christmas-tide the queen before 
going to mass sent for the bishop of Carlisle, who was to officiate, and told him that 
he need not elevate the host for adoration. The bishop answered that her majesty 
was mistress of his body and life, but not of his conscience, and accordingly she 
heard the mass until after the gospel, when she rose and left, so as not to be present 
at the canon and adoration of the host, which the bishop elevated as usual.’ 

(iii) Venetian Calendar, p. 2: ‘On Christmas Day the bishop of Carlisle sang 
high mass, and her majesty sent to tell him that he was not to elevate the host; to 
which the good bishop replied that thus had he learnt the mass, and that she must 
pardon him, as he could not do otherwise; so the gospel being ended, her majesty 
rose and departed, and on other days it has been so done by her chaplains.’ 

(iv) Before issuing the bull ‘Regnans in Excelsis’ (dated 25 February 1570), by 
which he deprived Elizabeth, Pope Pius V caused an inquiry to be held into her 
conduct. At this inquiry Daniel, ex-dean of Hereford, deposed as follows : ‘ Adfueram 
cum Regina Elizabetha in Sacello esset sub anno 1559 ubi Missam celebrante episcopo 
Calceonensi dum Cantores gloria in excelsis canebant ipsa unum qui a secretis ei erat 
ad eumdem episcopum misit, qui praeciperet ne Hostiam clevaret. At episcopus, ut 
accepi, respondit se iuxta Catholicae ecclesiae consuetudinem, Hostiam elevare velle. 
Quare Regina antequam evangelium diceretur discessit : et ipse a secretis mihi dixit 
quod discesserat, ne vifleret Sacramenti elevationem. Et Decanus, Reginae nomine 
praecepit mihi, ut die S. Stephani celebrare deberem, sine tamen elevatione. Quod 
quidem facere recusavi. Quare illa postea sacellanum suum, Minter appellatum, 
misit qui absque elevatione celebravit; et videbam Reginam quae aderat huic; quia 
ego quoque aderam et praefatus Presbyter non elevavit’ (Annales Ecclesiastici, 
vol. xxiv., Rome, 17387; quoted by Dixon, v. 15), The ‘ Minter’ referred to at the 
end of this quotation was probably Winter, one of the queen’s chaplains. A list 
of ‘spiritual men without promotion,’ which is among the State Papers (Dom., Eliz., 
vol. iv. no. 38), contains the following entry: ‘ Chaplains of the queen’s majesty : 

Mr. Dean, 
Mr. Almoner, 
Mr. Wynter, 
Mr. Yonge, 
Mr. Dowman.’ 


This document, from internal evidence, must belong to a date not earlier than the 
end of May 1559. 
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such a stir that it was known in Rome in January“ and in 
Germany *° almost as early. 

I have now reached two definite conclusions, first, that Elizabeth 
withdrew at the consecration, and secondly, that she withdrew 
because the ceremony of elevation was distasteful to her. A third 
conclusion is inevitable, that the elevation must have taken place. 
But, as I have already shown, if the mass was sung by the dean 
the elevation cannot have been performed. Weare thus confronted 
by two point-blank contradictions, the performance of the solemnity 
by the dean and the insistence on elevation. From these contra- 
dictions there is no issue unless we assume that the mass was sung, 
not by the dean, but, as the English reporter says, by the bishop. 
Notwithstanding the concurrence of the herald’s and Italian reports 
I believe that they are mistaken and that the Englishman is right. 
If the bishop sang the mass the contradictions disappear. The 
bishop sang the mass with the full ritual, including elevation, and 
Elizabeth withdrew because the elevation was distasteful to her. 
The same thing happened as had happened on Christmas Day. On 
both occasions the officiating bishop was Oglethorpe, on both occa- 
sions he celebrated the mass with the full ritual, on both occasions 
Elizabeth withdrew. 

Besides the argument from the probabilities of the case there is 
an argument of a more direct kind that Elizabeth’s coronation mass 
was celebrated by a bishop in the orthodox way. This argument 
is derived from the evidence of Daniel at the Roman process of 
1570, which I have quoted above." The object of Daniel’s evidence 
was to prove that Elizabeth had committed heretical acts, and 
therefore he deposed to heretical acts of which he had been eye- 
witness, the prohibition of elevation on Christmas Day and the 
celebration without elevation the day after. Now Daniel was the 
sub-dean of Elizabeth’s chapel,®*' and he must have been present 
at her coronation with the other members of the chapel. If 
Elizabeth’s coronation mass was celebrated in an irregular way 
surely he would have mentioned it in his evidence. The object of 
that evidence being to prove her heresy, what more capital instance 
could lie give than the celebration of her coronation mass in an 
heretical way ? The argument from silence is seldom convincing, 
but having regard to the circumstances in which Daniel gave his 


* A diarium pontificum in the Corsini Library (38 F. 6) contains the following 
entry : ‘1559. La Regina d’ Inghilterra finalmente di questo mese (gennaro) si dichiara 
Luterana, e fece un decreto che non si dovesse predicar altro che |’ Evangelio e 
l’ Epistola di San Paolo et essendo alla messa non volse stare a veder consecrare anzi 
volse impedire il vescovo che non consecrasse’ (Record Office Transcripts, vol. 69). 

4 Duchess of Suffolk to Cecil, from Crossen, dated 4 March: ‘ Well, it is so 
reported here that her majesty tarried but the gospel, and so departed’ (Foreign 
Calendar, p. 160). 

3° P. 662, note 47. 5! Coronation Accounts, p. 97, 
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evidence his omission to refer to Elizabeth’s coronation mass 
creates at least a presumption that it was celebrated in the 
orthodox way. 

If it is a fact that a bishop sang the mass, is it possible to 
explain why both the Italian and the herald’s reports assign the 
office of celebrant to the dean? I believe the answer to be that 
the dean began the mass by leading the choir when the introit was 
sung. The rubric in the Liber Regalis is as follows :— 


Tune omnibus hiis ita peractis inchoetur officium misse a cantoribus 
de solempnitate diei, si contigerit dictam fieri coronacionem in festo 
solempni. Si vero evenerit quod dicta coronacio fiat in simplici die 
dominico missa de dominica prius a conventu debito more celebrata 
Incipiatur missa pro rege officium. 


Elizabeth was crowned on a simple Sunday, and it may be pre- 
sumed that the mass began with the office, or introit, ‘ Protector 
Noster.’ This is what happened at the coronations of Henry VII * 
and Henry VIII," and there is no reason to suppose that a change 
was made later. We know from the ‘ Little Device’ of Henry VII” 
that the introit was begun by the choir, and we know from 
Machyn’s diary, read with the Italian report,’ that the choir at 
Elizabeth’s coronation was furnished by the Queen’s Chapel.‘* Now 
the head of the Queen’s Chapel was the dean of the Chapel Royal, 
and it is conceivable that the words of the herald’s report, ‘ then ye 
masse began by the dean,’ merely mean that the dean and the 
chapel began the introit ‘Protector Noster.’ The Italian reporter, 
having heard that the dean began the mass by leading at the 
introit, jumped to the conclusion that he sang the whole mass and 
assumed that he omitted the elevation, just as he had omitted it 
- On previous occasions. This explanation seems more probable 
than the only alternative, that Carew, the dean of Elizabeth’s own 
chapel, the man whom she had selected for this post not two 
months before, insisted on performing a rite which was so obnoxious 
to her that she withdrew from the solemnity rather than be present 
at it. 


8 Engl. Coron. Rec. p. 102. 53 Ibid. p. 236. 

5 Cotton MS. Tib. E. viii. 

55 ¢ All the premisses dewly done, the office of the Masse that beginneth, Protector 
Noster, shalbe begone of the rulers of the “ Quere”’ (Engl. Coron. Rec. p. 236). 
Similarly at the coronation of Henry VIII (Cotton MS. Tib. E. viii.) The reports of 
the coronation of Edward VI and Mary do not mention what chants were used at 
their coronations. 

5° P. 187: ‘Ther mett all the byshoppes, and all the chapell with iii crosses, and 
in ther copes, the byshops mytered, and syngyng Salve festa dies.’ 

47 ¢ The queen was received [in Westminster Hall], the choristers singing ’ (Venet. 
Cal. p. 16). 

58 Elizabeth’s chapel consisted of the dean, Carew, the sub-dean, Daniel, 5 priests, 
a paternoster priest, an epistoler, 26 gentlemen of the chapel, the master of the 
children, 12 children, and 6 men of the vestry (Coronation Accounts, p. 97). 
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IV. Elizabeth’s Behaviour at the Mass. 


I now come to the detail of the coronation mass. It was high 
mass with the addition of certain ceremonies peculiar to the occa- 
sion. According to the Liber Regalis,*® read with the Sarum 
missal,® the service, at the point to which I wish to call attention, 
proceeded as follows :— 


(1) the gospel, 

(2) the presentation of the gospel to the king to kiss, 

(8) the, king’s offering consisting of an oblation of bread and wine and 
a mark of gold, 

(4) two prayers, 

(5) the preliminary elevation,® 

(6) the consecration and the elevations following on the consecration of 
each of the elements, 

(7) the ritual following on consecration, 

(8) the Agnus Dei, 

(9) the presentation of the pax to the king to kiss, 

(10) the communion, including the communion of the king. 


The English, read with the herald’s report, enables us to follow 
Elizabeth’s proceedings. She remained present during the earlier 
part of the mass, seated on her throne; after kissing the gospel 
(2) she came down from her throne and made her offering (3), 


two prayers were said over her (4), and then, when the pre- 
liminary elevation (5) was about to take place, instead of 
returning to her throne, as the contemporary ritual directed and 
as Henry VII, Elizabeth of York, Henry VIII, Anne Boleyn, 
Edward VI, and Mary had done, she withdrew into her traverse in 
St. Edward’s Chapel, where she remained until the consecration 
and the elevations incidental to consecration (6) were completed. 
She returned to her throne® at some point during stages (7) and (8) 
of the service, she received the pax (9), and it may be presumed 
that she remained present until the mass was finished. If she had 
absented herself again the reports could hardly have failed to mention 
the fact. 

On one point the reports leave us in doubt,—whether Elizabeth 
communicated or not. Because they are silent it does not follow 
as of course that she abstained. There can be no doubt that Mary 
communicated, and yet the official report * of her coronation makes 


8° Engl. Coron. Rec..p. 103. 

® Maskell, Ancient Liturgy, 1882. 

6! By the English uses (except Hereford) the Host was elevated immediately before 
as well as after consecration. The preliminary elevation was not authorised by the 
Roman use (Maskell, Ancient Liturgy, p. 134; Lay Folks’ Mass Book, p. 283, note 2). 

*? The reports do not say this explicitly, but as her four predecessors received the 
pax seated on the throne Elizabeth probably received it there too. 

* MS. College of Arms, I 7, p. 72. 
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no mention of the fact. It records the fact that she received the 
pax, and then goes straight on to the final ceremony of revesting. 
Two circumstances however make it probable that Elizabeth did 
not communicate. The first is that no mention is made of her 
offering an oblation of bread. The king’s offering at the mass ‘con- 
sists of a mark of gold, an ‘ obley’ of bread, with which he is after- 
wards ‘houselled,’ and a cruet of wine, which is given to him to 
drink after his communion.** Now the English report mentions 
the offering of money, but not the offering of bread and wine. It 
is a reasonable inference that no bread or wine was offered. The 
probability of the inference is increased by the report of De Feria, 
the Spanish ambassador. Writing on 81 January De Feria says—® 


By last post * I wrote your majesty that I had been told that the 
queen took the holy sacrament sub utraque specie on the day of her 
coronation, but it was all nonsense. She did not take it at all. 


This report is probably correct, for De Feria, having misinformed 
Philip once, would presumably make sure of his facts before send- 
ing a second report, What he writes, taken with the silence of 
the English narrative, may be regarded as proving that Elizabeth 
did not communicate. C. G. Bayne, 


I. THe EneuisH Report. 


State Papers, Domestic, Addenda, vol. 9, no. 9. Transcribed from 
Mr. Anthony Anthony’s collection. 


First her Grace satt in a chair *’ of Estate in the midde of the Church 
before the high aulter and immediately her Grace was conducted from 
Therecog- the said chaire and led between two Lordes®* to be proclaymed 
mn by a Bishop Quene of England at iiii places and the Trumpettes 
blowing at every proclamation. And immediately the Quene’s Maty. was 
brought to the Chaire of Estate. 


* Engl. Coron. Rec. p. 236 (for Henry VII); Leland, Collectanea, iv. 327 (for 
Edward VI); MS. College of Arms, I 7, p. 72 (for Mary). 

8 Span. Cal. p. 25. * This letter is not extant. 

® Cf. Engl. Coron.. Rec. p. xxii. According to the prescribed ritual the king sat in 
three different chairs at different parts of the ceremony—(1) the chair of estate, (2) St. 
Edward’s chair, (3) the throne. At certain points he knelt at a faldstool. In Eliza- 
beth’s coronation accounts three chairs are referred to—(1) ‘St. Edwarde’s chaire,’ 
(2) the ‘siege Royall,’ (3) a ‘ Chayre of Estate’ (pp. 17-9). There is no mention of 
a faldstool. , 

*’ The earls of Shrewsbury and Pembroke (Venetian Calendar, p. 18, and the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Records, vol. 792, p. 167). The office of supporting the king at his 
coronation belonged to the bishops of Durham and Bath and Wells (Engl. Coron. Rec. 
p- 180). Tunstal and Bourne, the incumbents of the sees at Elizabeth’s accession, 
were absent from her coronation. Tunstal was excused from attending on account 
of his age and the discomfort of travelling in winter. The draft of the letter which 
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And immediately her Grace was led before the high aulter and there 
sitting a Bishop the Quene’s Matie kneeling before the Bishop and kissed 
The first the patyn her Grace offered ® money and the Bishop layd it in 
efuring ye Basyne and imediately offerid a part *° of red silke wherein 
the paten was covered. 

And immediately’! hir Highness sat in a chaire before the Aulter there 
being a Bishop”? in the Pulpit preaching a Sermon before the Queenes 
Matie. and all the Lordes Spirituall and Temporall. And after 
the Sermon done the Bishop bade ”* the bedes her Grace voyde 
out of the chayre kneelyinge and said the Lordes Prayer. 

And after that her Grace satt in hir Chayre. And the Bishop gave 
her a Book which she had taking her oath. And after that the Bishop 
ieeiilh kneeling before the Aulter read in two Bookes; and her Grace 

gave a little book to a Lord to deliver unto the Bishop. The 
Bishop returned the book to the Lord, and red other Bookes. And 
immediately the Bishop: took the Queenes booke and read it before the 
Quene hir grace.” 


The sermon 


excused him is among the State Papers (Domestic, vol. i. no. 37). It instructs him 
to nominate three ‘ mete persons’ from whom the queen would choose one to perform 
his duties at the coronation. The draft had first directed him to nominate three ‘of 
your brethren bishops,’ but these words have been crossed out and the direction to 
nominate three meet persons substituted. Bourne, who was president of the council 
of Wales, was absent from parliament, presumably on the duties of his office, and it 
may be assumed that he was absent from the coronation also. 

® The Coronation Accounts (p. 15) contain the following entry :— 

‘iii yardes satten Crimsin wroughte with Braunches & workes of golde for 
one Paule for the Quene to offre at high masse.’ 
No reference is made to the offering of gold, but the following entry occurs in the 
summary of the articles provided for Elizabeth’s coronation (Lord Chamberlain’ 
Records, vol. 792, p. 225) :— 
‘Crimsen capha [a rich silk cloth] golde bawdkin for a pawle 
which the Quene doth offre at highe masse ‘ ; “ae yerdes 
a pece of golde value. . « SEs’ 
It will be noticed that the first and seven offerings are confused. The offering at 
high mass was the second offering, but a pall was not offered then. 

7 « Part’ is no doubt a copyist’s error for ‘ pall.’ 

7! According to the ‘ Liber Regalis’ (Engl. Coron. Rec. p. 87) the king lies prostrate 
before the altar after the offering, a short prayer is said, and then the sermon follows. 
The report of Mary’s coronation notes that at this point ‘a quission of velvet was 
layd before the Aulter upon the which her Grace laye prostrat whyle eten [sic 
for ‘ certain’] orysons was said over her’ (MS. College of Arms, I 7, p. 70). 

72 Thename of the bishop has not been preserved. He was chosen by the other 
bishops, as appears from the following entry in the ‘ Articles Concerning the Queen’s 
Coronation:’ ‘Item her Matie Spiritualtie to appoint the precher the Daie of the 
Coronacion.’ The preacher at Mary’s coronation was the bishop of Chichester, 


who was specially appointed by Mary (Privy Council Acts for 4 September 1553, 
vol. iv. 339). 


78 See p. 655. 

** As I have noted at p. 654 I am unable tomake anything of this confused account. 
The ‘Articles’ contain the following entry: ‘Item a copy of the Othe that her 
Majestie shall take to be sene and perused by her highness. The Bokes remayne 
with the Abbot of Westminster.’ The oath was in the form of questions by the 
bishop and answers, by the queen, and the books referred to in the ‘ Articles’ as 
remaining with the abbot of Westminster were probably separate copies of the oath. 
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And after that hir Grace kneeled before the Aulter and the Bishop 


eee red a booke before her Grace.”> And immediately her Grace 


cration went to shift her apparrel. *° 
preliminary 


to the And the Bishop sang the . . . . of the Masse in a Booke 
snoineing which was brought in before the Queene. And then and there 
was a carpet with kussynes of gold spread before the aulter. And 
Secretary Cycill delivered a Booke to the Bishop and there was a Bishop 
standing at.the left hand of the aulter.”’ 


And the Queenes Matie being newly apparrelled came before the 
Aulter and lean’d”* upon the kussyns, and over her was spread a read 
The silken cloth.”? And then and there the Bishop annoynted her 


anointing Grace. And that done changing apparrel her grace retorned 
and sat in her chayre.*° 


8 These few words describe a ceremonial of considerable length, during which 
the ‘ Veni Creator ’ and the Litany are sung and several long prayers are said (Engl. 
Coron. Rec. p. 88), the king lying prostrate before the altar. 

% According to the ‘ Liber Regalis’ (ibid. p. 91) the changing of apparel takes 
place after, and not before, the singing of the sentences which are referred to in the 
words ‘the . . . of the masse.’ 

* It is difficult to identify the item of ceremonial referred to here. I conjecture 
that these words refer to the taking of the oath and were added as an afterthought. 
They ought to have come in a few lines earlier, but were inserted here by mistake— 
perhaps of a copyist. 

*8 Cf. Engl. Coron. Rec. p. xxxvi. Mr. Legg points out that the later Plantagenets 
and the Tudors knelt to receive the unction. 

*® The Coronation Accounts (p. 15) contain the following entry :— 


Satten crimsin wroughte with Braunches and workes of gold for 

* pawles of ( one Paule of iii yardes di qrt [three-quarters] in Lengthe and 

baudekin | vi breedes to holde over the Queene when she is annoynted. 
| xii yardes sarscinett crimsin for to lyne the same Paule.’ 

* At this point follow several ceremonies which the report omits. These are as 
follows: Those parts of the king’s body which have been anointed are dried with 
cotton wool (except the head), a coif is placed on the head to protect the holy oil, 
linen gloves are placed on the hands, the king is vested in the garment called 
the colobiwm sindonis, the insignia are blessed, the king is indued with the long 
tunic, buskins, sandals, spurs, and girdle or sword belt, and the sword is blessed. 
Although the report does not mention these ceremonies they were no doubt per- 


formed at Elizabeth’s coronation. The Coronation Accounts (pp. 12, 15, 22) record 
the provision of the following articles :— 


‘Gloves and ( one paire of ffyne gloves knytt with white threede and for one 
Quoyffes | quoyfe of camericke with laces. 

A tabberde ) fyy ‘ : 
of white + “yve yardes of white sarscinett for one tabberde to be putt uppon 
eieiiiealie the Quenes Mates gowne when she is annoynted. 


Cotton wolle—fiyne cotton wolle which Dried uppe the Oyle after the Quenes 
majestie was annoynted. 
Certen neces-) 


sarye Par- | ° ° ‘ 
cells had in |- Saincte Edwardes spurres.’ 
the Quenes 
Jewelhouse 


Of these several articles the gloves must have been the gloves put on after the unction, 
as they are bracketed with the coif. The ‘tabberde of white sarscinett’ was the 
colobium sindonis, which was shaped like a tabard (Engl. Coron. Rec. p. 232). There 
is no direct evidence that the remaining ceremonies mentioned above were performed, 
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And there was a sword with a girdle put over her and upon one of 
her shoulders and under the other and soe the sword hanging by her 
lia side. And after that two garters*' upon her handes, and 
with the then one Crowne *? put the Bishop upon her head, and then 
omamen’s Trumpetes sounding and the Bishop put a Ring ** upon her 
finger and delivered the Scepter *‘ in her hand and than after the Bishop 
sat a Crowne upon her head and the Trumpettes sounding. And after 
that hir Grace offered the sword, and laid it upon the Aulter® and 
returned,®* kneeling. And the Bishop reading upon a Booke,*’ and she 


but it is improbable that they were omitted. The buskins, sandals, and girdle are 
mentioned among the regalia which were delivered by Sir Richard Sackville to Dr, 
Bill in 1559 (ibid. p. 243). 

8! See above, p. 655 n. 13. After the armill, according to the ‘ Liber Regalis’ 
(Engl. Coron. Rec. p. 95), the king receives the mantle. I have found nothing 
to show whether Elizabeth was vested with this garment or not. 

* Only two crownings are mentioned in this report, but Elizabeth was no doubt 
crowned with three crowns, since the herald’s report begins ‘was crowned with 3 
crowns the trumpets blowing at ech,’ and the Coronation Accounts contain the follow- 
ing entry (p. 22) :— 


‘certen necessarye Parcells had ( 4 
in the Quenes Jewelhouse | Three crowns.’ 


Three crowns were used at the coronations of Edward VI (Leland, Collectanea, iv. 
326) and Mary (MS. College of Arms, I 7, p. 71). 

ss ¢A Ringe’ was among the ‘Parcells’ delivered from the jewel house. The 
‘ Articles concerninge the Quenes Ma Coronacion &c.’ contain the following entry : 
‘Item the Crowne the Circlett and Ringe to be broughte that her highnes may assaie 
the same.’ The circlet referred to in this passage was probably worn by the queen to 
keep her hair in order before the anointing. Cf. Engl. Coron. Rec. pp. 226, 235, and 
Hall’s Chronicle (ed. 1904), ii. 238. 

8 According to the prescribed ritual (Engl. Coron. Rec. p. 97) the offering and 
redemption of the sword and the delivery of the gloves come before the delivery of the 
sceptre. The gloves or glove were presented by the lord of the manor of Worksop, 
who at the time of Elizabeth’s coronation was the earl of Shrewsbury (ibid. pp. li, 
lxxvii). As Shrewsbury took a prominent part in the. coronation, being one of the 
earls who supported Elizabeth, there can be little doubt that the gloves were pre- 
sented, although our reporter has omitted to mention the fact. Shrewsbury put on 
Edward VI’s ‘ gantlet’ at Edward’s coronation (Harleian MS. 3504, p. 242 r). 

*%’ The offering of the sword at Mary’s coronation took place immediately before 
the crowning. The sword was redeemed by the earl of Arundel (MS. College of Arms, 
17, p. 70r). The redemption of the sword at Elizabeth’s coronation is perhaps 
referred to in the following passage in the herald’s report: ‘The Lord Steward carry- 
ing ye sword which was .... [blank in manuscript] then he gave it to ye Lord 
Cobham.’ The blank should probably be filled by the word ‘ redeemed.’ 

8¢ The last ornament delivered to the king is the rod. The report does not 
mention its delivery to Elizabeth at this point, but it notes later that at the mass 
Elizabeth had the sceptre in her right hand and the ‘ world ’ (i.e. orb) in her left, and 
the herald’s report states that she ‘ had given her the sceptre in her right hand and 
ye ball in her left hand.’ The insignia referred to respectively as the ‘sceptre’ 
and the ‘ ball’ were the rod, or sceptre of gold with the dove on the top, and the orb, 
or rod of gold with the cross on the top. They are described in these terms in the 
* Devices’ of Henry VII (Engl. Coron. Rec. p. 234) and Henry VIII (Cotton MS. Tib, 
E. viii.) ' 

‘7 These words probably describe the blessing which concluded the ceremony 
of delivering the ornaments (Engl. Coron. Rec. p. 98). 
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having a Scepter ** and a Crosse in her hand. And after that, hir Grace 
retorned to the Chayer of Estate. 

And then the Bishop put his hand to the Quenes hand and read 
certaine wordes to herGrace. And then the Lordes went up to her Grace 
The kneeling upon their knees and kissed her Grace. And after the 
homaging  Tjordes had done, the Bishops came one after another kneeling 
and kissing her Grace.*® 

And after that the Bishop began the Masse, the Queens Matie haveing 
the Scepter in the right hand and the world [i.e. orb] in the left hand, 
the Epistell red first in Latyn, and after that in English. And 
after that, the Bishop brought her grace the Gospell, which 
allso was red first in Latyn and after in English, and she kissed the 
wordes of the Gospell. And immediately after her Matie went to the 
offering. And before her Grace was borne iii naked swordes, and a 
sword in the scabbard. And her Grace kneelying before the Aulter and 
kissed the Patyn, and offered certain money into the Bassyn. And than 
and there was red to her Grace certaine wordes. And then her Grace 
retorned into her Clossett hearing the Consecration of the Mass and her 
Grace kissed the pax. 


The mass 


88 The orb. 

*® The homaging at Elizabeth’s coronation is of special interest, because it illus- 
trates her attitude to the bishops. According to the prescribed ritual the ceremony 
was performed as follows (Engl. Coron. Rec. p. lv): The archbishops and bishops 
knelt, and the archbishop of Canterbury did fealty (the term used for the homaging of 
bishops) in the name of himself and his brethren; he and the other bishops then 
rose and kissed the king’s left cheek. Then followed the. homage of the peers. 
The noticeable point is that the bishops took precedence of the temporal peers 
(ibid. p. lv). This ritual was probably observed at the coronations of Henry VII 
(ibid. p. 234) and Henry VIII (Cotton MS. Tib. E. viii.) At the coronation 
of Edward VI an important innovation was introduced. The Protector (duke of 
Somerset) did homage first of all, then the archbishop of Canterbury, and then the 
peers and bishops, no distinction being made between lords spiritual and lords 
temporal. They all kneeled down together and the Protector ‘ declared their homage 
in general’ (Leland, Coll. iv. 327). At Mary’s coronation, as might be expected, the 
prescribed order was carefully observed, the bishops doing homage before the temporal 
peers (MS. College of Arms,I 7, p. 71). Coming now to Elizabeth’s coronation, the 
English report, read with the herald’s report, enables us to reconstitute the homaging. 
The bishop (presumably Oglethorpe) did homage first of all. This part of the cere- 
mony is not mentioned in the herald’s report, but the English report is so explicit 
that it may be accepted as correct. The words ‘ put his hand to the Quenes hand’ 
describe the distinctive attitude of homage (Engl. Coron. Rec. p. lvi). So far Eliza- 
beth followed the prescribed order. But at the next stage she departed from it, since 
the temporal peers did homage before their spiritual brethren. In this change 
we see a reversion to the precedent of Edward VI and an indication of hostility to 
the claims of the church. The statement in the herald’s report that the bishops 
did homage ‘their Myter of’ is also worthy of notice. I have not found it in the 
account of any other coronation. 

Another small fragment of information illustrating Elizabeth’s treatment of the 
bishops perhaps deserves to be recorded. At Mary’s coronation each of the bishops was 
allowed ten yards of scarlet, presumably for a robe (Lord Chamberlain’s Records, vol. 
792, pp. 200, 208). When Elizabeth was crowned a similar allowance was made, but 
only to one bishop, Oglethorpe of Carlisle, the bishop who crowned her (Coronation 
Accounts, p. 133). 
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And when Masse was done her Grace removed behind the high Aulter, 
The and than and there her Matie changed her apparrell. 


revesting 


She And so her Matie was conducted from the Abby to West- 
conclusion minster Hall and there dined. 


Il. THe Herawp’s Report. 
Fragment in College of Arms (MS. WY, p. 197). 


Was crowned with 8 crowns the Trumpets blowing at ech and then 
she kissed the Aulter and returned and had sayd onto her certein orisons 
and had given her the Sceptre in her Right hand and the Ball in her left 
hand and so under the Canopie proceeded to the Throne (the Lord Steward 
carying the Sword which was... . then he gave it the Lord Cobham) 
whereare shee receyved the homage the Dukes, Marquesses, Earls, Vis- 
counts and Barons kissing her cheeke and one speaking for the whole. 
Then the Bp which expressed it in the name of the rest, and the other 
kissed after their Myter of. 

Then the masse began by the Deane she siting still till the offering 
she’ went and kissed the patent and had a Collect said over her and went 
to her traverse and the masse proceeds and ended the Queene went into 
Snt Edwards Chapelle to shift her, then came forth in a Riche Mantell 
and Sircoate of purple velvet furred with Ermines. 


III. Tue Irautan Report. 


On Sunday, 15 January, mass was sung for the coronation in West- 
minster Abbey, which was decorated with the handsomest and most 
— precious tapestries that were ever seen, they having been pur- 


ductory 


chased by Henry VIII, representing on one side the whole of 
Genesis, and on the other the Acts of the Apostles, from a design by 
Rafiael d’Urbino; and the chambers were hung with the history of 
Caesar and Pompey. At one of the sides the buffet °° was prepared with 
its raised steps, on which were seen 140 gold and silver drinking cups, 
besides others which were below for the service. 

The queen was received under the canopy by the archbishop and 
Thecere another bishop, they having previously perfumed her with 
Warainster incense, giving her the holy water®' and the pax, the 
= choristers singing; then the earl of Rutland®* followed her 


% In Westminster Hall. 

® Mary was censed and sprinkled with holy water in Westminster Hall (MS. in 
College of Arms, I 7, p. 69). It is probable that the same ritual was observed with 
Elizabeth. 

% See p. 658, note 25. The giving of the pax was a part of the mass. It cannot 
have been given to Elizabeth in Westminster Hall. 

*§ According to the order of procession given here the queen led the way and was 
followed by the peers carrying the regalia. This is wrong. According to the pre- 
seribed order the procession preceded the king, the lowest in rank heading it and the 
highest in rank coming immediately before the king. This was the arrangement 
both at Mary’s (MS. College of Arms,I7, pp. 68 r, 69) and Elizabeth’s coronations 
(Lord Chamberlain’s Records, vol. 792, p. 166). 
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majesty with a plain naked sword without any point,®‘ signifying Ireland, 
Procession Which has never been conquered; then came the earl of 
eee Exeter ** with the second sword; the third was borne by 

Viscount Montagu;°® the earl of Arundel,®’ having been 
made lord steward and high constable for that day, carried the fourth 
sword [of justice] with its gilt scabbard loaded with pearls. The orb was 
carried by the duke of Norfolk,®* lord marshal, and in advance were 
knights clad in the ducal fashion, carrying the three crowns, they being 
the three kings-at-arms ; they bore the three sceptres, with their three 
crowns of iron, of silver, and of gold on their heads, and in their hands 
three naked iron swords, signifying the three titles of England, France, 
and -Ireland.** 

In this way they proceeded to the church, the queen’s long train 
being carried by the duchess of Norfolk,!° after whom followed the lord 
chamberlain,'®' upon purple cloth spread on the ground, and as her 
majesty passed the cloth '®* was cut away by those who could get it. 
Then followed the duchesses, marchionesses, countesses, &c., dragging 
their trains after them, going two by two, and being exquisitely dressed, 
with their coronets '°* on their heads, and so handsome and beautiful that 
it was a marvellous sight. 


* The sword without the point was called Curtana (Engl. Coron. Rec. p. xxv). 
There is no authority—at any rate I have found none—for the remark that Curtana 
represented Ireland. At Elizabeth’s coronation Curtana was carried by the earl of 
Derby, who had carried it at Mary’s coronation also. Rutland carried the second 
sword. 

® Exeter is no doubt a mistake for Worcester. There was no peer bearing the 
title of earl of Exeter in Elizabeth’s reign. The earl of Worcester carried the third 
sword at Elizabeth’s coronation. 

%6 Viscount Montagu did not carry a sword or any other of the regalia. The fourth 
sword, or sword of estate, was borne by the earl of Westmorland. At. Mary’s 
coronation Westmorland carried one of the other swords. 

% The earl of Arundel bore the rod (sceptre), not a sword. He bore the rod at 
Mary’s coronation also. He is correctly described as lord steward and high constable. 

%8 Norfolk bore the crown, not the orb. His grandfather had borne the crown at 
Mary’s coronation. The orb was carried by the marquis of Winchester, lord treasurer, 
who bore it at Mary’s coronation also. 

% The three kings-of-arms were Garter, Clarencieux, and Norroy. Their insignia 
of office included, inter alia, crowns of gold, silver,or copper gilt. They carried wands 
of silver gilt, not swords. They did not carry the crowns, i.e. those with which Eliza- 
beth was crowned. They carried nothing, so far as I have been able to discover, 
signifying the royal titles. (See Jones, Crowns and Coronations, 1898, p. 479, and 
Notes and Queries, 7th series, viii. 491.) 

10 The train was carried by the countess of Lennox, who was given the place of 
honour, it may be presumed, as Elizabeth’s first cousin on the Tudor side. 

11 This is correct. The lord chamberlain (Lord Howard of Effingham) helped the 
countess of Lennox to hold up the train. 

2 This seems to have been the custom at coronations (cf. Engl. Coron. Ree. 
p. xxv, and Leland, Collectanea, iv. 223). 

103 According to the prescribed order peeresses held their coronets in their hands 
till the queen was crowned (Engl. Coron. Rec. pp. xvii, lviii, 333). There is no reason 
to suppose that this rule was departed from at Elizabeth’s coronation. The order of 
procession does not mention peeresses, but it directs that peers shall carry their 
coronets in their hands. The report of Mary’s coronation especially notes that peers 
are not to put on their coronets until she is crowned (MS. College of Arms, I 7). 
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On her majesty’s arrival at the church, all the bells in London 
ringing, she ascended the lofty tribune erected between the high altar 
The recog. @Nd the choir, being thus exhibited to the people, of whom it 
— was asked if they wished her to be their crowned queen; 
whereupon they all shouted ‘ Yes;’ and the organs, fifes, trumpets, and 
drums playing, the bells also ringing, it seemed as if the world were come 
to an end. Descending from the tribune the queen placed herself under 
her royal canopy. 

And then the choristers commenced the mass, which was sung by the 
dean of her chapel, her chaplain, the bishops not having chosen to say 
Beginningof Mass without elevating the host or consecrating it, as that 
the mass _ worthy individual did; the epistle and gospel being recited in 
English. 

After the epistle the bishop of Carlisle commenced the coronation, 
according to the Roman ceremonial, neither altering nor omitting any- 
The corona. thing but the outward forms, which were not observed as in 
_ Italy, the English having no masters of the ceremonies, 
except the kings-at-arms, and still less caring about formalities. 

The mass and all the ceremonies being concluded, and the queen 
having twice changed her apparel, they returned into Westminster Hall 
in the same order as the first, except that the clergy and 


End of the 


massand bishops remained in the Abbey, her majesty carrying in her 
hands the sceptre and orb and the ample royal robe of cloth of 
gold. She returned very cheerfully, with a most smiling countenance 


coronation 


for every one, giving them all a thousand greetings, so that, in my 
opinion, she exceeded the bounds of gravity and decorum, 


VOL. XXII.—NO. LXXXVIII. 











lhe Capture of New Amsterdam 


ISTORICAL writers have condemned the English for the 

capture of New Amsterdam, on the grounds that the seizure 
occurred at a time of profound peace and that England robbed 
Holland of New Netherlands.' Without proposing to clear the 
English of all blame in the matter it may be suggested that the 
verdict needs further consideration. 

The fruits of the victory over the Armada did not fall 
exclusively to the English. While the political and religious 
struggle in England during the first half of the seventeenth 
century made an aggressive commercial policy impossible, 
the Dutch were more and more securing control of the trade 
with the New World and the Further East, and by the middle 
of the century were the recognised carriers of Europe. It 
was not until the triumphant puritans had been compelled to 
create a navy, in order to clear the seas of royalist privateers, that 
England was in a position to dispute the commercial and maritime 
supremacy of Holland. But the war which began in 1652 between 
the Commonwealth and the United Provinces did not arise 
primarily from competition in the field of trade. It was due first 
of all to the failure of the English embassy to secure an alliance 
of the two republics, and secondly to the right of English 
privateers, which had obtained letters of marque and reprisal, 
to bring into English ports Dutch vessels suspected of carrying 
French goods. The Plantagenet claim that the English, as the 
rulers of the narrow seas, should be honoured by the dipping of 
the flag of foreign shipping was also a disturbing factor. The 
Navigation Act had been passed at a moment of irritation against 
the Dutch, and thus was indicative of the growing estrangement of 
the two powers rather than a direct cause of the war. ‘ We are about 
to attack a mountain of iron,’ said a Hollander as he thought of 
the struggle, ‘ while the English will attack a mountain of gold.’? 
The war revealed to England the vulnerable character of Holland’s 


1 Broadhead, History of the State of New York, i. 735; Winsor, Narrative and 
Critical History of America, iv. 407; Aidrews, Colonial Self-Government, p. 80. 
2 Aitzema, Saken van Staet en Oorlogh, iii. 721. 
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naval supremacy and the value of her trade, and at its close in 1654 

. the current of English life was so strongly in favour of commercial 
development that Cromwell would not include the repeal of the 
Navigation Act in the terms of the treaty of peace. The national 
antagonism which had been engendered by the war was perpetuated 
by the determination of the Protector to insist on the observance 
of its provisions. 

After the treaty, but before the end of the year 1654, two Dutch 
ships had been seized by an English man-of-war for carrying 
prohibited goods to England,’ and in January 1655 the expedition 
to the West Indies under Penn and Venables arrived at Barbadoes 
and seized fifteen Dutch vessels which were trading contrary to 
the Act. The infringement of the Navigation Act by the Dutch 
was made all the more easy because English customs officers 
conspired with the Dutch to break thelaw. In 1657 the Greenland 
Company complained to the Protector that whale and fish oil and 
fins had been imported in large quantities through the venality of 
the customs officers, and requested an order to stop the abuse.° 
Fraser Ash, governor of the Muscovy Company, informed the 
Protector in October 1657 that his company was on the point of 
losing its trade in oil and fins because of the success of the Dutch 
in evading the Navigation Act. In May 1658 a petition was 
presented to the Protector, signed by more than a hundred ship 
captains in and about London, complaining that the Navigation 
Act had been broken, that many English ships had been laid aside, 
and that trade was chiefly carried on in foreign-built ships 
navigated by strangers. 




































The Dutch eat us out of our trade at home and abroad ; they refuse to 
sell us a hogshead of water to refresh-us at sea, and call us ‘ English 
Dogs,’ which doth much grieve our English spirits. They will not sail 
with us, but shoot at us, and by indirect courses bring their goods into 
our ports, which wrongs not only us but you in your customs.’ 






The Dutch navy even had a share in the illicit trade; landing 
below Gravesend, they discharged their goods, and the English 
customs officers were not permitted by the Dutch to interfere.® 
On the other side Hollanders who had not broken the Navigation 
Act found that their ships might be taken by the English. On 
9 February 1655 a Dutch ship of Edam, while at anchor under 
Portland Castle, was seized by an English privateer. On 3 May 


3 Calendar of State Papers, Dom., 1654, xci. 89. 
4 Thid. 1655, xevii. 63, 108; Col. 1574-1660, xii. 49; America and West Indies, 
sec. 213. ‘ 

5 Ibid., Dom., 1656-7, cliii. 118. 

® Tbid. 1657, elvii. 57. 

7 Ibid. 1658-9, clxxxi. 14. 









* Ibid. 1659-60, eciv. 12. 
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the council ordered that the ship should be returned to her owner, 
because she was laden with merchandise for persons in Holland; © 
but by 31 May the order had not been executed, for on that date 
the owners presented their claims through Nieupoort to the Pro- 
tector.® The case of the Edam ship did not stand by itself; 
from time to time the Dutch ambassador presented the claims of 
the Dutch who had lost vessels at sea captured by the English.’ 

The treaty of 1654 had provided that all ships of the United 
Provinces should strike their flags and lower their topsails whenever 
they met any vessels of the Commonwealth. On 30 July, the 
treaty having been signed on 5 April, Captain William Cochraine, 
of the British navy, in command of the ‘Old Warwick,’ met a fleet 
of Dutch merchantmen off the Lizard, convoyed by a Dutch man- 
of-war. The merchantmen struck their topsails, but the man-of- 
war refused to do so. On 7 August Captain Cochraine also met 
twenty-six Dutch merchantmen bound for the Mediterranean, and, 
as they did not strike their colours, fired thirty guns among them 
before they submitted.’ On 26 November 1657 Admiral Opdam, 
with a fleet of about thirty sail, camé in near Dover and struck his 
flag to the castle and the English man-dof-war ‘London;’ the 
Dutch vice- and rear-admirals followed suit. But afterwards the 
Dutch fleet met two vessels of the English navy, to which they 
were unwilling to strike; and when told that the English ships 
would sink by his side unless they did so the Dutch admiral 
‘caused his flag to be furled in a great rage and so kept it until 
he was out of sight of the ships.’'* In December 1657 Robert 
Vessey, captain of the English man-of-war ‘Constant Warwick,’ 
while cruising off the coast of France to protect English merchant- 
men, was forced by stress of weather to put into St. Martins in the 
Isle of Rhé. There he says that he 


was much affronted by three Holland men-of-war, who wore their flags 
and caused their merchantmen to do the like, to the disgrace of our 
nation. At their going out I weighed after them, and when in the road 
fired twice at their flag, when the admiral replied ; had not night pre- 
vented I had resolved to sink by their sides rather than they should have 
continued in their pride, my men being all free to lose their lives rather 
than suffer abuse.'* ; 


When war broke out between England and Spain in 1655, it 
was not surprising that the Dutch accepted Spanish commissions, 
which, in accordance with the international law of the time, per- 
mitted them to prey upon English commerce without giving 


® Calendar of State Papers, Dom., 1655, xevi. 7, 20; xevii. 108. 

© Thid. 1655, xevi. 7; xevii. 181. 

" Ibid. 1654, xxiv. 39. "2 Ibid. 1657-8, elvii. 153, 154. 
13 Tbid. 1657-8, elviii. 3. 
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England grounds for war against Holland. Holland too was the 
source of the Spanish ship supply, and Dutch ships flying Spanish 
colours were found in the Spanish service. In 1659 Captain 
Marvin, of the English merchantman ‘ Recovery,’ homeward-bound 
in the Mediterranean, was attacked a few leagues off Leghorn by 
three Spanish vessels from Sardinia. In the engagement which 
followed he was able not only to beat off the attack of the Spaniards 
but also to capture one of their vessels. The ship proved to be 
Dutch-built and commanded by a Dutch captain whose father was 
part owner." In a similar manner Englishmen took advantage of 
the war between Sweden and Denmark, in which Holland supported 
the Danes, to accept Swedish commissions against the Dutch. The 
Protector issued orders to prevent the capture of Dutch vessels; 
but opposition to Holland and English commercial interests in the 
Baltic were so great that vessel after vessel belonging to the Dutch 
was brought into English ports by English privateers.'® Public 
opinion in Holland was very bitter against the English. Secretary 
Thurloe was informed by his agents on the continent that the 
exiled royalists were looking:for a rupture of the ‘peace between 
England and Holland and that the ‘ Zealanders are mad for war.’ '° 
At the close of the revolutionary period Dutch-English antago- 
nism, engendered by the war of 1652, had in no way been allayed. 
The infringement of the Navigation Act by the Dutch and the 
question of the flag had continued the national opposition in a time 
of peace, and had led the Hollanders to assist Spain against Eng- 
land and the English to enter the northern war in opposition to the 
Dutch. 

The early years of the Restoration promised a change for the 
better. Nowhere was Charles II more cordially congratulated on 
the change in his fortunes than by the authorities of the United 
Provinces. At Breda, and later at the Hague, where he was the 
guest of the states-general, he was assured by De Witt of the 
friendship of the republic and offered an alliance for the promotion 
of their mutual interests. The English king expressed himself as 
more favourably inclined towards the republic than any of his 
predecessors had been, and as desirous of entering into such an 
agreement.’ Immediately after his departure for England Bever- 
weert was sent after him to maintain the good understanding, and 
was able to report that the duke of York, Clarendon, Monck, and 
Ormond were all in favour of the alliance.'® 

The situation however was not without its difficulties. Before 


Calendar of State Papers, Dom., 1658-9, ccii. 58, 78. 

1S Thid. 1659-60, ccxix. 45. 6 Ibid. 1656-7, cliii. 249; exxix. 11, 

 N. Japikse, De Verwikkelingen tusschen de Republiek en Engeland, 1660-5, 
pp. 5, 7. 

8 Thid. p. 45, 
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the prorogation of parliament in September 1660 the annual 
income of the king had been fixed at twelve hundred thousand 
pounds,’® and, as that sum was not sufficient to pay the current 
expenses of the government and to support the court,”’ Charles 
applied to Holland for the loan of two million gulden. Without 
doubt the loan would have been made had it not been that just at 
this time the passing of the Navigation Act raised the question of 
the commercial relations of the two powers. The new act was 
based upon the law of 1651, but, since that act had been broken 
more on the colonial than on the European side, the new measure 
prohibited all trade with the colonies except in English ships.”' If 
enforced it would strike a severe blow at Dutch commerce, and De 
Witt informed the English king that the feeling aroused by the 
passing of the bill was such that the money could not be raised, and 
the loan therefore must be temporarily refused. The matter never 
came up again, and Charles soon learned to look elsewhere for 
financial aid.” 

If the refusal of the loan was caused by the rival commercial 
interests of the two powers, it seemed to indicate that the conclu- 
sion of an alliance would be no easy matter. On 23 October 1660 
the Dutch ambassadors arrived, with instructions based upon’ the 
‘Magnus Intercursus’ of 1496. These instructions guaranteed to the 
inhabitants of the two countries free trade and equal fishing rights. 
In case of attack each power was to assist the other with men or 
money. An alliance with England on such a basis involved the 
repeal of the Navigation Act and with it the abolition of the whole 
system of protection whereby the trade of England was to have 
been encouraged. In their first letter to the states-general the 
ambassadors wrote that the king was in favour of the alliance, that 
parliament was not against it, but that the repeal of the Naviga- 
tion Act could not be secured.** In another way the attitude of 
parliament was not encouraging. In December a bill had been 
introduced into the commons for the encouragement of the 
fisheries of the kingdom, which prohibited the Dutch from fishing 
on the English coast, throwing 60,000 inhabitants of the republic 
out of employment.** The ambassadors appealed to the king, to 
Clarendon, and to Ormond against this bill. Ormond promised to 
oppose the bill in the upper house, but that was not necessary, 
because parliament was dissolved on 29 December,” two days after 
the bill had passed the third reading in the commons. Mean- 
while the alarm at the Hague was very great. The states-general 


‘° Commons’ Journals, viii. 150. 

2 Calendar of Treasury Books, 1660-7, i. xx. 

® Statute of 12 Charles II, c. 18. 22 Japikse, p. 56. 
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resolved to inform Charles II that the republic was ready to defend 
the Dutch fishermen, if necessary, with the Dutch fleet ; but news 
having arrived of the dissolution of parliament, the letter was not 
sent.” 

Whatever may have been the attitude of Charles and his advisers, 
public opinion, as expressed in the lower house, was opposed to 
the commercial interests of the United Provinces, and the same 
feeling appeared when the discussion of the articles proposed by 
their ambassadors began in December. The English commissioners 
objected to the article providing for the mutual defence of the two 
countries, because England as the greater power would be com- 
pelled to give disproportionate assistance in case of war. They 
also objected to the articles dealing with contraband goods, the 
most favoured nation clause, and the granting of letters of reprisal. 
But the greatest difficulty was the Navigation Act, the repeal of 
which in the present temper of the nation could not be effected. 
The negotiations revealed the divergent interests of the two powers. 
The republic desired to maintain her commercial position by 
trading freely with all the world, while England hoped to develop 
her commerce by a system of rigid monopoly.” In February 
1661 it was apparent that the articles of the ambassadors could 
not be accepted, and in March the English commissioners made 
counter-proposals. They were willing to form an alliance which 
would guarantee the English in the possession of Dunkirk, but 
which would not give the republic any advantages in trade. 
The ambassadors had no power to treat on such a question and 
asked for further instructions. In April they were authorised to 
negotiate a treaty of peace only, and the alliance was, therefore, 
recognised as impossible.* The hopes which had been freely 
expressed less than a year before, that a close union of the two 
protestant powers might be made for mutual defence and for the 
promotion of mutual interests, had been shattered in consequence 
of the rivalry of the countries in the field of trade. 

In the following summer Charles determined to accept the 
proffered alliance of Portugal, and desired, therefore, to see peace 
established between that country and the United Provinces. He 
offered his services to De Witt, and when the offer was accepted 
sent Sir George Downing to the Hague to act as intermediary. 
Downing arrived in June and took an active part in the negotia- 
tions between Miranda, the Portuguese ambassador, and De Witt. 
But from the moment of his arrival he acted on the supposition 
that the terms of the proposed treaty between the two countries 
were adverse to the interests of England, and asked Miranda to sign 
no treaty without the consent of the English king. His suspicions 
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were well founded. The treaty provided that the inhabitants of 
the republic should have the preference in the sale of the salt of 
Setuval as well as all trading privileges granted to the English. 
In both respects the treaty ran counter to that between Cromwell 
and Portugal.”® Downing did not know that these two provisions 
were in the proposed treaty between England and Portugal, but he 
suspected that they were, and for the wily diplomatist that was 
sufficient. He opposed the treaty with all his power.” The 
Portuguese ambassador found himself in an embarrassing situa- 
tion. On the one hand Downing urged him not to sign without 
the consent of the English king, and Charles himself wrote to 
Miranda expressing his dissatisfaction with the treaty. On the 
other hand Miranda’s instructions were to conclude the treaty 
with all possible haste, and De Witt threatened to break off nego- 
tiations if ratification were delayed. Miranda proposed that the 
treaty should be signed with a proviso that compensation should 
be given to England in case it contained terms contrary to the 
treaty between England and Portugal. Finally, without securing 
the consent of England, as Downing desired, the treaty was signed 
on 27 July 1661." 

The commercial antagonism between England and the United 
Provinces had prevented the formation of an alliance of the two 
countries, and had caused Downing to oppose the conclusion of a 
treaty between the republic and Portugal. The relations of the two 
maritime powers in the summer of 1661 were, therefore, far from 
friendly. Although the feeling in England against the republic was 
in some quarters intense the statesmen of the Restoration could not 
seriously resolve on making war against the small but powerful 
neighbour across the Channel. England was without a strong ally 
on the continent; there was no money in the treasury, no muni- 
tions of war; and, worst of all, according to Clarendon, commerce 
languished. Peace was needed, especially for trade.* In the 
republic the conditions were reversed: the fleet was in good order, 
new ships were building, the magazines were full, and commerce 
was flourishing. Yet no more than England could the Dutch afford 
to risk the hazard of wat. France could not be depended upon, 
and the time had not come for association with Spain ; moreover 
the commercial loss of the war with the Commonwealth was not 
forgotten. If the commercial interests of the two powers had 
prevented the formation of an alliance, possibly that same interest 
might induce them to conclude a treaty of peace. 

In July 1661 the English commissioners proposed the terms 
of such a treaty. These terms were partly taken from the treaty 
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of 1654 between the two states and partly consisted of new 
propositions. Of the latter the most important was one which” 
provided for the creation of a commission to settle all disputes 
between the two countries; others required that the judges of 
Charles I should be surrendered, that justice be done for the 
Amboyna outrage, and that in case of a denial of justice letters of 
reprisal should be issued. The ambassadors accepted the draft, 
but objected to the additional articles. The question of the 
regicides must be treated separately, and they expressed their 
astonishment at the revival of the Amboyna question, which they 
supposed had been finally settled in 1654. But the article 
providing for the establishment of a commission required time for 
consideration, and it was not until September that the ambassadors 
were ready to report, and then they objected to the settlement of 
claims in that way. Charles replied that he was willing to extinguish 
all claims in India before 10 January 1659, if claims after that time 
could be determined by commissioners.** This proposition was 
reported to De Witt, and the states-general accepted the principle 
of mutual extinction of claims before 1659, but did not commit 
themselves to the appointment of a commission to settle disputes 
after that date. The states preferred that the governments should 
attempt a settlement and in the event of failure that the subjects 
in dispute should be determined either by the regular judges or 
by commissioners, according to the nature of the case.** 

While the two powers seemed unable to agree upon the question 
of the commission other matters arose which impeded the con- 
clusion of a treaty. Captain Bankert, of Zeeland, had taken an 
English caper on the grounds that the vessel had a Portuguese 
commission, and the king’s council ordered the seizure.of the largest 
Dutch man-of-war in an English port. The ship of Captain Block, 
which was lying at Gravesend, was seized, and not released until 
the ambassadors assured the king that justice should be done.* At 
the same time arose the question of the two ships ‘ Experience’ 
and ‘ Charles,’ English vessels taken by the Netherlanders in 1660. 
In both, cases the ships had been confiscated by the admiralty of 
Amsterdam for having attacked Dutch vessels. Downing desired 
to have the matter settled by commissioners; and in the case 
of the ‘ Experience’ this desire was granted, but the commissioners 
soon ceased to meet because of a dispute on a question of cere- 
mony. In the case of the ‘Charles’ the admiralty of Amsterdam 
was merely ordered to make an investigation.*” The failure of 
the republic to satisfy the claims of the English owners caused 
so much irritation in England that, as Clarendon assured the 
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.ambassadors, he had great difficulty in preventing the council 
from authorising the issue of letters of reprisal.* 

But in the spring of 1662 the states performed a service for 
Charles II which tended to some extent to counteract the effect of 
these incidents. The regicides had been excepted from the bill of 
amnesty which had been passed in the summer of 1660.°° Some had 
been taken; others were in hiding in the republic. Since the 
passing of the bill attempts had been made to secure the latter, but 
without avail, because it seemed impossible to obtain an order 
for their arrest without at the same time giving them notice of the 
impending action. The regicides spent much time in Rotterdam, 
and it was possibly the municipal authorities who warned them of 
their danger. At last Downing bribed a certain Abraham Kicke, 
who was entrusted with the correspondence of the fugitives, to 
assist him in capturing them. Okey, Barkstead, and Corbet 
went to Delft in March 1662, and Downing hastened to take 
advantage of his opportunity. He secured an order from De Witt 
for the arrest of these men, and with a few English officers arrested 
them at the house of Kicke. Yet the municipality of Delft would 
not permit the prisoners to be removed from its jurisdiction until 
Downing had obtained an order from De Witt for their extradition ; 
and then, not without danger of rescue from the sympathetic 
Hollanders, the men were conveyed to the coast and thence to 
England.” . 

While this act of De Witt caused great dissatisfaction in parts 
of Holland it had the desired result in England. Charles II 
received the Dutch ambassadors with every mark of favour and 
wrote a letter of thanks to the states-general.*! It was of greater 
importance that the king and Clarendon showed themselves more 
compliant in regard to the treaty of friendship. They accepted 
the propositions of the states that some time should elapse before 
the appointment of commissioners, so as to permit of the settlement 
of disputes by the two governments, but they considered a year too 
long. On another question England increased her demands. The 
year 1659 had been agreed upon as marking the limit before which 
all claims in India should be abandoned, and the republic expected 
tbat the same year would be chosen as a bar on claims for damages 
done in Europe. But the English commissioner now proposed 
4 March 1654 as the date, and the month of June 1662 was 
spent in fruitless discussion of the question. In the same month 
all ships of the United Provinces in English ports were seized by 
order of the admiralty on request of an agent of the Knights of 
Malta, who advanced the twenty-third article of the Union of 
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Utrecht as the ground of his action. The ambassadors at once 
protested, assuring Clarendon that the order of Malta was not a 
member of the Union, and that, therefore, the law did not apply. 
Clarendon convinced the ambassadors that the affair would adjust 
itself, but great indignation was expressed at the Hague at what had 
happened. The seizure was considered as equivalent to an act of 
war, and the states demanded that the vessels should be released 
immediately and that the admiralty should be censured. The 
English government complied with the demands; and Charles II 
assured- the ambassadors of his personal indignation at the 
seizure.” 

But at the same time the king demanded a speedy answer on 
the question of the terminus a quo, and gave an order for the 
building of twenty ships. De Witt was in favour of recalling the 
ambassadors, but he was supported by three provinces only ; even 
Holland, when the estates of the province met in July, voted to 
yield to England on the point, and a few days later the states- 
general passed a similar resolution. For a moment however 
the question of the ships ‘Bona Esperanza’ and ‘ Bona Ventura,’ 
which had been taken at a much earlier date, threatened to prevent 
a settlement, but in the end in this matter also the republic 
yielded, and consented to the exclusion of the two vessels from 
the treaty. Unfortunately it was not clearly understood how 
the claims ‘of the English owners should be settled.“* The treaty 
was signed on 4 September 1662.‘ Thus the hopes expressed 
in May 1660 had not been fulfilled. The proposed alliance of 
England and the republic was seen to be impossible as soon as 
the negotiations revealed the widely divergent policies of the two 
powers, and it was not until after more than a year of tedious 
negotiation that a treaty of friendship was concluded, which 
provided merely for the settlement of controverted questions. The 
result did not augur well for the future. 

While in Europe diplomatists were attempting to adjust all 
difficulties between the two powers, abroad, especially on the coast 
of Africa, new controversies were arising, which would tax to the 
utmost the ability of statesmen to maintain peace. The Navigation 
Act prohibited all trade with the colonies except in English ships, 
and Englishmen thus fortified prepared to enter a field in which 
they were comparative strangers. The transportation of slaves to 
the New World was chiefly in the hands of the Dutch. An English 
African company had been formed in 1618 and reorganised in 
1631, but its purpose had been to deal in the material products of 
Africa.“* Cormantin and the river Cerberos, near Sierra Leone, 
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were the chief factories; but there were other trading points, 
particularly at the mouth of the Gambia, from which the servants 
of the company were driven by Rupert in alliance with the 
Portuguese in 1652.° In the same year Cromwell sent a frigate 
to Africa to protect other ports from the attacks of the Dutch; but 
with what success: is not known, for all evidences of English 
activity on the coast disappeared until the Restoration, when the 
Navigation Act, giving to the English a monopoly of the slave 
trade with their colonies, turned anew the attention of English 
merchants to the African trade. In November 1660 the earl of 
Marlborough proposed to make Jamaica the West Indian market 
for the sale of ‘blacks;’ and a month later, on 18 December, 
Charles II issued a charter establishing the Royal African Com- 
pany, and gave to its members a monopoly of the slave trade with 
the English colonies.” The mission of Sir Robert Holmes to 
Africa in January 1661 was doubtless to look after the interests of 
the new company. On his arrival at the mouth of the Gambia in 
March he captured the islands ‘from which the English had been 
driven in 1652, and of which the Dutch West India Company had 
since held undisputed possession.** The United Provinces made 
haste to protest against the seizure, and Charles II admitted that 
Holmes had acted beyond his powers and promised that justice 
should be done. When Holmes returned to England however, the 
king seemed to have forgotten his promise ;** and it was not sur- 
prising that the Dutch should seek to readjust matters themselves. 
In December 1661 an attempt was made by the natives, supported 
by the Dutch, to drive the English from the Gambia islands; and 
the natives afterwards testified that they had been persuaded by 
the Dutch to declare war. The English were able to hold their 
ground.*® In the same year also the ‘ Merchant’s Delight,’ on a 
trading voyageto the Guinea coast, was seized by the ‘ Amsterdam,’ 
belonging to the Dutch West India Company ;. the ship and goods 
were confiscated, and the English, after six weeks’ imprisonment in 
a Dutch African factory, were turned out to shift for themselves.™ 

The year 1662. opened with renewed activity ; the company 
had secured additional ships for the African trade and now under- 
took to deliver negroes in the West Indies.*? When however the 
frigates ‘James’ and ‘Charles’ appeared off Comendo, an un- 
occupied port on the Guinea coast, the captain of the ‘ Golden 
Lion,’ a Dutch man-of-war, would not permit the English to trade. 
The frigates then proceeded to Cape Corso, where an attempt was 
made to lay in a cargo of slaves. But the ‘Golden Lion’ had 
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followed, and at the command of the captain the boats and goods 
of the English were seized and the men imprisoned.” The pre- 
sentation of a remonstrance secured their release, but with the 
threat that, if the English should attempt to go ashore, they would 
all be taken to the Dutch governor as prisoners. At Tacorady 
and at Cabaca the English under the company’s agent, Francis 
Selwyn, erected factories, but the Dutch laid claim to the places 
and attempted to expel the English by a trade blockade. When 
this failed John, Valckenburg, director-general of the Dutch com- 
pany, sent a protest to the English at Cormantin, claiming a mono- 
poly of the trade of the coast and demanding the abandonment 
of Tacorady and Cabaca. Ifthe English would not yield to reason- 
able representations they would be forced to remove the factories.™ 
But Selwyn would not admit that he had no right to erect fac- 
tories at unoccupied points on the coast, and this position was taken 
by the king. In August 1663 Charles II, through Sir George 
Downing, demanded the abandonment by the Dutch of the principle 
of monopoly, as well as reparation*for the injuries which had been 
done to English merchants.® Such claims however’ the Dutch 
would not admit. Their action was not prompted solely by hos- 
tility to England; it was based, as they believed, on positive right. 
In the struggle for religious freedom Holland had won from Spain 
political independence in Europe and from Portugal control of the 
commerce of Africa. No interloper had disturbed the Portuguese ; 
none should now disturb the Dutch. They opposed, therefore, to 
the claim of ownership, based upon occupation, that of commercial 
monopoly, founded upon conquest, and the victory of the one 
principle over the other would depend upon the strength which the 
supporters of each could bring into the field. 

It was the dispute over the ships ‘Charles and ‘James’ which 
changed the relations of the two powers for the worse. During 
the spring and summer of 1663 there seems to have been no 
thought of a rupture with the republic, although new questions, such 
as the capture of the ‘Oranjeboom’ by an English caper, showed 
that the rivalry of the two powers was as keen as ever. But in the 
autumn Petrus Cunaeus, secretary to the ambassadors, who had 
remained in England after the departure of his masters, was informed 
by Secretary Morrice that in the future no communication from 
him would be received in the council. This change in attitude 
towards the representative of the republic was due, Clarendon said, 
to Downing’s failure to secure the settlement of the principles 
involved in the case of these two ships.*© This affair and the dis- 
pute regarding Tacorady and Cabaca illustrate the situation on the 
coast during 1662. Dutch opposition had been so great that the 
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Royal African Company was in financial distress; indeed, it was 
on the verge of bankruptcy. Not for a moment however did the 
promoters of the company intend to abandon their commercial 
enterprise. They determined rather to redouble their efforts. 
The stock of the company was valued at only one tenth of its 
nominal value, and the additional capital that was necessary to 
carry on the trade could be secured only by the issue of more stock. 
The company was therefore reorganised on a new basis; additional 
stock to the value of eighty-four thousand pounds was issued, and 
the old stockholders were given stock in the new company equal 
to one tenth of their old holdings. Creditors of the old company 
received one third of their dues in cash and the remainder in old 
stock ; if they did not care to accept the offer they might have the 
assets of the late company. Six places on the African coast were 
chosen for the factories of the new company, the chief centre being 
Cape Corso, where the Dutch had not permitted the English to 
trade. The place was to be made secure by the establishment of a 
garrison of fifty English soldiers.and thirty negro slaves ; the other 
places were also to be fortified. Thus the second Royal African 
Company was launched on 10 January 1663." 

In the early summer of 1663 the ships of the new company arrived 
upon the coast, and the English undertook to erect the factories at 
Comendo, Anashan, and the other points which had been selected 
for the trade in negroes. But the Dutch were as determined as. 
ever. The factor for Comendo was told by the officials of a Dutch 
man-of-war that the English should not land, and when the natives 
came out in their canoes to trade with the English they were fired 
upon by the Dutch. The natives succeeded in fastening a few 
canoes to the English ship, but they were cut loose by the Dutch 
and an English seaman who interfered was wounded. At Anashan 
the English were not permitted to land; at Ardra the Dutch so 
intimidated the natives that they would not trade; Cape Corso, 
which was to have been the chief factory, with a garrison of eighty, 
was taken by the Dutch, and Cormantin was saved by the arrival 
of English men-of-war under Captain Stokes.** Thus the year 
1663 had been as disastrous for the new company as the year 1662 
had been for the old one. Reorganisation had been in vain. The 
merchants who had entered the African trade so eagerly at the 
Restoration discovered that it mattered little whether the Dutch 
were in actual possession of points on the African coast or not ; 
they claimed the whole coast as theirs and were ready to prohibit 
English trade by force of arms. In a statement to the king at the 
close of the year the Royal African Company admitted that the 
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year had been a financial failure; indeed, had it not been for the 
timely arrival of a few men-of-war the Dutch would have swept the 
English from the coast.*® Evidently English commerce must be 
protected by English men-of-war, and in December 1663 Captain 
Robert Holmes was again sent to Africa for that purpose. 

But the commercial interests of England had already brought 
New Netherlands within the field of vision. The second Navigation 
Act of the Restoration, which was introduced into the lower house 
and passed the first reading on 8 May 1668, was intended to 
remedy the defects of the act of 1660 by making the infringement 
of the law more difficult." Debated from time to time, it passed the 
third reading in the commons on 13 June and was brought into 
the house of lords on the 19th, where it was at once referred to a 
committee of which Lord Berkeley was chairman." If it was not 
the parliamentary discussion on the Navigation Act, it was the 
general interests in trade of which that was an expression, that led 
the king to issue an order in council, 6 July 1663, requiring the 
colonial governors to enforce the act of 1660." But it was believed 
in England that the infringement of the act on the coast of North 
America was largely due to the presence of a Dutch colony mid- 
way between New England and Maryland, and the Council for 
Foreign Plantations gladly welcomed an English claim for New 
Netherlands. In 1661 the earl of Stirling had presented a 
petition to the king claiming the territory and complaining of the 
intrusion of the Dutch; but it seems not to have been considered 
until the discussion on trade in the summer of 1663, and a renewal 
of the claim led the Council for Foreign Plantations to examine the 
whole matter. At a meeting of which Lord Berkeley was president 
it was resolved to investigate the English title to New Netherlands, 
the intrusion and strength of the Dutch, and the means whereby 
they could be made to acknowledge English sovereignty or with- 
draw.* Among the colonial state papers is a document by an 
unknown author, who claims New Netherlands for the English by 
right of discovery, and suggests that the English occupation has 
been prevented by the Dutch. The language of the writer is violent 
and his statements are a gross perversion of the truth, but he 
perhaps expresses the feeling in official circles towards the close of 
1668. ‘Trade has been wrested from,the English merchants, as 
may be seen by the Dutch returns of last year, 1662. This miserable 
state of English interests in that part of the world calls aloud for 
remedy, that they may no longer sustain the intolerable disgrace of 
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submitting to the intrusion of such monsters and bold usurpers.’** 
However shadowy may have been the English title to New Nether- 
lands it was believed that claims for such title could be advanced, 
and the Dutch-English antagonism would not permit those claims 
to lie dormant. 

Action was all the more likely because at the opening of the 
new year, 1664, war between Holland and England was considered 
possible. To the contest for trade, especially in Africa, was added 
a dispute at home. One article of the treaty of 1662 provided that 
neither state should permit enemies of the other to remain within 
its boundaries.® The Restoration had driven many republicans to 
Rotterdam, where they were conspiring with others at home for the 
re-establishment of independency ; and Clarendon considered that 
the banishment of those men from Holland was included in this 
provision. Two years however had gone by and neither the states- 
general nor the estates of Holland seemed to desire to carry out 
the terms of the treaty. If the refugees could not be expelled they 
could at least be watched ; and Secretary Bennet sent Edward Riggs 
to Rotterdam-to report on their conduct. On 1 January 1664 he 
wrote that they hoped ‘much from the difference with Holland,’ 
and that they were shipping arms secretly to London. Nearly a 
month after the recognition of this ‘ difference’ the committee 
reported on New Netherlands. On 29 January 1664 Lord Berkeley, 
Sir William Coventry, and Sir George Carteret pointed out that 
Long Island possessed a population of about thirteen hundred 
Dutch and about one-half as many English. Men could be secured 
from New Haven, and other colonies would contribute. It would 
not be very difficult to subdue the Dutch or drive them out, if the 
king would send three ships and three hundred men ; should he 
determine to proceed with the design letters must be sent to New 
England for assistance.” While, therefore, the discussion on trade 
and the infringement of the Navigation Act had first brought New 
Netherlands within the ken of the statesmen of the Restoration, it 
was not until Dutch opposition to English trade on the Guinea 
coast had caused the financial ruin of the African Company, and 
war between the two countries was considered possible, that a 
descent on a Dutch province seemed imminent. Possibly English 
loss in Africa was to be made good at the expense of the Dutch West 
India Company in the New World. 

On 4 March 1664 Secretary Bennet was informed by letter 
from Rotterdam that the Dutch were building ships of unusual 
size in preparation for war with England,® and on the 12th 
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Charles IT issued a patent to the duke of York giving him and his 
heirs the territory about the mouth of the Hudson River.” 
Parliament met on the 16th, and the lower house was just in 
session, when, on petition from the clothiers, a committee was 
appointed to consider their grievances.” On the 26th the com- 
mittee was also empowered to inquire into the reasons for the 
general decay of trade and the means whereby the same might 
be improved.”’ A month later, on 21 April, after having ‘ devoted 
much time and pains’ to the subject, the committee reported that 
the decay was due to the opposition of the Dutch, and that the 
matter should be laid before the king, with a request that he take 
speedy and effectual means to redress it. The house accepted the 
report of the committee and resolved to support his majesty with 
their lives and fortunes against any opposition whatsoever. This 
warlike tone of the house of commons found immediate expres- 
sion in the house of lords, and the resolution of parliament was 
sent to the king.”? On the very next day, 23 April, royal in- 
structions were drawn up authorising Colonel Richard Nicolls, 
Sir Robert Carr, George Cartwright, and Samuel Maverick to 
make a tour of inspection of the New England colonies, as the 
chief end of a mission to the New World, the possession of Long 
Island being of secondary importance. While the leaders of the 
expedition could determine whether or not the descent on the 
Dutch province should precede or follow the visit to New England 
the king rather preferred the former course.” It is probable that 
the attack upon New Netherlands, first seriously contemplated 
towards the end of 1668, when the promoters of the Royal African 
Company became aware of their loss on the African coast, was 
definitely determined upon, now that the king was sure of parlia- 
mentary support. On 28 April Charles replied to the vote and 
request of parliament; he thanked them for their action and 
promised to demand redress from the Dutch, and if that were not 
forthcoming he would rely upon the two houses for support.”* 
Meanwhile Captain Robert Holmes, who had been ordered to 
Africa late in 1663, arrived at the mouth of the Gambia towards 
the end of January 1664. He had been sent solely in the interest 
of the African Company, and his instructions were to protect the 
company’s property and to secure freedom of trade; if necessary 
he was to use force. It was but a step however from the defence 
of trade to an attack on the Dutch, especially if the English factors 
on the coast were to urge such a policy, and if the Dutch should 


® Calendar of State Papers, Col., 1661-8, sec. 689. 

7° Lords’ Journals, xi. 581; Commons’ Journais, viii. 530. 

7) Thid. viii. 537. 7 Lords’ Journals, xi. 599-601. 

73 New York Documents relating to Colonial History, iii. 51-63. 

74 Commons’ Journals, viii. 503; Calendar of State Papers, Dom., 1663-4, p. 573. 
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appear to be in possession of places to which the English might 
lay claim. * Both motives possibly decided Holmes’s conduct. On 
283 January he seized the island of Goree, which was one of the 
important trading centres of the Dutch West India Company on the 
West Coast. He appeared before Anta in April, and determined in 
a council of war to make an attempt on the factory, because of ‘ the 
insolence of the Dutch upon the coast and the many ways they 
have taken to destroy his Majestie’s subjects.’ Anta fell. In 
May Cape Coast Castle, which had passed from the English to the 
Dutch probably in 1663, was retaken by the English at some cost, 
and again chosen as the chief factory. Early in May Anamabo 
and Adia, ‘still detained in the hands of the Netherlands West 
India Company,’ were taken.”* If Holmes justified his conduct on 
the grounds that he was restoring to the Royal African Company 
trading points from which the English had been driven by the 
Dutch, the latter were sure to deny that the English had any rights 
on the coast, and would consider that the action of Holmes was 
an overt act of war. Holmes thus prepared the way for another 
African venture. The Royal African Company issued additional 
shares to the extent of thirty thousand pounds to provide more 
capital, and planned to equip eight vessels, to be escorted by as 
many men-of-war under Rupert. Some fifteen hundred men were 
impressed for the service. A letter from Norwich to London, 
under date of 24 October 1664, possibly represented the local 
feeling: ‘There has been a press for seamen in all the towns 
of the country ; by the countenances of the men they seem very 
willing to be employed. There would be volunteers enough against 
the Dutch if they were to be fought at home and not at Guinea.’’® 

On the other side the United Provinces had determined to send 
Opdam, who was in command of the Holland fleet in the North 
Sea, to Africa to avenge Holmes’s actions; and Van Goch, the 
Dutch ambassador, admitted in conversation in England that the 
Dutch commander had received such orders. It required no special 
insight on the part of the English to grasp the situation, and 
Rupert was ordered to Africa to prevent retaliatory measures by 
the Dutch. But when the two powers realised the imminence of 
a naval battle in African waters they mutually agreed to avert 
the danger by detaining their fleets in Europe.” Some surprise, 
therefore, was felt when it was rumoured in October that De Ruyter, 
in command of the Dutch fleet in the Mediterranean, had been 
secretly ordered to Africa; and the surprise passed into anger 
when the arrival of John Lawson, who had departed from Cadiz on 
27 September, confirmed the report.”* Whatever may have been 


*® Calendar of State Papers, Col., 1661-8, sec. 737; Dom., 1664-5, p. 92. 


76 Tbid. p. 111. 7 Lords’ Journals, xi. 626. 
*® Hist. Manuscripts Commission, Fifteenth Report, Heathcote MSS., p. 167. 
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the reason for the detention of the fleets under Rupert and Opdam 
in Europe, Charles II believed that it was only a subterfuge 
whereby the United Provinces could send De Ruyter to Africa 
without fear of serious opposition ; he knew that the English forts 
would be at the mercy of overwhelming numbers and felt that he 
had been outwitted and deceived. It was probably this incident 
that caused the struggle for trade on the Guinea coast to become a 
European war. The loss in Africa could be made good only by 
the seizure of Dutch ships in European waters, and early in 
November an order to that effect was issued.” War with Holland 
was considered a foregone conclusion, and parliament was sum- 
moned to vote the necessary supplies. 

Such was the situation when the loss of New Netherlands be- 
came known in Europe. About the middle of May 1664 four 
vessels had sailed from Portsmouth and arrived late in July on the 
New England coast.*° Colonel Nicolls must have followed the 
suggestion to proceed at once to Long Island, for it was only some 
three weeks later that he appeared at the mouth of the Hudson 
River. In reply to an inquiry from Governor Stuyvesant as to 
the reason for the appearance of English men-of-war Colonel 
Nicolls said that he had come to assert the English title to the 
lands, and summoned the governor to surrender. In the negotia- 
tion which followed Nicolls was peremptory, and Stuyvesant felt 
that the Dutch were unprepared ; hence on 27 August New Amster- 
dam was peacefully transferred from the United Provinces to the 
English crown." 

On 6 November and again on 13 November Van Goch presented 
the grievances of the Dutch to the English king. It was the coast 
of Africa however, and not New Netherlands, which was accorded 
the foremost place in the discussion. Charles admitted that Cape 
Verde belonged to the Dutch West India Company and that in 
taking possession Holmes had acted beyond his powers. Van Goch 
was assured that an inquiry would be made and that justice would 
be done. Cape Corso was claimed by Charles by right of oceupa- 
tion, and Van Goch justly replied that the Hollanders based their 
right to New Netherlands on precisely the same grounds. Charles 
accused the United Provinces of preparing for war in time of peace, 
but was himself straining every nerve for the same end.*? When 
parliament met, on 24 November, the speech from the throne recited 
the course of events since the prorogation on 17 May, dwelling upon 
the moderation of the English and the aggressive policy of the 


” Calendar of State Papers, Dom., 1664-5, pp. 70, 90. 

8° New York Documents relating to Colonial History, iii. 65, 66. 

5! Tbid. ii. 250; iii. 70 ff.; Calendar of State Papers, Col., 1661-8, sec. 788. 

*? New York Documents relating to Colonial History, iii. 77-87 ; Lords’ Journals, 
ci. 626. 
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Dutch. The secret mission of De Ruyter to Africa was declared to 
be the cause of hostilities, and the king believed that parliament 
would support him with an immediate grant of supplies, in order 
that the war might be pursued with vigour. The members of 
the commons seemed as eager as the king; and on the next day, 
25 November, they voted the unprecedented sum of two million 
five hundred thousand pounds for the war. 

Late in September De Ruyter sailed for Africa, and on 18 
October appeared off the island of Goree with some thirteen men-of- 
war. Such a show of force secured the place without a battle. 
Two weeks later the factory at Satalone was disabled and De 
Ruyter proceeded along the coast, capturing and blowing up factories 
almost at will. At Tacorady the Dutch were at first repulsed, on 
25 December 1664, but, reinforced by negroes, they made a second 
assault, which ended in the burning of the town and the destruction 
of the factory. Anamabo suffered the same fate ; at Comendo the 
factor alone escaped. At Cormantin,in January 1665, the negroes, 
under a native chief, John Cabessa, offered some opposition to the 
Dutch, but the English surrendered the place unconditionally. 
By the end of January De Ruyter had made good the claim of the 
Dutch to a monopoly of the coast ; and after placing the factory in a 
position of defence, probably without any knowledge of the loss of 
New Netherlands, he sailed, on 17 February, for the West Indies. 
The island of Barbadoes was not a possession of the English 
Company, but immediately under the English crown. Still on his- 
arrival, 17 May, De Ruyter began an attack. The batile lasted 
from 10 a.m. until 3 p.m., when four of his vessels were so damaged 
that he was compelled to withdraw.* The course of affairs in 
Europe had kept pace with the events in Africa and in America, 
On 4 March Charles II issued the declaration of war, and on 
3 June, ina naval battle which began off Lowestoft, the English 
fleet defeated the Dutch fleet and drove it across the North Sea 
into the Texel.*® 

The capture of New Amsterdam by the English was one in 
a series of events which issued into the first Dutch war of the 
Restoration. The war itself grew out of the struggle for trade 
which was bequeathed to the two countries by the war of 1652. 
That contest was most intense-on the African coast, and a descent 
upon New Amsterdam was not considered until Dutch hostility had 
ruined the Royal African Company. As early as the opening of 
1664 war between the two countries was considered possible, but 
not until 23 April, under the influence of warlike news from Hol- 
land and popular opposition to Holland supported by parliamentary 

8 Lords’ Journals, xi. 624-7. 


8 Calendar of State Papers, Col., 1661-8, sec. 980. 85 Tbid. 
86 Tbid., Dom., 1664-5, cxiv. 61; exxxiii. 46 ; Col., 1661-8, sec. 953. 
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vote, was the order actually issued. The news of the fall of New 
Amsterdam arrived in Europe when war seemed inevitable, and 
thus was in no sense a cause of the conflict. The war was the 
contest of two nations struggling for the commerce of the world, 
and the fall of New Amsterdam was but one of many expressions 
of that commercial antagonism. 

Henry L. ScHooncrart. 





The Northern Pacification of 1719-20 


PART IL—THE SWEDISH TREATIES. 


ORD CARTERET, ambassador extraordinary and plenipo- 
tentiary, reached Stockholm on 11 July 1719. His com- 
mission was to renew the treaty of 1700 with Great Britain, lately 
expired, to support Colonel Bassewitz in his negotiation for peace 
with Hanover, and to promote peace with Denmark and Prussia. 
Like Whitworth at Berlin, he was furnished with triple instructions, 
principal, additional, and private.' The first were chiefly concerned 
with the promotion and protection of trade. The second expressed 
King George’s desire for a restoration of the ancient amity, so 
necessary for the maintenance of the Protestant religion ; recalled 
the help formerly given by Great Britain, particularly in regard to 
the Neutrality Convention of 1710, ‘ which would have protected 
the Swedish possessions in Germany, if the late king had not wil- 
fully prevented it ;’ ascribed what had happened since to the attacks 
upon commerce ; and offered the mediation of Great Britain, as a 
neutral power, for a general peace. Queen Ulrica was to be assured 
of personal support and of efforts to obtain the association of her 
husband, the prince of Hesse, with her in the sovereignty. Damages 
done to trade on either side were to be assessed and balanced. 
There was an exposition of the advantage to Sweden in being rid 
of the burden of her German provinces; the recovery of losses 
‘towards Finland and Livonia is the only thing every true Swede 
should have at heart ;’ the friendship of the kings of Denmark, 
Poland, and Prussia was essential to strengthen the queen’s hands 
against the tsar, and it could only be obtained by their being 
allowed to retain their acquisitions. That he should retain Finland 
and Livonia, the granaries and bulwarks of Sweden, and be master 
in the Baltic, would be fatal to her. This, Carteret, was told, 


is a consideration of such importance to the commerce of Our subjects 
and even to their safety, which could not be so well provided for without 
the naval stores We draw from those ports, that you are to labour this 
point with the utmost dexterity and application. 


' Record Office, King’s Letters 65, of date 6 May, o.s. 
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The squadrons sent to the Baltic had only been intended to protect 
trade ; if the molestation thereof were stopped, the Swedes would 
have no reason to be jealous of. their coming ; on the contrary, if 
the alliance were renewed, they would be employed for the interest 
and security of Sweden. 

The private instructions I may quote in full : 


We judge it to be of so great consequence to the trade and security 
of Our British Dominions as well as to the peace and tranquillity of Chris- 
tendom that the Czar should not grow too powerfull in the Baltick, that 
if you find the Queen of Sweden and Prince of Hesse listen to Our pro- 
posals of their making peace and entring into a friendship and good 
correspondence with the kings of Denmark and Poland, the king of 
Prussia, and other neighbouring potentates of Germany, you shall make 
them an offer in Our name that if the Czar refuses to conclude a peace 
with Sweden upon the foot of making such restitutions to that Crown 
as are necessary for its security and for preserving the trade in the Baltick 
upon the same foot as it was before the present troubles began, besides 
the assistance which shall be agreed upon to be given them by Us towards 
recovering the same by force of arms, We will employ Our utmost credit 
and interest with the powers before mentioned and with Our other allys 


to procure supplys from them for enabling the Swedes to bring the Czar 
to reason. 


Carteret found himself opposed by a very strong party, headed 
by the chancellor, Count Cronhielm, which favoured peace with 
Russia.? On his side were the prince of Hesse and Marshal Dicker, 
the heads of the army. The first difficulty was met with in 
Cronhielm’s objection to accept Carteret’s credentials, from which 
‘the queen’s full titles were omitted. But she, moved by Bassewitz, 
waived the objection, granted an audience, and named commis- 
sioners to treat.’ Carteret found that the cession of Bremen and 
Verden had been promised to Bassewitz upon the condition, among 
others, that Great Britain, in renewing the treaty of 1700, should 
be obliged to render help in money, troops, and ships to recover 
what had been conquered by the tsar. Upon this he requested 
instructions.‘ If only the tsar would give up Reval, he said, peace 
would certainly be made with him. He earnestly desired that the 
British squadron under Sir John Norris, now at Copenhagen, might 
be ordered up the Baltic at once, in order that the fears of a Russian 
invasion might be allayed. 

2 Proposals had been made by Peter the Great at Stockholm through Brigadier 
Lefort, before Carteret arrived. 


* Count Gustavus Cronhielm, president of the chancery, Count and Marshal 
Charles Gustavus Diicker, Count Gustavus Adam Taube, governor of Stockholm, 
Count Magnus de la Gardie, president of the Royal College of Commerce, all four 
senators, and Baron Daniel Nicholas Hépken, secretary of state. The chancellor and 
Hépken, a very able man, says Carteret, might be gained over by presents. 

* «T never doubted but they would part with those Duchys, if the king would give 
more and engage himself to doe more for them, than they are worth.’ 
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So far Carteret had written, 8 July, o.s. when Dicker and 
Bassewitz came in with news that the Russian troops were embarked 
und would land within four miles of Stockholm. If this happened, 
they said, the tsar’s terms must be accepted. Only the king of 
England could help, and that by sending his fleet on. Carteret 
said that the conditions offered to Bassewitz could not be accepted. 
Dicker rejoined that if the fleet were ordered up, they would not 
be insisted upon. Carteret answered that he would write to request 
it, if the queen would declare to that effect and finish the Hano- 
verian treaty. To this at an audience she consented, only insisting 
that a footing must be preservedin Germany. Carteret urged that 
resolute measures should be taken; even if the news about the 
Russians were untrue, he said, for the fleet to come up would be 
no great matter. 

Sir John Norris had arrived in Copenhagen roads on 8 July. 
His departure had been delayed pending the return of ships from 
the Mediterranean,’ for it had been necessary to defend the Channel 
against the threatened Spanish invasion. Even now his command 
included only eleven of the line and the ‘ Port Mahon’ frigate. 
On the other hand, it was known that twenty-one Russian men-of- 
war and four frigates had been got ready at Cronslot and Reval to 
protect the force invading Sweden. The Swedes had only a few 
ill-equipped vessels to resist them. And it was believed that the 
Danes were acting in concert with the tsar, and might send some 
ships to join him. Consequently Norris was in no condition to do 
what was asked of him. Stanhope wrote to him on 11 July that 
the only commands which could be given him at present were to 
protect the traders and dispose his squadron as most convenient 
for that purpose. He was informed by Bernstorff that a reinforce- 
ment would be sent him. And he was asked, to quote his journal, 
‘what force of Denmark or Sweden would be suffetiant to see the 
Russians ? ’ ® 


Yet Stanhope was as eager as his colleagues to see the Russian 


5 «Capt Hardy is at length arrived with his squadron from Port Mahon, and 
therefore Sir John Norris is now preparing with an expedition for his voyage to the 
Baltic’ (Craggs to Stanhope, 29 May, o.s., Record Office, Regencies 73). 

° Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 28129, 28146, 28155. Writing to Stanhope, Norrissaid (7 July 
o.s., Record Office, 8.P. Dom. Naval 86): ‘From what I have heard of the actions 
between our Country and the Dutch, or that has past to my knowledge from the happy 
Revolution to this time, 1 have not observ’d that when the force has been near equal 
on both sides that it has been able to make a final determination of success, and thd 
I would not give too much reputation to the Russians, yet in proportion to their 
neighbours I may be join’d with on either hand I beleive they may acquit themselves 
upon near an equality to them, andas the situation of the Czar’s affairs is likely to 
be this year near his own ports, it may be conjectured that with his fleet he may have 
the use of a great number of gallies which in calms that attend the summer season 


may give him an opportunity tc make an attack upon some port where it will not be 
in our power to prevent it.’ 
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fleet destroyed. in a despatch home,’ after expressing uncertainty 
about a Danish reinforcement to Norris, he went on: 


It were indeed extreamly to be wished, that he had with him a force 
sufficient to put himself in the way of the Russes. I am persuaded that, 
if he had six English ships more than he has, he might barely by shewing 
himself, without striking a stroak, or even declaring himself, entirely 
defeat all the Czar’s designs and save Sweden. By the conversation I 
have had with Major Finbo I have reason to believe that Sr. Jn. Norris 
himself is of this opinion. He is extreamly satisfied with the condition 
and quality of the ships he has, which are very well manned. And tho 
I believe that even with what he has he would disengage himself without 
much loss from the Czar’s fleet, yet the disproportion of their number is 
so great, that nobody can advise he should put himself in their way. 
And it would be a great misfortune if for want of some more ships we 
should lose the opportunity of awing the Czar, saving Sweden, and by 
giving Peace to the North, of defeating the greatest hope which is now 
left to Spain, that of forming a strong Allyance against us in the North. 
The Lords Justices will therefore consider, whether, being at present 
intirely free from all apprehensions at home, any reinforcements may be 
sent to Sr. John Norris.* 


Carteret wrote to Norris on 4 July, o.s., desiring a copy of his 
instructions, as his own made it appear that the admiral was 
to obey his calls. ‘Nothing,’ he said, ‘keeps these people from 


agreeing with the Czar, but the hopes they have that we shall pro- 
tect them against any invasion he shall endeavour to make upon 
them.’ The queen and prince both thought that if Norris would 
come up the Baltic, the Russians would never venture out. It was 
of the greatest importance that he should come as far as Gothland ; 
if he did so, the king would probably approve.® 

The best thing for the Swedes to do, Stanhope advised in 
a despatch of 10 July, was to fit out as many ships as possible at 
Carlskrona in order to try to cut off supplies from coming to the 
Russian army. A land battle should be avoided unless success 
were certain. Without sustenance from the fleet the force must 


7 To Delafaye, 1 July, 0.s., Record Office, Regencies 12. 

* Whitworth in like strain to Norris from Hanover, 11 July, expressed the hearty 
wish that he had four or five ships more, and were ‘gone to take the air up the 
Baltick, affairs being so very ticklish. . . . The sight of an English flag well accom- 
panied would make all your mushroom seamen of the north keep their heads in. 

‘ Where’er thy Navy spreads her canvas wings 
Homage to thee and peace to all she brings.’ 
His own ‘ land-expedition,’ meaning his return to Berlin, would have success pro- 
portionate to that of Norris at sea (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28155). On 14 July, o.s., 
Stanhope sent thanks for the quick despatch of the reinforcements desired : ‘it was a 
particular pleasure to his Maj’ to find their Excellencys have ordered four men-of- 
war to join Sr. John Norris’s fleet in the Baltick’ (Record Office, Regencies 12). 


® Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28146; Record Office, S.P. Dom. Naval 86. Received by 
Norris 10 July, o.s. 
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perish of itself.!° When Carteret wrote again, 12 July, os, the 
Swedes were in the sorest straits. Twenty-two Russian men-of-war 
and four frigates were off the coast, 300 galleys with some 30,000 men 
on board had entered the river of Stockholm." Its passages were 
too well defended to allow them to come up, but the troops landed at 
various points to burn and pillage. In the south the Danish army 
had crossed the frontier, Strémstad had been evacuated, Marstrand 
was being bombarded. It fell with its fortress Karlssten before 
Tordenskjold on the 26th. All the ships in the harbour, seven 
men-of-war of from 44 to 50 guns, two frigates and a number of 
smaller vessels were taken or sunk. Yet the prince of Hesse and 
Dicker stood out against the large majority of the senators for 
resistance. To defend the capital they formed a camp of 20,000 
men at Tuna a few miles out.'? The immediate effect, indeed, was 
the signature not of terms with Russia, but of the treaty with 
Hanover, under Carteret’s written promise that the treaty of 1700 
should be renewed in a form applicable to present circumstances, 
and that in the meantime an express should be sent to Norris 
desiring him to advance with his squadron and act according to his 
instructions. ‘Our success,’ Carteret wrote, ‘is chiefly owing to 
the Czar, he at the gates of Stockholm has reasoned the best for 
us.’ The prince and Diicker would rather die than accept his 
terms. 

‘Here,’ Carteret resumes two days later, ‘I was interrupted.’ 
He proceeds with a graphic account of what had happened in the 
interval. Secretary Hépken, bringing the queen’s ratification of 
the treaty, had said that the senate desired an explanation of the 
word ‘applicable’ in Carteret’s promissory paper. Then Count Taube 
came in, but, as Carteret refused to discuss the matter, the two 
left, threatening that everything should be broken off. At another 
meeting in the evening a fresh document drawn up by Cronhielm 
and Hopken was submitted, but Carteret refused to sign it, and 
though the discussions continued till five in the morning, a satis- 
factory form could not be fixed upon. He gave the Swedes till six 
o’clock to hand over the ratification. As it did not come, he went 
straight off to camp, got there about noon, and was back by nine 
with a letter from the prince and Dicker expressing surprise that, 
dans un tems que nous avons nos enemis les Russes comme dans 
un sac, the treaty should be delayed. Bassewitz, coming in, 
advised that nothing should be said about this visit to the army, 


'° To Carteret, Record Office, Regencies 12. 
"' De Bie, the Dutch envoy, says that the Russian galleys and transports carried 
26,000 men, those on the war-ships making up the number to 40,000. The fleet was 


chiefly employed in stopping trade to Stockholm (Handlingar rirande Skandinaviens 
historia, xxi. 384 foll.) 


2 Ibid. p. 384, 16 July. 
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as there had been great disputes and jealousies in the senate. 
And as Carteret learnt that that very afternoon the Russian 
Osterman had arrived in camp with propositions from the tsar, and 
as the senate would not yield, he now consented to sign a supple- 
mentary promissory paper, ‘ which I ailmost quite changed from 
what they offered at first, having brought it as low and made it as 
general and obscure as I could.’ He then sent off his secretary, 
William Finch, to acquaint Norris with what had been done, urging 
him to join the Swedish fleet and advance, and the Swedes repaired 
to camp to confer with Osterman. 

The preliminary convention with Hanover, 44 July, provided 
(1) for eternal peace and amnesty and the restoration of old 
friendship ; (2) for the complete cession of the duchies of Bremen 
and Verden, as ceded to Sweden at the peace of Westphalia, with 
all rights and privileges appertaining ; (3) that Sweden would no 
longer trouble British commerce, but favour and promote it as much 
as possible; (4) that in return the old friendship and alliance with 
Great Britain should be renewed; (5) that the king of England, 
as elector, should pay a million crowns, the first instalment, if 
possible, within six weeks of receipt of the ratification of the present 
treaty; (6) that the two contracting powers would send pleni- 
potentiaries to the Brunswick congress as soon as possible to con- 
clude a formal peace on the lines of the present preliminary treaty 
under the mediation and guarantee of the emperor, and that efforts 
should be made at the same time to conclude peace with Denmark 
and Poland; (7) that the king’s ratification should be delivered 
within six weeks from date. There was no mention, it must be noted, 
of Prussia. Carteret, after his instructions were issued, had been 
warned not to bring Prussian interests forward and had observed the 
warning.® That the Swedes would have to give up Stettin also, if 
the negotiations at Berlin were successful, was carefully concealed 
from them at present. 

Carteret could never, he says, adequately express his obliga- 
tions to Dicker. ‘ His way of acting has been noble, and it is to 
his courage and conduct that Sweden will owe its preservation.’ 
The situation had been most critical. ‘Your Lordship sees how 
near we were losing all in the very port.’ The senate had been 
‘ outrageous ’ in opposing the cession of the duchies, insisting that a 
mortgage would be sufficient. ‘If it was not already done, it would 
certainly now not be done, the fear of the Czar being almost over. 
. . . If our fleet does not come, I don’t know what I shall be able 


8 «Not that I shall speak openly against that Court, but only with coldness and 
indifference, when I hear it mention’d’ (3 July, o.s.) The warning was repeated in 
despatches from Stanhope of 10 July (Record Office, Regencies 12) and 22 July, o.s. 
(ibid. Sweden 24). 
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to say, for by that promise already at once was the business done.’ 
These despatches of Carteret reached Hanover on 5 August, nine 
days, that is, before the treaties were signed with Prussia.’ 

On the Russian side the advent of the British squadron was 
viewed with resentment and apprehension. Resident Veselovsky 
in London had protested that its despatch showed neglect and 
jealousy of his master, who suspected an intention to attack his 
fleet. Craggs in reply accused the tsar of harbouring emissaries 
of the Pretender and of supporting him by treaties and expecta- 
tions; the only intention, he averred, was to protect trade, with 
which the tsar had interfered.® A fortnight after Norris reached 
Copenhagen he had an interview with the Russian ambassador 
there, who asked whether he had instructions to interrupt the 
Russian operations against Sweden, and said that a British squad- 
ron was not expected this year, and that his master had given 
orders for a free trade. The object of his attack on Sweden was to 
force her to make peace.’* Four days later (20 July) three Russian 
frigates appeared in Kjoge Bay. Count Golovin, the commander, 
came with the ambassador to Norris and delivered to him a letter 
from their master. Premising that he was the king of England’s 
ally in the war, but that no concert had been made for the present 
campaign nor notice sent of the coming of the squadron as here- 
tofore, Peter desired from Norris, before he came near the Russian 
fleet or territories, a written explanation upon what account he had 
come and what were his orders, particularly in regard to any act of 
hostility or friendship. In default of an answer in writing an 
advance would be interpreted to mean the former, and measures 
would be taken accordingly. He himself, Peter declared em- 
phatically, had never entertained any design against the king of 
England’s interests, but only against Sweden.'’ Norris was given 
also copies of Peter’s manifesto justifying his invasion of Sweden,'* 
couched in terms more honest than was usual in such docu- 


4 Ante, p. 500. 

‘Ss Craggs to Stanhope, 17 June, o.s., Record Office, Regencies 73. He accuses the 
Holstein minister Petkum, the ‘ universal spy’ of all the states that would employ 
him, of inspiring the Russian alarm. The answer given to Veselovsky on the part of 
the lords justices, 26 May, o.s., was couched in threatening language: the king had 
always sent a squadron to the Baltic to protect his trading subjects from the violence 
of the Swedes ; it was hoped that the tsar would not use the example of his enemies 
to trouble the commerce of his friends; if he did, the lords justices would not fail to 
represent the case to the king, in order that he might give the orders necessary to 
protect it (Record Office, Foreign Entrybook 254). 

6 Norris, 7 July, o.s., Record Office, S.P. Dom. Naval 86. 

7 Dated on board the ‘ Ingria’ at Hango Head, 7 June,o.s. The Russian original, 
with an English translation, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28155. 

's Ibid., and Bacmeister III. App. xv. The origin of the war is referred to an 
affront given by the refusal of Charles XII. to believe the accusation that Count Dah - 
berg, governor of Riga, had laid a plot against Peter’s life. 
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ments, and of his last declaration of 28 June, o.s, in regard to 
trade.’® 

Veselovsky again on 10 August, o.s., enclosing a copy of the last 
document, complained of the reinforcement sent to Norris.”” In 
reply Craggs wrote to him on behalf of the Lords Justices :— 


Que chaque souverain est en droit d’employer ainsi qu’il trouve & 
propos ses troupes et ses vaisseaux, et sur ce principe on n’a point été 
demander au Czar quelles veues il avoit en faisant sortir de ses ports la 
flotte et l’armée si nombreuses qu’il a maintenant sur la Mer Baltique; 
mais qu’on ne peut étre surpris de cette démande de sa Majesté Czarienne 
aprés la lettre qu’Elle a écrite au Chevalier Norris, luy prescrivant les 
bornes jusqu’oi il pouvoit s’avancer. Les Rois de la Grande Bretagne ne 
sont point accoutumés 4 recevoir des pareils complimens, et leurs Amiraux 
ne recvivent point d’ordres d’aucun Prince Etranger.”! 


Norris in reply to Peter’s letter said that he had him: alf spoken 
to Veselovsky about his coming with a squadron to protect trade 
and cultivate a good understanding with the king’s allies, so that 
it must have been known. With the greatest submission he must 
express surprise at the apprehension of discord between the king 
his master and the tsar. He had forwarded the letter to Hanover. 
If the tsar would send to the king, he would be satisfied of the 
intention to preserve the ancient amity.” 

A notable commentary on the feeling in England towards Russia 
and on the part to be played by Prussia is contained in a despatch 
of 18 August from Bonet, the Prussian resident in London, written 
in answer to his master’s rescript setting forth his desire to be the 
ally of both the king of England and the tsar, and for the unifica- 
tion of their interests in the northern peace.** Nothing, Bonet 
said, could be more distasteful whether to England or to Hanover 
than this idea. The desire was to decrease the tsar’s power, not 
to increase it by guaranteeing to him his conquests. Guarantees 
by him of Bremen and Verden or of the protestant succession 
were neither wanted nor considered proper. The increase of his 
commercial power was regarded with jealousy. He was looked 
upon as deceitful and aggressive, as one whose friendship would 
be neither useful nor agreeable. In addition, he was thought to 
be declining in vigour and in health, his heir was an infant, the 
power he had raised, it was thought, might fall with him. It was 
not desired to reduce Sweden further. And, most important of 
all, it was feared that alliance with the tsar might estrange the 


'® Copies, Record Office, Foreign Ministers 52, 8.P. Dom. Naval 86; Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 28155. 

20 Record Office, Foreign Ministers 52, Foreign Entrybook 254. 

2! Tbid, 254, 13 August, o.s. Similarly Polwarth, 22 July: ‘It will be somewhat 
new if the British fleet must not enter the Baltick without leave from the Czar.’ 

22 Record Office, S.P. Dom. Naval 86. 3 Printed by Droysen, rv. ii. 379. 
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emperor. The treaty between Sweden and Hanover and the 
reinforcement of the British squadron made it probable that an 
attack on the tsar was seriously contemplated. The Russian fleet 
would probably be beaten, but the loss of a few ships would not 
destroy the tsar’s naval power nor force him to restore his con- 
quests. A war with him would probably be unpopular in England, 
trade would be interrupted, the Jacobites encouraged; it might 
serve the king’s electoral interests, but not those of the English 
nation. The present expense of naval armaments was enormous, 
a million and a half; the ministry, though bold and venturesome, 
might find itself deserted ; a new one might reverse everything as 
in former instances. In conclusion, Bonet advised against the 
proposed alliance with the king of England.” 

Carteret’s despatch reached Norris on 1 August. He received 
also a memorandum from Baron ‘Claes’ Sparre, the Swedish 
admiral-in-chief, stating that he had the queen’s orders to place 
his ships under Norris’s command, but had ready only four of the 
line and two frigates, and that provisions were very scarce. He 
requested Norris to send a frigate to Hand and a boat into Carls- 
krona, upon which the ships would come out, and informed him of 
the signals which would be used.” Another letter was from Craggs 
(7 July o.s.), intimating that orders had with difficulty been obtained 
for a reinforcement of four ships to be sent him, and that one or 
two might be sent later. ‘I hope to hear,’ he wrote, ‘you have 
joined some other squadron than your own, or that you have not 
met with the Czar’s fleet, for fear their superiority should make 
them sawcy.’ ?’ 

Meanwhile Stanhope was pressing for aid to Sweden from 
France. The fear, he wrote to Dubois on 31 July, was that the 
Swedes might give in to the Russians before Norris could come 
to their succour. They must be encouraged to hold out until the 
Russian fleet had been encountered. But they were in extreme 
want not only of money but of food. Assurances of succour might 
sustain them, particularly the promise of it from France, if only 
of good offices and subsidies. The concurrence of the Danes had 
been lost through deference to French insistence that they must 
restore Stralsund and Riigen. If it was a point of honour with 
France that Sweden should retain a footing in the empire, the 
stronger the reason for not looking quietly on when her total ruin 
was in question. While the fleet at Bornholm would protect the 


*! «Elle en souffre, elle s’en lassera bientost, elle ne respire que la paix, qui seule 
peut rétablir ses finances et conserver son crédit national.’ 

** In the autumn we have sundry fulminations of Whitworth against ‘little 
Bonnet’ as a creature of Iigen and one whose aim had been to hinder the negotiations. 
But they are too spiteful to impress. 

*6 Original, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28155. 27 Ibid. 28146. 
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carriage of food to Sweden, the expectation of French subsidies 
would raise her credit. From all these considerations there had 
been no hesitation in informing Carteret that they were being 
sought for. Senneterre and he had thought it necessary to send 
Campredon * back to Paris on this matter; he was thoroughly 
instructed in their sentiments. The principal thing was for him 
to carry to Sweden a real succour in proportion to French means 
and Swedish wants. When the Prussian treaties were signed, there 
would be hope of raising Sweden again, even though she succumbed 
to the tsar. 

Urged by Lord Stair, the request for a French subsidy was suc- 
cessful, although at first Dubois, he says, maintained that there 
was no money to spare from the Spanish war.” On 9 August he 
sent word that Campredon was returning to Hanover on his way 
to Sweden carrying with him gold ingots to the value of 300,000 
crowns. Dubois wrote of the pleasure with which this succour was 
afforded, but added that Sweden could not treat with King George 
preferably to the tsar without the hope of regaining Stralsund and 
Rugen.*” 

On 25 July, o.s., Carteret was able to report (to England) 
that full liberty had been granted to English ships to trade to the 
eastern ports without the restrictions imposed upon the Dutch. 
Two days later he sent to Hanover an account of what had happened 
in the previous fortnight. He had continually and successfully 
urged, he said, the equipping of as many ships as possible at 
Carlskrona. If orders were sent to Norris to come thither, there 
might yet be time to prevent the tsar from imposingterms. Oster- 
man’s ultimatum was as follows: First, the tsar to keep Reval 
and Viborg, all Ingria with its dependencies, and in Carelia 
Keksholm and its district; to buy Livonia, or hold it without 
payment for a term of forty years ; and to restore Finland and the 
remainder of Carelia. Secondly, ‘ his good ally the king of Prussia ’ 
to receive Stettin and its district to the Peene in return for a sum 
of money to be agreed upon, or alternatively a mortgage of it for 
a term of years, at the end of which Sweden should repay for its 
recovery four million crowns to cover the sequestration money and 
the expenses of war. All other formalities were to be settled at the 
Aland congress. These conditions, said Carteret, had been accepted 
by the senate, the only persons opposing ‘being Counts Diicker, 


**’ Campredon had been French resident in Sweden for many years down to Sep- 
tember 1717. There are very interesting memoirs by him on the state of Sweden in 
the French archives. In June 1719 he was appointed to return thither to represent 
France, going first to Hanover to consult (Stair, 16 and 20 June, Stanhope, 2 July, 
0.8.) His account of his doings there has been printed in Malmstrém’s Handlingar 
rérande Sveriges historia, pp. 90-2. 

*® The regent ‘ ne pouvoit aller plus loin sans se noyer.’ 

3 All this from Record Office, France 164. 
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Taube, and De la Gardie. The prince had thereupon threatened 
to throw up his command and leave the country, recommending 
Dicker as his successor, who however had ‘ answered like a brave 
man that people who could ever tamely come to a resolution to 
give up their country were not worth serving, and he would have 
nothing to do with them.’ The queen too had shown ‘ the courage 
and firmness of her brother.’ This had shamed the others, and a 
counter-proposal would be made, namely, in addition to the pro- 
vinces offered by Lillienstedt at the Aland congress, the tsar to keep 
either Narva, Viborg, and Keksholm with their districts, or Narva 
and Esthonia with Reval ; the king of Prussia’s claims to be referred 
to the congress of Brunswick, unless he would deliver up Stettin 
upon payment of the 400,000 crowns advanced on the sequestra- 
tion. ‘This throws everything again at large, and if a fleet comes, 
the King may govern their peace as he thinks fit. If not, they cannot 
hold out long.’ Then follows a further dissertation on the danger 
of the tsar becoming master in the Baltic, The Danes, Carteret 
said, would soon repent of what they had done. ‘They have ad- 
vanced the Czar’s interest more than their own, who is not obliged 
to them for it, and speaks of them with contempt.’ In union with 
the king they might have obtained what they could reasonably have 
pretended to, and ‘ the Czar, for the common good of Europe, had 
been reduced to reason, and nothing could have then prevented 
a glorious peace in the north.’ The prince, dining with Carteret 
uninvited, had said that he would rather serve in England than 
consent to the tsar’s conditions, and would hold firm to the last.* 
All depended upon whether the fleet came or not. 

This, then, was the situation when Stanhope, having nothing 
yet from Carteret but his first despatches, replied to them on 
2 August. ‘The doings of the Danes,’ he said, ‘ puts us under 
unspeakable difficulties.” Stating the impossibility of action on the 
part of Norris under present circumstances and the solicitations 
being made at Paris in Sweden's favour, he directed Carteret to 
advise in the strongest manner possible peace with Denmark by 
the cession of Stralsund and Riigen. ‘The minute they shall have 
secured Denmark Sir John Norris shall act with the utmost vigour 
for their service.’ On the other hand, if peace with Russia were 
preferred, then, ‘averse as we are to the Czar,’ the king would 
‘ equally contribute his best offices to serve them that way.’ In that 
case the treaty must ‘be so managed as to lay a foundation of 
enmity and jealousy betwixt the Czar and Denmark.’ An article 


31 Carteret enclosed a copy of a letter from the prince to the senate, shown him 
by the former, in which he argued that the tsar’s insistence upon Reval furnished 
sufficient reason against his having it. He would be able to keep his fleet there and 
be master of Swedish trade. It would be much better to make alliance ‘avec les 
Chrétiens,’ especially the king of England, 
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should oblige him to give assistance against Denmark by sea and 
land. At the same time the necessity of a good defensive alliance 
with Great Britain must be insisted upon. No other power in 
Europe, excepting France, could render equal service, and Sweden 
was not so useful to France now as formerly. ‘Against the Czar 
they will ever be secure in us of an active and vigorous ally,’ and 
help could be given in ships or money, as preferred. The issue at 
Berlin being still uncertain, mention of Prussia must as far as pos- 
sible be avoided, yet not so far as to give any just handle for com- 
plaint. The British and Hanoverian treaties should be signed, if 
possible, at the same time. Of course, the guarantee of Sleswick 
and the German provinces of Sweden, given under the treaty of 
1700, could not now be renewed, but to subsidies equal to the suc- 
cour therein stipulated Sweden would be entitled till the general 
peace.*? 

The receipt of this despatch threw Carteret into consternation. 
‘If your Lordship is under unspeakable difficulties, what must I 
be in?’ he asked. ‘The moment a courier arrives my house is full 
of senators enquiring about the fleet.’ They swore that their own 
should go out and fight by itself. When he imputed their situation 
to the war with Denmark, ‘ they said that all was owing to their 
relyance upon the king of England. If they had not trusted to 
his fleet they had made peace with the Czar before any one town 
had been burnt, and by this time they should have had ample 
revenge of the Danes. With this they left me.’ Norris might join 
the Swedish fleet without fear. The Danes had not above five ships 
in the Baltic, and it was not likely that they would join the Russians. 
‘A good and a wise Dane is jealous of the Russian fleet, notwith- 
standing they fight at present against a common enemy.’ To speak 
to the Swedes about peace with Denmark was to insult them. ‘To 
sacrifice Pomerania is directly contrary to all their views both publick 
and private.’ The prince, Dicker, and Taube, the two latter Livonians, 
would rather die than give up Reval. And so on at great length. 
All would be right if the fleet came. ‘Our King will be the instru- 
ment of Providence to make Sweden happy in its domestick as well 
as foreign affairs, and the interest of Great Britain will be secured 
in the north.’ The situation had been discussed at another con- 
ference on Sunday. Carteret had said, as instructed, that whichever 
way the Swedes might be constrained to make peace they might be 
sure of the king’s friendship, and that though he preferred the one, 
he would not object to the other, being only anxious to draw them 
out of their difficulties. It was suggested that he should see 
Osterman, but when he explained the terms in which he would 
speak to him, the Swedes thought that he had better not, ‘ unless 


8? Hanover, 22 July, o.s., Record Office, Sweden 24. 
VOL. XXII.—NO. LXXXVIII. 
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I would speak more particularly and mention very strongly the 
fleet.’ Now he could not see him, for he was not allowed to come 
to town, and was leaving the country next day. Stanhope’s letter 
to Dubois, of which he had shown a copy, had been very gratefully 
received, especially ia its regard to French subsidies, and so had 
his own silence about the king of Prussia. As to the exclusion of 
the German provinces from mention in the British treaty, ‘ they 
do no way admit that those Provinces are out of the question, but 
insist that they are the chief question.’ The ships both at Carls- 
krona and at Stockholm were to go out as soon as possible. The 
Swedes would hold out to the last, but if the sea were not opened, 
they would starve. ‘ But if our fleet has orders to joyn the Swedish 
fleet, this Nation may still be rescued, and our King and Country 
make as high a figure as ever people did. I hope this great con- 
juncture will not be lost.’ The prince and Ducker said that, if the 
fleet came, they would break off entirely with the tsar ; a word from 
them, and ‘ the army will demolish the senate.’ * 

But Norris stayed on in Copenhagen roads. Stanhope wrote to 
him that until there was greater certainty about ‘the dispositions 
of our several northern neighbours, I think you cannot do better 
than to continue to act a part perfectly neutral.’** And later,* 
that he should reply to Sparre that it was ‘no ways adviseable or 
indeed practical ’ for him to proceed until his reinforcements arrived, 
‘ especially considering the present temper of the Danes, who might 
possibly intercept anything that were to follow you.’ ** As soon as 
the four ships came, he should say, he expected to receive instruc- 
tions agreeable to the queen’s wishes, and in the meantime Sparre 
had better push on his preparations with all vigour. In order to 
have accurate information upon the strength of the Swedes, it 
would be well to send an officer to Carlskrona to view and report. 
Bernstorff wrote that with the four ships expected and eight or ten 
Swedes, Norris should be strong enough to beat the Russians, and 
thought that there was no real danger from the Danes. He re- 
quested his private opinion, of which no one else should know, for 
submission to the king.*” 








33 3 August, o.s. In a ciphered letter Carteret wrote: ‘The machine is skrew’d 
up to the height and cannot hold long together, one party must get the better of the 
other soon, our fleet’s coming or not will cast the balance. The Livonians will 
venture all before a cession shall be made of their country to the Czar. The prince 
and Count Diicker are at the head of that party and have the army at command, the 
prince thinks he shall succeed in all his views if the fleet comes.’ 

34 22 July, 0.8., ibid. % 11 August. 

38 Stanhope even warned Norris that the Danes might attempt to seize his person, 
‘which is the greatest blow that could happen at present to the King’s service.’ 
Norris himself feared that they might remove the buoys from the Sound, necessitating 
passage to the Baltic by the Belts, with whose navigation no one on board was 
acquainted (7 August, o.s., Record Office, 8.P. Dom. Naval 86). 

87 Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 28146-55. 
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It was indeed natural to believe that the Danes might now join 
forces with the Russians, for while they were still obstinate against 
making peace with Sweden unless their full demands were granted, 
the miscalculation of their own strength had become apparent. 
It had not been possible to follow up the success obtained at 
Marstrand, partly because the devastation of the country forbade 
an advance. The army retired from Sweden in the first week of 
August. Frederick indeed emphatically (and truly) denied that he 
had any concert with or intention of joining the Russians, but the 
- failure of all attempts to induce him to fall in with George’s 
present policy, and his expressed determination to continue the 
war at all costs, caused his assurances to be disbelieved. On 
the other hand, all that the Swedes offered** was to waive 
claims for damages done by the war and to pay 200,000 crowns, 
conditionally upon restoration of all that had been taken from 
Sweden and from the duke of Holstein-Gottorp. Carteret had 
written : ‘ When once I mentioned making some cession, it raised 
such a flame as is hardly to be imagined. They said they had 
rather give to the Czar everything than anything to Denmark,’ for 
the former had been a generous enemy in comparison, the Danes 
having ‘always attacked them in their distress.’ To them was 
ascribed the loss of Riga and Livonia, of Bremen and Verden. If it 
were thought that they were to be helped to obtain Stralsund and 
Rugen, the Swedes would at once close with the tsar, if only in 
order to attack Denmark and beat her again.* 

Carteret’s despatches enclosing the signed Hanoverian conven- 
tion were received at Hanover on 5 August. But Stanhope waited 
to reply to them till the 17th, when he had news of the conclusion 
of the Prussian treaties.” Then he broke upon the Swedes the 
cession of Stettin, directing its stipulation in the treaty with Great 
Britain, and descanting on the necessity of alliance with that power 
and with Prussia, if the war with the tsar were to be carried on. 
The plea he advanced was that the place had been guaranteed to 
Prussia under the treaty of 1715. Orders, he said, now going to 
Norris to advance could not have been given had not the king been 
sure of Prussia, and the uncertainty which had prevailed in that 
direction had been the cause of the delay in replying to Carteret’s 
despatches. He must at once solicit a passport for a Prussian 
minister to come to Sweden to treat, the name to be left blank. 
The sum to be paid for Stettin should only be stated if the Swedes 


%8 Through Major-General Adlerfeld, at Copenhagen: Polwarth, 25 and 29 August, 
Record Office, Denmark 42. 

# 14 July, o.s. 

” Whitworth, as we have seen (ante, p. 501), persuaded the Prussians to ante- 
date their treaties by ten days (to 4 August), in order that they might appear to have 
been signed before the Swedish convention reached Hanover. 
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insisted, in which case two million crowns might be named. France 
being also a guarantor of Stettin to Prussia, as well as of the treaty 
with that power just concluded, it would be a pure impossibility for 
Sweden ever to recover the place; much better for her to accept 
the two million crowns. The orders to Norris, Stanhope went on 
in a secret despatch, were intended to facilitate Carteret’s negotia- 
tion and to render to Sweden all service that was humanly possible, 
although the king might be involved in an immediate war with 
Russia and Denmark. Either the tsar would be forced to withdraw, 
and Sweden in consequence gain a year for negotiation, or he would 
give an answer which would justify to the world anything that 
might be undertaken in defence of Sweden. It was, as Carteret 
knew, much easier in England to do certain things than to make 
treaty engagements that they should be done. Having gone further 
than perhaps was prudent in order to help Sweden, the king was 
persuaded that his treaty would be accepted. If it were not, 
Bassewitz might hand over his ratification of the electoral conven- 
tion, but Carteret must break off, declaring that the king would do 
nothing further and that the fleet would be recalled to England. 
The worst that could happen would be that he would save a million 
crowns and enjoy his acquisitions serenely under the guarantees of 
France and Prussia, to which those of the tsar and Denmark could 
be added,” 

The orders to Norris were to advance to Hané, the four ships 
having joined him, as soon as he learnt from Carteret that the 
British treaty was accepted and signed, and thence to keep in com- 
munication with the Swedish admiral, but not to join the Swedish 
fleet, unless the approach of the Russian should oblige him to do 
so. Having informed himself thoroughly of all the circumstances, 
including the disposition of the Danes and the probability of their 
fleet joining the Russian, he must thereafter use his judgment as to 
whether, with the Swedes, he might venture an action with prospect 
of success. If he thought so, he was to send a letter to the tsar 
offering the mediation of Great Britain and requiring a suspension 
of arms, under threat that, in case of refusal, the British and 
Swedish forces would unite.*? If the answer were insolent, or if, 


“ In a similar spirit Robethon had reported to General Bothmer Stanhope’s 
opinion, that it might be a good thing for Sweden to accept the tsar’s terms, for the 
king would be in perfect security, Prussia immediately sign her treaties, Denmark be 
obliged to be content with what could be done for her at Brunswick ; in a word, peace 
would be established. Whereas, if the king should make his peace with Sweden alone, 
he would burden himself with an ally that had no money, ships, or troops, and would 
incur the hostility of Russia, Denmark, and perhaps Prussia, placing himself in 
avery dangerous situation. Peace between Sweden and Russia, Robethon said, was 
therefore not looked upon as a misfortune, seeing that one with Denmark appeared to 
be impracticable (7 August, Add. MS. 28155, translation). 

* The letter was composed by Norris in accordance with the terms prescribed, but 
not sent (Record Office, S.P. Dom. Naval 86). 
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after sufficient time allowed, none were received, Norris should join 
the Swedish fleet and act with it as he should judge most effectual 
to destroy that of the tsar, ‘than which a greater service cannot 
be done to your country.’ More positive orders could not be 
given ; the king was happy to have in command of the fleet a man 
who could be trusted to help out their ‘ lameness or imperfections.’ 


You know His Maj'y* view, which is to save Sweden, if possible, 
and to destroy the Czar’s fleet. You are the only judge, whether the 
means you have are sufficient; if you think not, you must not attempt 
and consequently not send the letter to the Czar. If you think you are 
likely to succeed, attempt in the name of God, and be sure of all the 
support the King can give you, even thé the attempt should not answer 
your expectation. 


What it was best to say to the Danes, Norris must judge. The 
treaty with Prussia, received that morning, ‘ makes us very easy 
on that side ;’ but it must be kept secret for some time. With 
these orders Stanhope enclosed translations of his despatches to 
Carteret and of the draft for the British preliminary convention.‘ 

When Carteret received these despatches on 26 August, he went 
at once to the prince and explained as best he could why the pre- 
tensions of Prussia had not been brought forward before, and how 
essential it was for Sweden to make peace with her. The prince 
was shocked and astounded, but yielded to persuasion. The king 
of England, he said, ‘ would obtain terms for his son-in-law, at the 
representations of an English ambassador, which the Czar could 
not obtain for him with an army of 30,000 men at their gates and 
a fleet of 24 men-of-war and 300 galleys at their port.’ It was to 
be hoped that he would appreciate the value set upon his friend- 
ship, if consent were given. The junction of the fleets would be a 
causa sine qua non, and the recovery of Reval and Livonia must be 
guaranteed. About the cession of Stralsund and Rugen, which 
Stanhope urged, it would be better for Carteret never to speak 
again. 

At his conference with the senators Carteret endeavoured to 
satisfy them with general expressions about Reval and Livonia ; 
the time was not ripe, he said, for guarantees. But they were firm, 
saying that the king of Prussia had offered cheaper terms through 
Osterman, that the isles of Usedom and Wollin had not come under 
the sequestration and the former could not be separated from 
Rugen, and so on. ‘I looked upon the matter as desperate,’ says 
Carteret. At last he said, ‘the short question was, would they 
detach the king of Prussia from the Czar, or not, and give him 
their provinces at the interposition of the king of Great Britain or 
at the interposition of the Czar.’ The French guarantee was suffi- 





‘* The whole, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28146, 17 August. 
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cient evidence that Sweden could never regain them. ‘I waved the 
consideration of money, knowing that they might have a larger 
sum from the Czar, but the Czar’s money was the purchase of their 
liberty and independency, but my master’s a real disinterested 
supply to preserve them.’ The discussions were resumed two days 
later, and the conference was about to break up, when there came a 
letter from Norris, ‘ so prudently and discreetly writ,’ says Carteret, 
‘that I could shew it them. ... This prevailed infinitely more 
than anything I could say, turned the ballance in my favour.’ 
Count Sparre advised acceptance of the treaty with certain altera- 
tions, the principal ones additions to the second separate article, 
making the cession of Stettin conditional upon the king of Prussia’s 
engagement not to give help to the tsar against Sweden directly or 
indirectly, and to the third, naming the tsar as the enemy against 
whom the joint forces of England and Sweden were to act, in case 
he refused the king of England’s mediation and continued hostilities. 
Carteret was obliged to acquiesce, although he disputed the latter 
change almost to breaking off. And he was obliged also to sign a 
declaration to the effect that Norris should write to the tsar to offer 
the king’s mediation, and should immediately join the Swedish 
fleet and be prepared to resist with it the progress of the Russians ; 
otherwise the treaty to be null and void.* 

‘Sir John Norris’ prudent letter,’ Carteret goes on, ‘has done 
this business.’ To him, if what was done were approved, success 
must be attributed. If it were not approved, Carteret would take 
the blame himself. ‘It was as hard in this case for me to follow 
orders punctually as it was to your Lordship togive them. I think 
I have followed His Majesty’s intention, and the interest of my 
Country.’ The treaty was signed on $$ August, and ratified by 
the queen late the next night, and upon its signature Bassewitz 
handed over the king’s ratification of the Hanoverian convention. 

It must be said that Carteret’s success was not wholly due to the 
Russian invasion and to the promise of British help. Several of 
the Swedish senators, he had early said, could be bought, and he 
and Bassewitz bought them. He makes no further secret of this 
than to write of it in cipher. The pressing poverty of the Swedes 
made this method of persuasion irresistible. Bassewitz, says 
Carteret (12 July), had promised the commissioners 10,000 crowns 
apiece, and 5000 or 6000 to under-secretary Yon Kochen.“* He 
himself had been forced to give very broad hints of further pay- 


“ Carteret proceeds in his despatch (19 August, 0.s.) with apologies and reasons 
for signing this, pointing out especially the value of the Swedes as allies: ‘ They have 
as good swords and as good hearts as any in Europe,’ and so on. 

* But Bassewitz expected to save King George thereby 100,000 crowns, as the 
Swedes would now accept ordinary rix-dollars for the payment of the million for 
Bremen and Verden instead of rix-dollars de banco. 
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ments, when he should come to arrange the British treaty ; 5000/. 
or 6000/., he thought, expended thus would settle that as desired.*® 
On 3 August, o.s., he wrote, 


If the fleet does not come, the Defensive Treaty can never be setled 
as you would have it, without money. The like summ, vizt. of 54,000 
crowns, that the king hath sent to Mons Bassewitz must be sent to me 
to be given to the same persons ; if it was not for that money he and I 
should pass our time very ill at present in thiscountry. That keeps them 
in awe and makes them stand by. Pray represent the necessity of this 
to the king in the strongest terms. 


Stanhope in reply authorised Carteret to make presents to the 
value of 10,000/.:7. The latter answered that he had engaged to 
the five plenipotentiaries on his word and honour 20,000 crowns 
apiece of Prussian money, and to another, not named, 6000, while 
the secretaries of the chancery would require 4000. On the king’s 
account he had paid 14,000 crowns ‘ banco’ out of his own pocket, 
and had promised 10,000 more, exhausting his funds.** Stanhope 
thereupon sent a letter of credit for 26,000 crowns, with copies of 
bills sent from Berlin to Hamburg for 110,000, payable in new 
‘ drittels.’ As this coin, he said, was lower in value than Swedish 
crowns ‘ banco’ by at least 32 per cent., and as the presents were 
to be made in the latter species, Carteret must adjust the balance 
with Knyphausen when he came. If he refused to pay the higher 
value, the king would make the difference good, for Carteret’s credit, 
deducting the amount later from the arrears of subsidy owing to 
Prussia.*” And here we may note the complaint of the Dutch 
ambassador, Burmannia, that he was not provided with funds to 
be similarly employed. It was very annoying, he expressed it, to 
have to sail against the money-stream. Influential persons were 
interested in the privateering, and to stop it they must be com- 
pensated. Two, he said, who did not wish to be named, had come 
to him and intimated this.”° 

The preliminary treaty thus obtained provided that the union 
between Great Britain and Sweden should be renewed and made 
yet closer for the maintenance of the protestant religion ; that 
damages done to trade by either side should be assessed and 


“6 *T think we may look upon it in a manner as renewed, and with the help of 
some presents may renew it our own way, if this government subsists two months, and 
Providence has not decreed the subversion of this nation.’ 

«IT don’t mean that his Maj‘. stints you so exactly to that summ, but that he 
will allow some thousands more if you can finish and get the treaty signed as ’tis sent 
you’ (17 August). 

48 19 August, o.s. 

© 11 September. 26,000 crowns were sent to allow Carteret amargin. He said 
however that he did not want them. 

8° Private despatch of 29 December, Handlingar rirande Skandinaviens historia 
xxi. 396. 
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balanced ; that instead of the succours stipulated under the treaty 
of 1700 Great Britain should pay an annual subsidy, the first 
instalment within fifteen days from signature; that British com- 
merce in the Baltic should at once be free and as favourably treated 
as ever before the troubles began; that the king, having already 
urgently exhorted Sweden to make peace with one of the two powers 
attacking her, since their union must destroy her, should exert 
himself to obtain the best conditions possible, and to engage the 
help of all the other powers, his allies ; and that, if in consequence 
of the present treaty he were attacked by any power whether in 
Great Britain or Hanover, Sweden should not make peace with 
that power without him. Four separate articles followed. The 
first guaranteed the preliminary convention with Hanover, and in 
particular its clause, specially recited, ceding Bremen and Verden, 
which article was to have full and entire effect from this time 
without any alteration of it in the final treaty, it being understood 
that King George would satisfy the fifth article of the convention 
as to payment of the sum stipulated. The second ceded to Prussia 
Stettin and the district between Oder and Peene with the isles of 
Usedom and Wollin in return for « payment of two million crowns, 
their British and Swedish majesties agreeing to guarantee the 
treaty to be made with Prussia, and it being stated that the cession 
was only made upon condition that the king of Prussia undertook 
to give no help to the tsar against Sweden directly or indirectly. 
The third article promised that, if a treaty could be made with 
Denmark, King George would not be content with having helped 
Sweden by his good offices and by the subsidies stipulated, which 
stipulation was to hold good until peace was made with Denmark 
and with the tsar, but even if the peace with Denmark could not be 
made, would nevertheless be ready to join his forces with those of 
Sweden as auxiliaries to act against the tsar as reasons of war 
should demand, in case he would not accept the British mediation 
offered and continued hostilities against Sweden. The fourth 
engaged King George to use his best offices and most pressing in- 
stances with the court of France to furnish the most considerable 
subsidies possible until the time of the general peace. 

In this form the separate articles were ratified also by George 
on 14 September.*' But it was not the final form. Before the 
treaty was signed at Stockholm, not only had a French subsidy 
been obtained, as above said, but also the promise of a French 
guarantee. Campredon arrived at Stockholm bearing this and his 
gold ingots on 31 August. It was thought proper, therefore, to 
insert mention of the guarantee and of French mediation, and, 
that being done, of the mediation of the emperor also, in the first 


5! Record Office, Treaties 529. 
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and second separate articles, and to omit the fourth altogether. 
This is the form of these articles, ratified by the queen of Sweden, 
preserved at the Record office,** though they bear the old date, 
4§ August.* 

The letter from Norris which had so great effect at Stockholm 
was written on the day *' that he learnt from Sparre that the latter 
was sailing from Carlskrona with twelve good fighting ships and 
others towards Landsort and the ‘ Swedish Skaw.’ Although the 
lieutenant, sent as desired to Carlskrona, returned with a poor 
account of the Swedish fleet, and the report that the Russian had 
already sailed for Reval and that the galleys could not be got at 
among the rocks and small islands, he brought a second letter from 
Sparre wishing that Norris were already with him, and appointing 
a rendezvous at Landsort or Elsnabben, where pilots would be ready 
for him. Victuals, Sparre said, would not be wanting at Stock- 
holm, ‘and shall no victuals hinder us from keeping the sea.’ Two 
men-of-war and three frigates had gone forward already to stop 
‘the dangerous burnings and doings of the Muscovites.’* The 
combined fleet would number thirty sail, sufficient to fight the Rus- 
sians.'® Norris therefore after a council of war, and having already 
received two of the ships expected, decided to sail for Hand, ‘to 
give a countenance to Lord Carteret’s negotiations at the Court of 
Sweden,’ as he expressed it. He sailed on the 26th. Passing the 
Grounds he received a despatch from Stanhope ordering him to 
do just what he was doing, after leaving special assurances of friend- 
ship with the court of Denmark, and saying, as with truth he could, 
that every despatch to Carteret had carried orders in its favour.” 
From Hané he was directed to inform the queen of Sweden that he 
was instructed to obey her commands as soon as the treaty was 
signed. On hearing of this from Carteret, and supposing that the 


*? Record Office, Treaties 528. 

58 See on this subject Stanhope’s despatches of 20 and 22 August and 8 October to 
Stair and Dubois (ibid., France 165) and of 24 August and 30 September to Carteret. 
The last named wrote on 27 September, o.s., that the changes had been made. They 
are shown in copies and drafts at the Record Office (Treaty Papers 71); one copy of 
the second article bears the signature of the king of Prussia. 

5! 12 August, o.s. 

55 * Your Lord? would not nor cannot believe,’ said Sparre, who wrote in English, 
‘ what damage they have done to our country in this calmy weather that hath been 
all the summer over.’ 

6 Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 28129 (the journal) and 28146 ; the originals from Sparre, 
ibid. 28155. 

57 10 August, o.s., ibid. 28146. The statement was not without truth, Ina 
despatch to Carteret of 24 August Stanhope urged the purchase of peace with Denmark 
by a sum of money or the cession of Stralsund and Riigen, possessions, he once 
more averred, of much less importance than Livonia and Esthonia. And he wrote 
the same to Dubois, pointing out that, even though the Russian fleet were driven 
from the Baltic, the Swedes could not venture upon a land attack, unless they had 
previously made peace with Denmark. 
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Swedes had not made peace with the tsar, said Stanhope, ‘ you do 
in concert with the Swedish Admiral go look for the Russ fleet and 
do your best to destroy them.’ 

The fleet, now reinforced, was a powerful one, eighteen of the 
line. Anchor was cast off Hand on 28 August. In accordance 
with Carteret’s request, Norris sent him the letter to the tsar before 
mentioned, and proceeded on his voyage. On 5 September he joined 
the Swedish fleet, ten of the line with two frigates, a fire-ship and 
a bomb-vessel. Carteret wrote to him that the news of his sailing 
had been received ‘ with inexpressible joy and satisfaction ; ’ he had 
roused the prince from bed to hear it. ‘I now thank God,’ he 
went on, ‘that I have prevented their making peace with the 
Czar. It lay heavy upon my conscience whilst I saw their misery 
and heard of no succours coming.’** Carteret, and Stanhope 
later,’ advised that, as the Russian galleys were now retiring to 
the Aland isles and the men-of-war supposed to lie in Le-Sund 
harbour hard by, Norris and Sparre should not come on to Stock- 
holm but sail directly for Hango Head to cut them off. But 
Sparre said he must go to Landsort; for provisions, Norris 
thought. So on 6 September the fleet arrived there, having 
experienced great difficulties of navigation on account of sunken 
and other rocks. The weather turning stormy, it went on past 
Elsnabben and cast anchor at ‘the Dollars’ (Dalard). The pro- 


posed undertaking would have been futile, for the Russians were 


58 I cannot refrain from quoting from Carteret’s letters to show the exalted frame 
of mind he was in. ‘It is now in your power,’ he wrote to Norris on 19 August, 0.s., 
‘ by the help of God to do the most signal piece of service to your country that any 
man hath done this age. The scales of the North are in your hand. You can cast 
the ballance as you please. The cause of Liberty and of the Protestant Religion will 
be served by rescuing this brave Nation, and I know by experience how true a friend 
you are to those interests both at home and abroad. God give you success. The 
goodness of the cause promises it, and if the Czar refuses the King’s Mediation, as he 
probably will, a mark of which will be his continuing hostilities against Sweden, . 
I hope you will by force of arms bring him to reason, and destroy that fleet, which will 
disturb the world, whilst it is steered by ambition and revenge.’ And two days later : 
‘You have now a very glorious scene of action open to you, in which you will shew 
to the whole world what the English nation can do. ’Tis the honestest cause that 
ever man was engaged in. The greatest business is to intercept the Czar, that he 
may not get to Revel. Cut off his retreat, and we are sure of him. . . . God bless 
you, S' John Norris. All honest and good men will give you just applause. Many 
persons will envy you, but nobody will dare say a word against you. Every English- 
man will be obliged to you, if you can destroy the Czar’s fleet, which I don’t doubt 
but you will, for the Providence of God will never suffer suck cruelty to go un- 
punished, as the Muscovites have exercised this summer in Sweden.’ Stanhope was 
of like opinion. Norris’s conduct was approved, he wrote (1 September), and there 
were no further instructions for him, except that ‘ you should have used your utmost 
endeavours to do all the mischief you possibly can to the Muscovite fleet, than which 
a greater service cannot be done to your country, and in which I wish you all possible 
success’ (Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28146 ; Record Office, S.P. Dom. Naval 86). 

5° 24 August, o.s., Record Office, Regencies 12. 

© Account of this voyage in Norris to Stanhope of 29 August, o.s. 
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already back at Reval, whither the news of Norris’s sailing had been 
brought by Count Golovin, who had stayed with one of his ships in 
Copenhagen roads to the last moment. Great alarm was caused, 
the batteries were armed, and all precautions taken, and panic 
reigned, when a fleet was sighted in the fog, until it proved to be 
the Russian.*! 

Immediately on Norris’s arrival at Dalaré a council of war was 
held,” attended by the prince of Hesse, Dicker and Carteret, and 
the Swedish and British admirals. It was decided that, as Le-Sund 
was too well defended to be attacked, and there was no place in the 
neighbourhood or between it and Reval where the fleets at that 
season of the year could lie in safety, all that could be done was 
to send out frigates to obtain intelligence, and in the meantime to 
wait at Elsnabben. News then arrived that the Russian fleet had 
left Le-Sund for Reval, and an attack upon that place was decided 
to be impracticable. Norris could not accede to the queen’s wishes 
that he should stay the winter, but said that if she would concert 
measures with his master he could be back by the time the ice 
broke up. On the 14th the queen visited the fleet, and there were 
entertainments and rejoicing. Carteret in his narrative makes 
much of the general satisfaction.” 

As nothing could be done against Ryssia that season, Carteret 
and Norris resolved to offer the king’s mediation to the tsar, ‘ hoping 
by that means to give our merchants time to withdraw their effects 
out of his country.’ The queen and prince said that if he would 
not accept it, all negotiation should be broken off, and offers 
cancelled. As Campredon desired that the mediation of France 
should be offered also, it was soagreed. It was clear, Carteret wrote, 
from the withdrawal of his fleet, that the tsar would take no risk. 

6! See Jefferyes from Reval, 27 August, 0.s., Record Office, Russia 9, and the 
report of John Dunkin, a trader, 2 September, o.s., ibid., S.P. Dom. Naval 86, 
and Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28129. Interesting particulars are given of the works and 
fortifications at Cronslot and Reval. The printed pamphlet, Relation Véritable du 
retour de la Flotte Russienne dans les Ports de Revel et de Cronslot, dressée sur des 
Journaux Authentiques, Revel, 1719 (copy, Record Office, Denmark 42), gives a 
Russian account of what occurred subsequently to the sending of Count Golovin to 
Copenhagen roads. It is said that orders were sent to the fleet to withdraw to 
Lamland upon the return of Osterman with pressing entreaties from the queen of 
Sweden for a suspension of hostilities with a view to peace, and that it had sailed for 
Reval early on 21 August, before anything was heard of Norris’s advance, the news of 
which was first received on its arrival at Reval. 

® 7 and 8 September. 

*§ When at an audience he told the queen that ‘le Bon Dieu avoit béni sa 
glorieuse constance et fermeté,’ she replied, ‘Ouy, en me donnant le bon Roy d’Angle- 
terre pour amy.’ The prince said,‘Mon Amy, ne me regardez pas comme Prince 
mais comme gentilhomme et officier Anglois. J’ay eu l’honneur de servir plusieurs 
années dans vos Troupes, et je crois que le Duc de Marlborough et tous vos officiers 
diront que je n’ai jamais été déserteur. A présent que je rentre dans le service je me 


comporterai de méme, et le Bon Dieu bénira le Roy, ayant si glorieusement soutenu 
un de ses anciens officiers.’ 
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‘ His power can never be sufficiently reduced, unless he is attacked 
by land and sea at once, and unless a great diversion is caused on 
the side of Poland and Courland.’ If the Swedes had not been 
inspired by the hope of driving him out of the Baltic, ‘they had 
certainly made peace with him, and it would have been their 
interest to have done so.’ It was this consideration that had 
made them accept the Prussian clause, for that king’s neutrality 
was essential. 

The terms of the letters to the tsar ® were greatly modified from 
those which Stanhope had before dictated. He was informed that 
the mediation of Great Britain, as a power not engaged in the 
war, had been accepted by the queen of Sweden, that the object of 
sending the fleet had been partly to protect trade, partly to give 
weight and support to that mediation, and that the king of England 
had taken measures with the king of France and his other allies, 
among whom the queen of Sweden was included, to procure the 
success which he had a right to expect and put a speedy end to the 
war. It was humbly requested that during the negotiation the tsar 
would cause all hostilities to cease. The letters were carried to the 
Aland isles by one Berkeley,® but they were neither accepted there 
nor allowed to. be sent on to St. Petersburg. So that it was clear, 
Carteret wrote,” that the mediation would not be accepted, but the 
war continued. On the other hand, Peter desired the mediation 
of Holland to prevent a united attack upon him by Great Britain 
and Sweden. But Kurakin, presenting the proposal, was answered 
that the States General were rather inclined to use their influence 
in promoting a general pacification in the north. In view of the 
great complaints of the treatment of Dutch ships, he recommended 
his master to release them and their cargoes. 

In spite of his declared intention to return at once, Norris was 
detained at Dalaré by the pressing instances of the Swedes till 
20 October. The only operation undertaken was the sailing of 
Sparre with some frigates for Dantzig to drive away some Russian 
vessels watching that port and Konigsberg. It was unsuccessful, 
because the Russians had notice of Sparre’s coming and moved in 
under the fortifications of Dantzig, where they were safe.” Norris’s 

* 2 September, o.s. 

* Norris, 31 August, 0.s., Record Office, S.P. Dom. Naval 86; Carteret, 1 Septem- 
ber, 0.s., ibid. Sweden 25, and Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28156. 

* Eldest son of Lord Berkeley of Stratton, says Carteret, 7 September, 0.s. He 
was back at Stockholm on 30 September. 

*? 27 September, o.s. His letter t General Bruce at Lofo, and the reply, Record 
Office, Sweden 25. 

*§ Despatch of 10 October, Uhlenbeck, Verslag aangaande een onderzoek in de 
Archieven van Rusland. Cf. Bacmeister, III. 209. 

® See for particulars Joshua Kenworthy from Dantzig, 11 October, Record Office, 


Russia 9 (cf. Jefferyes, 5 December, o.s., ibid.), and Sparre to Norris, 10 October, o.s., 
Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28156. 
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ime was taken up with consultations upon the operations to be 
undertaken in the following year and the preparations for them.”° 
As an acknowledgment of the queen’s appreciation of his zeal and 
good-will he received a bill for 1000 ship-pounds of iron, with the 
further promise of ‘ a gallanterea,’ while his son and the two rear- 
admirals, Hozier and Hopson, were given gold medals. Some 
ill-feeling was caused by an alleged statement of Norris, re- 
ported to the senate, that had he not been brought to Dalaré the 
Russian fleet might have been cut off. Carteret thought sufficiently 
seriously of the matter to get the protocol recording the statement 
altered. It was Sparre who was blamed. Carteret says that he 
had many enemies, he could not tell why, but anything against him 
was acceptable.” 

When at length Norris did sail, he only got as far as Elnsabben, 
and was there detained by the south-westerly gales, in great dif- 
ficulties for provisions, till 7 November. Even then he had the 
greatest trouble in accomplishing his journey southwards, and the 
whole squadron, some of the ships badly damaged, only assembled 
in Copenhagen roads on the 18th. As it was now too late to obey 
the orders he received to come to see the king at Hanover, he sailed 
for home, and after encountering further violent storms anchored 
at the Nore on 9 December. He learnt that his conduct was 
approved.” 

Carteret in the meantime had been pressing on the final or 
‘solemn ’ treaties with Hanover and Great Britain and peace with 
Prussia and Denmark. But to obtain the last proved impractic- 
able, until in the following year events beyond King George’s influ- 
ence broke the Danish resolution. All that could be procured was 
an armistice for six months from 30 October by separate conven- 
tions of Denmark and Sweden with Great Britain. With the other 
treaties a first point was to get them concluded at Stockholm 
instead of at Brunswick, that is to say, without the intervention 
of the emperor. The chief argument in opposition was that, the 
emperor’s mediation having been accepted, not to observe the 


7 See Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28156, and Record Office, $.P. Dom. Naval 86. 

71 10 October, o.s., and enclosure, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28156. Here may be 
noted a commercial scheme, not well explained, of which Norris wrote to Carteret : 
‘Your Lord? is perfectly in the right notion to have it in the Prince’s name, and such 
a grant for a term of years is almost an estate even to let out to others without 
adventure, but if this can be well digested we may all in a few years make good 
fortunes and leave the Prince in the method of great advantage likewise ’ (17 October, 
o.s., ibid.) Also a curious point of law. Lieutenant Bagnall of the ‘ Worcester’ was 
murdered on an island near Dalaré by the mate of his ship. Norris found that he 
had no authority to try offences committed on a foreign shore even by his own sea- 
men, and reflects thereon that the case ought to be provided for by act of parliament 
(Journal, 8 October, o.s.) 

72 Journal, and Record Office, S.P. Dom. Naval 86, and Admiralty Secretary, 
In-Letters 3 (originals). 
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formalities in regard thereto would be an insult to him and of no 
advantage to any one; he might indeed refuse to co-operate against 
the tsar. Carteret was supported not only by Campredon,’* who 
intimated ‘that they have better friends in the world than the 
court of Vienna,’ but also by Count Eric Sparre.”* The two former 
said that the desire of the kings of England and Prussia to have 
the emperor’s mediation mentioned arose from their anxiety to 
show their attachment and respect to him, and their arguments 
prevailed. The queen, Carteret wrote,” had agreed to finish the 
treaties at Stockholm, and to send to the emperor the necessary 
letter for the investiture of the duchies and to Hanover a formal 
absolution of their inhabitants from allegiance. ‘These are the 
great points, which will meet with no difficulty as matters now 
stand, if Mr. Bassewitz has orders sent him to conclude speedily. 
The Queen, I believe, may be brought to relinquish the titles.’ 
What remained, matters relating to the internal affairs of the 
duchies, Carteret thought should be settled by commissioners after 
the.treaty was concluded. 

With his despatch of 30 September, Stanhope enclosed drafts 
of two articles to be inserted in the British treaty, the one 
guaranteeing the treaties of Westphalia with the exception of places 
named,’® the other binding Sweden to listen to no propositions 
from Spain to the prejudice of the powers engaged in the war with 


78 «T doubt,’ wrote Carteret of Campredon, 20 October, o.s., ‘whether any of the 
Solemn Treaties would have been signed at Stockholm, if he had not in the name of 
France, heartily laboured that point.’ 

74 In a memorial to the: queen of 12 September, 0.s., Sparre proposed a defensive 
alliance with Great Britain, France, and Prussia, with reciprocal guarantees, and 
commercial advantages as against the Dutch; an alliance which, he said, might bring 
about a breach between Prussia and Russia and foree Denmark to make peace. He 
expressed his belief that the Hanoverian ministers were supporting Denmark. From 
the emperor, he said, nothing was to be expected but ambages et longueurs, and to 
delay the treaties for reference to Brunswick would be alike dishonourable to Sweden 
and inconsonant to the wishes of France and Great Britain, the two powers who must 
co-operate in a plan of campaign against the tsar, and who alone could control the 
court of Berlin, the most difficult to manage. Sparre, it seems, was distrusted both 
by Carteret and by the prince of Hesse. Too French, the former said, yet not of the 
regent’s party; a man however of great quality, estate, and interest. The prince 
desired a hint to be given to Stanhope not to talk with the count, who was about to 
go on a mission to Hanover, about his private affairs (Carteret, 5 and 9 Sep- 
tember, 0.s.) 

7 27 September, o.s. Carteret had been much hampered, he said, in his work by 
the illness of the prince and by Diicker’s mourning for his wife, whereby he was 
thrown back on Cronhielm, ‘who is an eloquent man, which has cost me much 
labour and time.’ He had been forced to break in upon Diicker’s ‘ retirement and 
grief, and got him to come out, or else this plain and reasonable matter had not yet 
been finished.’ On 29 October, o.s., he wrote: ‘I have got the better of Count 
Cronhielm in a pitched battle. He has been reprimanded by the queen and prince. 
I now make my court to him, and by this incident shall finish the treaty sooner.’ 

7° Namely, the provinces ceded to Hanover and Prussia, and Sleswick and Wismar, 
whose destiny was to be decided at Brunswick. 
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thatcountry. Theimportance of a British guarantee of the treaties 
of Westphalia,” Carteret was told, was obvious, and he might 
engage himself to it upon condition that the treaties with Hanover 
and Prussia were completed at once and without delay, though the 
court of Sweden and Campredon ought to be content with a verbal 
promise before witnesses. Privately Stanhope wrote : 


Au reste, My Lord, ce que j’ay le plus fortement 4 vous recom- 
mander, c’est de finir les Traittez de Messrs. Bassewitz et Knyphausen ; 
et si pour cet effet vous étiez réduit & la nécessité de donner par écrit la 
promesse que vous passerez l’Article ci-joint tel que je vous l’envoye, 
comptez que vous ne serez pas désavoué. I] vaudroit mieux s’en dis- 
penser, si l’on pouvoit, et par une reste de ménagement pour le Danemare 
on ne voudroit point signer un tel engagement 4 son préjudice,”* tant qu’il 
y 2 la moindre lueur d’espérance qu’il pourroit s’accomoder. Mais si 
vouz ne pouviez finir autrement, donnez leur Ja promesse par écrit. Vous 
avez risqué de vous commettre pendant le cours de vétre négotiation 
pour le service du Public, et le Bon Dieu vous a béni. Je me commets 
peut-étre en vous écrivant ceci, mais je feray de mon mieux pour soutenir 
tout ce que vous ferez en conséquence. 


The article, Carteret replied, gave him great consolation, it would 
enable him to cut short a great deal of chicane.” 

To Dubois Stanhope wrote (8 October) that Carteret had orders 
to insert mention of the mediation and guarantee of France in the 
final British treaty, and to agree with Campredon on the manner 
in which this should be énoncé. As Dubois, he said, had objected, 
and justly, to France appearing to have procured and to guarantee 
the second article thereof, which had reference to the maintenance 
of the protestant religion generally, and would havea good effect 
in parliament, this would be omitted from the body of the treaty 
and inserted in a separate article, to which the mediation of France 
would not extend. As to the treaties of Westphalia, Dubois would 
see that there was offered a British guarantee of them, which 
neither Campredon nor the Swedes had asked for. This would 
serve to stop the mouths of those who objected to the French 
guarantees of Bremen and Verden and Stettin, on the ground that 
France derogated from the treaties of Westphalia thereby. For 
she acquired a British guarantee of the rest, whereas hitherto Great 
Britain had never contracted any engagement for their maintenance. 
As this article, Stanhope went on, would be agreeable to France 
and Sweden, so it would be ill-received at Vienna, and knowledge of 
it should be kept from that court as long as possible. Carteret was 
ordered to require secrecy about it at Stockholm till the treaty was 
signed, and Dubois would permit the same to be requested of him. 


7? *Qui font la Base, et pour ainsi dire la Magna Carta de la Cause Protestante 
aussi bien que des Libertez Germaniques.’ 


8 Stralsund and Riigen not being excepted. 7 20 October, o.s. 
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The reason for excepting Wismar from the confirmation of the 
treaties of Westphalia was, that something might be reserved to 
compensate the duke of Holstein-Gottorp, it being absolutely 
necessary to leave Sleswick, also excepted, in the hands of the king 
of Denmark, for otherwise all hope must be abandoned of persuading 
him to make peace and detach himself from the tsar.*° And it was 
hoped, now that everything that the Swedes could desire had been 
surpassed, that they would be persuaded to facilitate on their side 
that peace with Denmark without which they could not put them- 
selves in a condition to make head against the tsar. To drive him 
back to his old bounds, Stanhope wrote in conclusion, there were 
two ways—the one for Poles and Swedes to unite in driving him 
out of Livonia and the neighbourhood, the other for Turks and 
Tartars to attack him on their side. The king of Poland had 
already made overtures to this effect, the Turks had good cause 
for war in that the treaty of the Pruth had not been observed. 
Stanhope hoped that Bonac at Constantinople might have orders 
to conduct himself more in accordance with Dubois’ ideas than he 
had hitherto done, in order that a general peace in the north might 
be accelerated. 

Replying to a similar despatch addressed to himself, Stair ex- 
pressed the regent’s satisfaction with everything, and his intention 
to do all he could to win over Denmark and force the tsar to 
make peace. The orders to Bonac asked for were to be sent at 
once. Schleinitz, the Russian minister, having expressed the 
tsar’s willingness to accept the second alternative of the Swedish 
counter-ultimatum, Stair had replied that this would not do now: 
the powers interested in the Baltic could not afford to allow him 
to keep Reval, though a good part of his conquests he might hold 
with the good-will of everyone.*' There were great compliments 
too from Dubois, who professed to regard Stanhope’s success as 
miraculous, and lauded highly his penetration and activity. He 
hoped that he would now arrive @ bout de pacifier le Sud et le Nord. 
Senneterre, he said, was ordered to express the regent’s gratitude 
for the insertion of the French mediation and guarantee, for the 
decision come to about Stralsund and Rigen, and indeed for all 
that had beendone. And the regent wrote to George in correspond- 
ing terms.*? 

*° * Au reste, ce n’est que par une précaution surabondante que nous avons excepté 
ce Duché spécialement, et il ne nous paroit point qu’en le cédant au Roy de Danemare 
l’on dérogeroit aux Traittés de Westphalie, dans lesquels il n’est compris qu’en termes 
généraux, sans mentionner 4 qui il doit appartenir.’ 

* 18 October. 

*? These letters, 20 October, Record Office, France 165. Stair wrote privately on 
the same date, noting the good effect on the malcontents at the French court: ‘One 
that has seen the many difficulties of different kinds you had to struggle with, must 


own, that nothing but the skill and vigour with which these negotiations have been 
carried on could have brought them to perfection.’ 
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Enclosing to Carteret an extract from the despatch to Dubois 
above mentioned, Luke Schaub, who was now with Stanhope at 
Hanover, advised him to have orders sent to Count Bielke, who 
had been talking unsuitably at Ratisbon and Vienna, to moderate 
his language.** He sent also an extract from a despatch from St. 
Saphorin, the British minister at Vienna: 


Assure yourself they are here very jealous of us, and altho’ they 
agree that the treaties we have made with Sweden and Prussia have 
been necessary, they are nevertheless displeased that the circumstances 
were such as would fully justify them. And altho’ they reap so great 
an advantage from the ascendant his Majesty has acquired with the 
Regent, they are also very jealous of it.*! 


The conclusion of the final Hanoverian treaty was still delayed. 
Stanhope pointed out that the apparent callousness of the Swedes 
in regard to it would postpone their handling the million crowns, 
and that if they did not hasten to complete it and the Prussian 
also, they would not be able to count upon the king’s assistance 
whether in the coming winter or in thespring.** Had Carteret had 
charge of the treaty it might have been settled by the middle of 
October, for he wrote that he would have signed a draft given 
by the Swedes to Bassewitz ‘ without losing a moment’s time, for 
reasons too plain to be inserted.’*® He asked that Bassewitz might 
have orders to sign at once, or, if any considerable alterations were 
thought necessary, to say that the first third of the million crowns 
was waiting at Hamburg to be paid, ‘ which will be a bait to tempt 
them.’ He complained bitterly of the delays caused by Hanoverian 
insistence on points solely of electoral interest.*’ 


83 11 October, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 28156. Bielke had left Stockholm for Vienna 
shortly after Carteret’s arrival, reaching Germany under convoy from Norris. 

% 27 September, ibid. 85 29 September. 86 2 October, o.s. 

* Thus in a private letter of 26 September, o.s., reporting the payment of the 
110,000 crowns on Prussian account: ‘if Mr. Bassewitz wou’d have ventured, I cou’d 
have concluded, I verily believe, the solemn treaty at the same time. That affair is 
now dwindled from a negotiation into a squabble, for the reasons I hint in my publick 
letter.’ If not concluded speedily, it would infallibly be mixed up with the British 
treaty. Cronhielm said it would be a shame for the duchies to appear to have been 
sold for a million crowns only, and wanted to have all the advantages of the British 
treaty recited in the preamble. ‘He insists on this maliciously. ... My L*, entreat the 
king to give orders that they do not insist upon trifles, otherwise, with great concern 
I say it, his business will never be done. . . . If I was to write to y" LP all, it wou’d 
make you sick as it do’s me.’ And in his ordinary despatch : ‘ These points must be 
settled by Commissarys, after the solemn treaty is concluded. They can never keep 
pace with it, and all this proceeds from that 3rd art., which I sent your Lordship in 
my letter of the 2nd inst., to which Mr. Bassewitz can get the Plenipotentiarys to give 
no better name than chicane. Count Cronhielm, who in such matters will yield no 
man, has in his turn thrust in such things’ as only a lawyer could adjust. Then on 
2 October, o.s., Carteret sent the conditions which the Swedes now insisted upon 
having inserted in the body of the treaty and those which they were content to leave 
to be settled by Commissioners after it was signed, ‘ neither of which wou’d have been 
so fill’d, if Mr. Bassewitz had been at liberty to take my advice, & sign the Treaty as 
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At length the treaty and documents appertaining were signed 
on 3; November. ‘Your Lordship’s letter of 29th October, n.s.,’ 
Carteret wrote, ‘has cleared up all difficulties.’ ** He had now 
taken upon himself his character of ambassador, in order to act 
properly as mediator of the Prussian and Danish treaties. 

The complete treaty differed much from the preliminary con- 
vention. The preamble recorded the mediation and good offices of 
Louis XV for the latter through Campredon (an agreeable fiction). 
The first two clauses provided for friendship and amnesty, the 
third confirmed the cession of the duchies, with all rights and 
privileges appertaining, set out in full particularity; the next four 
dealt with their internal affairs, maintenance of ancient liberties, 
freedom of exercise of the reformed religion, redress of old 
grievances and preservation of old claims, restitution of confisca- 
tions due to the war, payment of debts contracted by the regency 
before the Danish occupation. Under clause 8 the king of 
England, as elector, agreed to renew former alliances and friend- 
ship and the guarantees regarding Holstein-Gottorp sur le pied de 
ce qui a déja été réglé entre les Alliés du Nord, ow qui sera ci-aprés 
réglé pour la paix future, et de diriger cette alliance selon la présente 
conjoncture; also to pay the remaining two thirds of the million 
rix-dollars in a single payment within six weeks of the exchange 
of ratifications.*® The ninth article provided that the treaties of 
Westphalia, so far as not dérogés by the present treaty or by the 
future pacification of the north, should remain in complete force. 
The tenth reserved power to seek and admit the guarantees of the 
emperor and others. The last two stipulated exchange of ratifica- 
tions at Stockholm within two months from signature, and for 
duplicate copies. Three separate articles specified affairs of the 
duchies which were to be settled by commissioners.” 








he once cou’d have got it. ... They insist upon the King’s renewing the Ancient 
Alliances, as Elector, because it shall not appear that they gave up these Provinces 
for a million. What those alliances are I don’t know, nor does M' Bassewitz. His 
orders are to answer dilatorie upon that head, for which I don’t know an English 
word. What can a minister do under such orders? These people desite a plain and 
positive answer. , . . Little points must ever be overlooked in transacting great busi- 
ness in such a ticklish conjuncture as we have here.’ And again, 29 October, o.s. : 
‘ Mr. Bernstorff is much dissatisfied with ‘the separate article. He wrote to Schrader 
to desire me to suspend putting it in execution. I regarded that advice as an honest 
man should do, with great neglect. Schrader is an honest sensible man, and deserves 
well of the King for his conduct here, if he had had the Plein-pouvoir the treaty would 
have been concluded some weeks ago.’ 

88 10 November, o.s. And so to Schaub on the 8th: ‘ Le moment que je receus la 
derniére dépéche de M* Stanhope toutes les difficultés disparurent.’ He went on: 
‘ Jespére de finir le traitté d’ Angleterre sans attendre le — J’ai tant risqué que 
c’est trop tard de devenir sage.’ 

*° In good double marks or thirds on the Leipzig tastiee of 1690 at twelve silver 
marks to the rix-dollar current, 
* Copy, Record Office, Treaty Papers 71. 
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The ratifications were delayed for nearly a month, in con- 
sequence says Carteret, of Bielke’s reports from Vienna. There is 
much in the despatches about this, and St. Saphorin was implicated. 
The Austrians objected to French mediation, and insisted upon 
that of the emperor at Brunswick. Cronhielm and his party did 
their best to aggravate the uneasiness felt at Stockholm about 
offending him. Buta letter from Prince Eugene, Carteret wrote, 
approving both the Hanoverian treaty and the Prussian project, 
had enabled him to pass off the objections as due to excess of 
caution on the part of St. Saphorin. He thought that the Swedish 
Chancery, in writing to Bielke, had confused the Hanoverian and 
British treaties. ‘ Nothing,’ he said, ‘gives me so much pleasure 
in this business as to see the good-will with which this cession is 
made.’ The queen’s titles to Bremen and Verden were still used, 
for formal reasons, but she had notified her intention to use in 
future only ‘ the ancient title of Queen of the Swedes, Goths and 
Vandals.’ The British treaty he was keeping back till the Prussian 
was settled, for till then he could not ‘ adjust the guarantees.’ *' 

But there were later formal changes in the treaty. Carteret 
wrote in the following year: ‘I was yesterday at a conference 
when M* Bassewitz delivered the king’s ratification. The Swedes 
will alter theirs as the king desires, and use the words of the 
formulary, as it was sent in the king’s last rescript. The Swedish 
ratification must be entirely writ over again, . . . till then I don’t 
part with what I have.’ * 

The final treaty with Great Britain, signed on 21 January, 0.s., 
1720, was a lengthy and detailed document.* The preamble 
stated the desire to renew former treaties, particularly that of 1700, 
under the mediation and guarantee of France. The parties under- 
took to discover to each other all dangers and conspiracies, to join 
their counsels and forces to avert and annul them, to attempt 
nothing damaging to each other in any way, and therefore not to 
harbour rebels, much less to give assistance to them, but to deal 
with them as traitors. There was to be a special defensive alliance 
for mutwal advantage and safety, for the security of the protestant 
religion, and for protection of dominion and liberty of navigation in 
northern waters and in the Channel. The mutual succour to be 
furnished, if required, was fixed at 6000 foot, or the equivalent in 
munitions of war, forage; ships, &c., at the rate of 4000 imperial 
thalers a month for each 1000 men; if that succour were not 
sufficient, then more was to be given, as in the present case, when 
Sweden was still engaged in war with more than one power. If, 

























































































































*! To Stanhope, 4 December, o.s.; to St. Saphorin, 2 December, o.s. 
% 17 February, o.s., 1720. 

*$ Original, Record Office, Treaties 531. 
with his of 26 January, 0.s.’ 








Carteret’s comments on its provisions 
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it was said, the present efforts to end the northern war proved 
ineffectual, the king of England engaged to lose no further time 
in them, but to send to the Baltic in the coming spring a strong 
squadron to be at the disposition of the queen of Sweden and to 
assist her fleet in repelling the tsar’s attack. The ports of either 
party were to be open to the ships of the other, and those of 
neutral powers were not to be molested; on the other hand the 
subjects of neither should be allowed to use the ports to the 
advantage of the enemy. Conditions for a treaty of navigation and 
commerce were set out in great particularity. Whereas the parties 
were exempted by the treaty of 1700 from sending the stipulated 
succours if themselves engaged in war, and therefore Great 
Britain had been so exempted during the war with France, but 
from the end of that war Sweden claimed her subsidies; and 
whereas satisfaction for damages to trade was demanded by both 
sides; now commissioners were to be appointed to assess and 
balance these claims and damages. 
The present treaty was in no wise to impugn the sovereignty of 
the parties in their respective seas. The succours sent might, if 
desired, be considered as auxiliary, and the party sending them not 
take part in the war; but no peace nor truce might be agreed to by 
the one at war without inclusion of the other ; while, if both were 
at war, neither was to agree to preliminaries of peace separately. 
The exemption to either party from sending succour to the other, 
if himself engaged in war, was continued, excepting however 
‘specially the present war between Great Britain and Spain ; and the 
king of England undertook to send the stipulated ships and subsidies 
so long as the war with the tsar lasted, and the subsidies during that 
with Denmark, supposing that, as was not expected, it outlasted the 
other. The queen of Sweden was on no account to listen to any 
propositions from Spain, nor to give asylum or any assistance to the 
pretender or his descendants, nor to the king’s rebel subjects, &c., but 
to maintain and guarantee the protestant succession. As it was of 
very great importance that the Baltic Sea should not be under the 
domination of the tsar, if he refused to make peace and réstitution, 
then the king of England would not only help against him as pro- 
vided, but would use his good offices with his allies to obtain their 
help also, to enable Sweden to reduce him. The mutual obliga- 
tions as to succour, however, were not to extend to cutting off all 
friendship and commerce with the enemy of the other party, but 
the subjects of the party not at war were to have liberty to trade 
with such enemy excepting in contraband. Other treaties or con- 
ventions were not to be brought forward as excusing from the 
present obligations. The treaty was to last for eighteen years and 
to be made perpetual if at any time thought fit. There followed 
two separate articles. The first was an engagement to combine 
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counsels and forces in defence of the protestant religion in the 
empire and everywhere else. The second alleged the advisability 
of a peace between Sweden and Denmark in the interests of freedom 
of navigation and commerce in the Baltic, and for the common 
good of protestants, and to restrain the power of certain neigh- 
bours increasing every day ; for which reasons the king of England 
had not only offered his mediation, which both parties had 
accepted, but now promised to be security and guarantor of the 
engagements of all treaties of friendship made by Sweden hereto- 
fore with Great Britain and lately with Hanover and Prussia and 
to be made with Denmark ; and he particularly engaged himself to 
guarantee and maintain the treaties of Westphalia both as regarded 
the protestant.religion and the cessions made by them to Sweden, 
so far as not already excepted or to be excepted in the treaty with 
Denmark or at the congress of Brunswick. Ratifications of the 
treaty were exchanged on 4% April. 


J. F. CHance. 





Notes and Documents 


Caesar's Crossing of the Thames, 


From Camden’s time it has been much discussed whether at Cowey 
Stakes, about 300 yards above Walton bridge, there was a ford by 
which Caesar crossed the Thames to attack Cassivelaunas ; but it 
seems to have escaped notice that, before this part of the river was 
changed by locks and dredging, there was an undoubted ford just 
above tidewater at Hampton. Drayton says of the Thames— 


’Gainst Hampton Court he meets the soft and gentle Mole, 
Whose eyes so pierced his breast, that, seeming to foreslow 
The way which he so long intended for to go, 

With trifling up and down he wand’reth here and there, 
And, that he in her sight transparent might appear, 
Applies himself to fords,! 


Again, Lord Lumley, bringing Monmouth to London in July 1685, 
writes from Guildford: ‘I think the best way to go will be by way 
of Hampton, where there is a good ford, and I think [it] is a much 
better way than by Cobham and Kingston.’* Perhaps the chief 
attraction of Hampton for Lord Lumley was that he would be ex- 
pected to go by Kingston bridge, but that is nothing against the 
ford; the neighbouring bridge at Kingston would absorb all but 
local traffic, and apparently at last even led to the loss of any 
general knowledge of a ford on that part of the river. The ford 
was no doubt just above the Mole, from East Molesey to Hampton. 


Must not this ford at Hampton have been the one by which 
Caesar crossed? He says :— 


Flumen uno omnino loco pedibus, atque hoc aegre, transiri potest. 
Eo quum venisset, animum advertit ad alteram ripam magnas esse 
copias hostium instructas. Ripa autem acutis sudibus praefixis munita, 
eiusdemque generis sub aqua defixae sudes flumine tegebantur. lis 


 Polyolbion, xvii. 26-31. Selden’s note to 1. 70 of the Polyolbion says that the 
Mole’s fall into the Thames is near the utmost of the flood.’ 
? Drayton MS., quoted by Mr, Allan Fea, King Monmouth, p. 314. 
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rebus cognitis a captivis perfugisque Caesar praemisso equitatu confestim 
legiones subsequi iussit. Sed ea celeritate milites ierunt, quum capite 
solo ex aqua exstarent, ut hostes ...se fugae mandarent.® 


The Romans, who crossed shoulder-deep, say in about four feet of 
water, may have avoided the shallowest part because it had most 
stakes, or the bottom may have changed a little by 1685, but some 
three and a half or four feet would not be inconsistent with Lord 
Lumley’s ‘good ford,’ as his party were not on foot. The plural 
‘fords’ in the Polyolbion may be poetic, but Caesar’s phrase that 
the river could only be crossed at one place would not exclude two 
or more fords near together—indeed, they would agree better with 
the way the crossing was forced. Lord Lumley’s ford must have 
been known to Caesar, for he would have good local information 
from the Trinobantian prince Mandubratius, who had been with 
him for some time,‘ as well as from deserters. He appears, there- 
fore, to have rejected as impracticable for his purpose the tidal ford 
at Brentford—he would hardly consider any lower down—and his 
one ford must presumably be the ford at Hampton. So far as the 
evidence of ancient camps may go, the importance of this ford in 
British times would be confirmed by the fort on St. George’s Hill, 
which commands the approach between the Mole and the Wey. 
From its history we might expect a ford at Kingston, and 
Horsley was ‘well informed that the river is fordable at several 
places near Kingston ;’ but he adds that the water was ‘ not above 
five feet deep,’ so that these were not fords for any but tall men.° 
At Cowey there was no real ford, for Camden, its discoverer, gives 
it ‘ scarce (i.e. nearly) six feet of water ;’® Upper and Lower Halli- 
ford near by were clearly named, not from the Thames, but from 
the crossing of the little Ash which lies between them.’ There was 
a tidal ford at Brentford; it was crossed by Edmund Ironside, 
though not in face of the enemy ;* but (apart from wind) the water 
begins to rise at Brentford about three and a half hours before high 
tide, taking as long to fall, and Caesar tells us so much about his 
ford that, if it had only been available for five to six hours out of 
twelve, this important fact would surely have been mentioned. 


5 B.G. v. 18. 

* Ibid. v.20. The Trinobantes occupied Essex. 

5 Brit. Romana (1732), p. 15. (Gough misquotes ‘ Kingston ’ as ‘ Guildford.’) 

® Britannia (Gough’s transl.), i. 168. In 1800-10 a crossing could (only) be traced 
when the river was very low (Brayley’s Surrey, ii. 345). The locks below Staines were 
not made till 1810-15. 

7 Lower Halliford in Shepperton is not opposite ‘the Stakes,’ as in Dr. Guest’s 
map (Origines Celt. ii. 381-9), but half a mile above, on a different bend of the river. 
Upper Halliford, an ancient manor in Sunbury, is a mile north of them. The’Ash 
(Echel) is only a brook, but it named Echeles—or Ashford—three miles higher up. 

® A.S. Chron. an. 1016. ‘Many English were drowned . . . because they pushed 
on in advance of the army .. . in the hope of plunder, 
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Ancient stumps, about fifteen inches round and driven four or five 
feet into the river bed, have been found at both Cowey and Brent- 
ford, and presumed by their finders:to be those of a.p. 700, ‘ as big 
as a man’s thigh,’ which were supposed by Bede to mark Caesar's 
crossing.’ But these stumps are too large and driven too deep to 
be the stakes of Cassivelaunus; there can have been no permanent . 
work at the crossing in 54 B.c., as suggested by Dr. Guest, for the 
stakes are connected by Caesar, not with the permanent difficulty 
of the ford, but with the arrival of Cassivelaunus on the north 
bank, and they were only revealed shortly before the fight by 
deserters. If they had been permanent, they would have been 
known to Caesar long before through Mandubratius. 


F. H. Barina. 





The Wareham Inscriptions. 


In the eleventh-century Chronicon Namnetense ' the following passage 
occurs :— 


Fugit autem tunc temporis [that is, when the Northmen were ravaging 
Brittany] Mathuedoi, comes de Poher, ad regem Anglorum Adelstannum 
cum ingenti multitudine Britonum, ducens secum filium suum, nomine 
Alanum, qui postea cognominatus est Barbatorta, quem Alanum ex. filia 
Alani Magni, Britonum ducis, genuerat, et quem ipse rex Angliae Adel- 
stannus iam prius ex lavacro sancto susceperat. Ipse rex pro familiaritate 
et amicitia huius regenerationis magnam in eo fidem habebat. 


Athelstan came to the throne in 924(-5), and Alan’s flight 
took place in the year 931, as M. Lair in his edition of Dudo of 
Saint-Quentin (pp. 71 and 185) has shown. I can find no Eng- 
lish reference to this arrival of Bretons in England in the tenth 
century,’ but certain inscribed stones in the Church of St. Mary, 
Wareham, seem to throw an unexpected light on it. These in- 
scriptions are in an alphabet of the tenth century, as far as one 
can determine, and the personal names they contain have a manifest 
Breton-like aspect. Built into the east wall of the north aisle 
are two inscribed slabs, one of which, measuring something over 


® For Cowey, see Gough, whi supra; Manning and Bray, Swrrey, ii. 759, 780; 
James Thorne, Environs of London: for Brentford, Mr. Montagu Sharpe’s paper in 
the Archaeological Journal, lxiii. 25 (1906), and two stakes in the British Museum. 

' La Chronique de Nantes, ed. R. Merlet (Paris, 1896), p. 82. 

? The letter addressed by Radbod, prior of St. Samson’s, Dol, to King Athelstan 
shows close relations between the latter and the ecclesiastics of Brittany (William of 
Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum, ed. Hamilton, p. 399). It reminds Athelstan that his 
father, Edguardus, per litteras se commendavit consortio fraternitatis sancti Samsonis 
summi confessoris, ac Ioveniani archiepiscopi senioris, ac consobrint mei, ac 
clericorum eius. Radbod sends with the letter certain relics of Breton saints which 


he knows will be dearer to the king than any earthly thing. The letter is ascribe 
to ‘about 925’ (Cartul. Saz. ii. 319). 
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two feet in length by a little more than one in depth, contains 
CATGUG*C FILIvs GIDEO.® The other, a smaller stone, has the 
single word conepriz. A broken pillar, now in a side chapel, has 
fragments of two names... ENIEL'F.... UPBIT I; and on 
another fragment of a column can be made out rupn[or] . . . TcrVvI. 
It is difficult to believe that a community of native British 
Christians, as Sir John Rh?s suggests,‘ could have been at this 
period living peaceably at Wareham, a place which in Alfred the 
Great’s time (877) had been a known stronghold of the Northmen. 
If we combine the date of the lettering with the entry in the 
Nantes Chronicle these records seem to point to Wareham as one 
of the refuges for the numerous Breton exiles who left their con- 
tinental home to seek asylum in England. 

Comparing the Wareham inscriptions with forms of personal 
names current in Brittany in the tenth century we find a striking 
agreement. The Chartulary of the Abbey of Redon, edited by A. de 
Courson (Paris, 1863), furnishes numerous charters, dated from 
the end of the eighth century onwards, containing a great many 
personal names. Here we find forms similar to Catgug[ule, e.g. 
Catuuocon for Catgue-on (8214.p.) Gedeon (probably an assimilation 
of a Breton Gedeo or Gideo to the Biblical name) occurs in several 
charters, one of them belonging to 913 4.p. Catgue and Gedeon 
appear also in the ‘ Book of Llandaff,’ a twelfth-century manuscript. 
Compare Catuutic of the Bodmin manumissions,’ a manuscript of 
the tenth or eleventh century now in the British Museum. Gong- 
drie looks like a Frankish female name with a Latin genitive ending. 
There are many Frankish names in the Redon Chartulary. A 
Gundric Presbyter, for instance, witnesses along witha Gedeon to a 
charter of 871. The missing letter in -eniel was probably D, for a 
Deniel, son of the count Gurmhailon, witnesses to a charter of 918 
which Matuedoi (the exile named above) drew up (grafiavit) and 
signed. A Juneprit who witnesses a charter of 820° has the same 
final syllable as the -wprit of the inscription. Compare for the 
termination rit the old Breton names’ Ho-brit, Sul-brit, El-brit, 
Uuenbrit. The Judn of the next inscription has a final letter (or 
letters) which looks like o with an J above it, making thus a form 
like Judnoe, which occurs in the ‘ Book of Llandaff ;’ the last element 
may however have been -imet, making Judnimet, a witness to a Redon 
charter of 879. Compare Jud-hent of the Bodmin manumissions. 

* In Sir John Rhjs’s paper in the Proceedings of the Dorset Field Club (xiii. 25) 
for 1892 Cattug is given as the reading, and this form is less disturbing certainly than 
that here recorded, but a very careful examination shows that the fourth and sixth 
letters are the same in form, and also identical with the G in Gideo. The bishop of 
Bristol took a rubbing of the inscription at the time I last examined it, which agrees 
with the reading I give. 

* Celtic Britain, p. 110 (3rd ed. 1904). 5 Rev. Celt. i. 337. 
® Cartulaire de Redon, p. 201. 7 Cart. de Redon. 
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_ A few words may be added with reference to the inscribed stone 

in the porch of the parish church of Lustleigh, near Newton Abbot, 
Devon. The rector of the parish, the Rev. W. G. Baillie, has sent 
me some particulars about this stone, which has been worn by 
the feet of the parishioners passing through the porch for many 
years. It is now protected by a mat, but the inscription is so 
much effaced that it is difficult, if not impossible, to make it out. 
Sir John Rhjs, writing to a lady in the parish in 1904, says: 
‘When I visited the place a few years agoI read the inscription 
DETLREID OC cON HINOC.’ Holder, in his Alt-Celtischer Sprach- 
schatz (sub ‘Conhinoc ’), has the reading: prxtvipoct conHINoc[1] ? 
The name Con hinoc, which Mr. Baillie also copied for me, 
seems certain. Con is a common prefix in Breton names, and 
Holder (op. cit., sub ‘Senacus’) cites a Breton Henoc-us. Celtic 
personal names terminating in oc are usually contractions of the 
full double-stem appellation. Thus Senoc-us (of which Henocus 
is the Breton equivalent) may be a hypocoristic form of Seno- 
condos, or Seno-gndtos, or Seno-Maglos:—seno meaning ‘old ;’ 
ef. Latin sen-ex, and the old Frankish sini-scale (sene-schal). The 
old Cornish superlative Hinhdm, glossed Patricius, and the equiva- 
lent old Irish Sinem illustrate the form Hinoc=Henoc. Sir John 
Rh?s thought the inscription might be about the ninth century. 
I have not seen a rubbing or a photograph of it, but the late date 
ascribed to it by Sir John Rhfs brings it within, approximately, 
the period of the Breton immigration (931 a.p.) recorded in the 
Nantes Chronicle. 

It is a somewhat singular coincidence that the Salisbury Cathe- 
dral Library has a Gallican Psalter of the tenth century containing 
a Litany with numerous invocations of Breton saints, and this may 
possibly have been brought by the exiles. Epuunp McCuvrg. 


William fitz Aldelin. 


Ir may be useful to call attention to two charters in the chartulary 
of St. Bees' which have been overlooked in the latest accounts 
of William fitz Aldelin. To Mr. J. H. Round is due the credit 
of clearing away the legends about his origin and of tracing his 
parentage in Yorkshire. He pointed out? that William held a 
fee of Henry de Lacy in 1166, but no evidence was advanced to 
identify any precise locality with which he was connected by 
tenure as distinct from that of Aldelin de Aldefeld, his father. 
The charters, now printed as it is believed for the first time, 
show that he was an owner in Kirkby on the Moor or Kirkby 


} Harl. MS. 434, lib. xii. 3. ? Feudal England, pp. 516-18, 
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Hill, near Boroughbridge. There is, however, another interesting 
point in these charters. When Mr. Round found ‘Radulfo filio 
Willelmi domini mei’ as a witness to a deed of Juliana, wife of 
William fitz Aldelin, he made the natural suggestion that William 
must have been married before. It is now clear that the name of 
the former wife was Eustachia de Curtelun. 

There is evidence that Juliana had no heirs male of her body 
by William, who survived till her death. In 1199 her inheritance 
in Hampshire was divided between Waleram de Munceaus and 
William de Waberton as her nearest heirs, the esnecia going to the 
latter. Nothing appears to be known about the date of William 
fitz Aldelin’s death. He accounted as sheriff of Cumberland from 
1188 to 1197, after which his name disappears. But it should be 
mentioned that in the Pipe Roll of the same county for 1202 the 
heir of William fitz Aldelin is made responsible for certain sums 
due to the crown as issues of the sheriff’s office.* There can be 
no doubt, therefore, that William was dead before 1202. 

James WILSON. 


Carta Willelmi filit Aldeluni de firma in Kirkeby super Moram. 


Omnibus sancte matris ecclesie filiis presentibus et futuris, Willelmus 
filius Adelini, salutem. Nouerit uniuersitas uestra me, intuitu caritatis et 
pro salute anime mee et antecessorum meorum et pro salute Eustachie 
de Curtelun, uxoris mee, dedisse et concessisse et hac mea presenti carta 
confirmasse Deo et sancte Bege, Caupland, et monachis ibidem Deo et 
sancte Bege seruientibus, in puram et perpetuam elemosinam, duos solidos 
per annum de firma asisa de Kircheby super Moram iuxta pontem Burgi, 
reddendos ad festum sancti Martini. Hiis testibus, Alano cappelano, Hud- 
[ardo] filio Ade, Waltero Alem{anno], Willelmo filio Radulfi, Willelmo 
Carello, Radulfo de Gattehil, Radulfo Alem[fanno], Thoma filio Radulfi, 
Ricardo preposito de sancta [Bega], Turpino, Theobaldo seruientibus de 
prioratu, Willelmo de Ponelint’, Willelmo Alem{anno], et multis aliis. 


Carta eiusdem de eadem firma. 


Sciant tam presentes quam futuri quod ego, Willelmus filius Aldelun 
dedi et concessi et hac presenti carta mea confirmaui Deo et sancte Bege 
in Cauplandia et monachis ibidem Deo et sancte Bege seruientibus, in 
puram et perpetuam elemosinam, pro anima mea et pro anima Eustachie, 
uxoris mee, et pro animabus antecessorum meorum, Godefridum Sur- 
rensem cum tota sequela sua et terram quam idem Godefridus tenet in 
Kirkebeia super Moram iuxta Doddekere, qui inde reddet annuatim predictis 
monachis duos solidos, scilicet, xij denarios ad festum sancti Martini et 
xij denarios ad Penthecosten. Hiis testibus, Alano capellano eiusdem uille, 
Waltero Alemanno, Willelmo filio Radulfi, Thoma fratre eius, Johanne 
Alemanno, Willelmo Clarello, Godefrido Abb[at}e, Radulfo de Pontefracto, 
Henrico filio Roberti, Warino capellano castri Karli[ole]}n{sis}. 


* Rot. de Oblat. et Fin. (Rec. Com.), pp. 19, 310. 
* Victoria Hist. of Cumberland, i. 392. 
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The Amercement of Barons by their Peers. 


How were earls and barons amerced at the end of the thirteenth 
century? The Great Charter enacted :— 


Cap. 21. Comites et barones non amercientur nisi per pares suos, et 
non nisi secundum modum delicti. 


And Bracton commented on this enactment as follows :-— 


Comites vero vel barones non sunt amerciandi nisi per pares suos et 
secundum modum delicti, et hoc per barones de scaccario vel coram ipso 
rege.! 


Madox hesitated to answer the question ; he looked at chapter 21 
of the Charter, at Bracton’s famous ‘gloss,’ and then at the 
precedents which he had collected; he noted the apparent tangle 
between precept and practice, and left the unravelling of it to 
others.” By this time many have answered the question ; Mr. 
Pike, for.example, in this fashion :— 


It became a recognised principle that earls and barons should be 
amerced according to a definite scale, which may in the first instance 
have been fixed either by the barons of the exchequer or by the council. 
As soon as this was adopted earls and barons had their amercements 
assessed in the courts in which they fell in mercy. Thus as early as the 


eleventh year of Edward I there were barons amerced in the common 
bench.* 


The Mirror of Justices is the authority for the fixed scale ; * and an 
extract from the Pipe Rolls, cited by Madox, is relied upon as 
proving an amercement in the common bench. I will assume for 
the moment that this evidence is as satisfactory as it appears, and 
merely observe that the explanation is scarcely intelligible ; if the 
fixed scale was really fixed, there was no assessing to be done; if 
it was not fixed, the explanation is inadequate. Many other writers 
have come to similar conclusions and supported them by still less 
convincing arguments. The question however is not one of 
argument but of evidence, and as such I propose to deal with it. 


De Legibus Angliae, ii. 242, ed. Twiss. 

® History of the Exchequer, ch. xiv. 

* Constitutional History of the House of Lords, p. 256. 

* Selden Society, p. 150: ‘ Peine peccunielle appelluns nous amerciementz . . , ge 
ascuns poinz sont en certeine en ascuns pointz nient. En certeins amerciementz 
sunt en certeins ascuns foiz solum les dignetiez des gentz, sicom est de contes et des 
barrons. Car cum tenaunt contie enteree est amerciable a ¢ li. quant meins est 
amercie. E baron de baronie en entere a c marz. E qi meins entenent ou plus, 
solom la quantite de sa tenure.’ 

5 [Essex.] ‘Theobaldus de Verdun debet c s. pro falso clamore sicut continetur in 
rotulo de baronibus -amerciatis coram iusticiariis de banco ‘anno séxto.’’ Pipe Roll 
11 Edward I, m. 1 d.; Madox, p. 529. 


® Mr. McKechnie, for example, comments thus on the ‘ official gloss of Bracton : 


— 
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Chapter 20 of the Great Charter, which provides for the 
amercement of freemen, is, we know, little more than declaratory 
of the law as stated by Glanville.’ It is not improbable that 
chapter 21 was also merely declaratory. We have numerous 
instances of the procedure in force prior to the year 1215, 
Reginald de Argenton affords us one instance of a baron in mercy : 
amerciandus est ad scaccarium.® In the case of Alan Fitz-Rolland: 
amerciandus est coram rege.® It is true that we find other 
formulae: ‘misericordia, baro est;’  ‘misericordia, apud West- 
monasterium ;’'' but nothing to suggest that there was ever a third 
course of procedure. These instances coupled with Bracton’s 
‘ gloss’—-et hoc per barones de scaccario vel coram ipso rege— 
sufficiently prove that, in Bracton’s opinion, chapter 21 had 
not altered the law: but then, to be sure, this celebrated jurist 
may have been as perversely minded as Bishop Peter, who 
dared to assert that the king’s justices were the peers of any 
man, and his interpretations of the law were perhaps no less 
unpopular.’? 

The procedure subsequent to the Charter appears to have been 
remarkably uniform, nevertheless we do occasionally hear com- 
plaints that the Great Charter is not being strictly observed.'* In 
the case of commoners the following appears to have been re- 
cognised as the correct procedure : Commoners were amerced before 
the king’s justices, who did not merely put them in mercy, but 
with the assistance of the sheriff fixed, provisionally at all events, 
the amount to be paid by them. The next step was to tax the 
amercements ; this was done usually by the sheriff or his serjeants 
with the assistance of twelve jurors in full county court. The 
jurors were requisitioned, not to see that the amercement was pro- 
portionate to the offence—this was a question of law and custom 


‘ Barons, under this interpretation of Magna Carta, had their amercements assessed 
neither by the whole body of “ their peers”’ in a full council, nor yet bya select jury of 
those peers empanelled in the exchequer for that purpose, but by royal officials, the 
barons of exchequer or the justices of king’s bench. Thus the words of the Charter 
were perverted by the ingenuity of the crown lawyers to authorise precisely what they 
had been originally intended to forbid’ (Magna Carta, p. 348). This argument is 
obviously unsound. No doubt considerable ingenuity would have been necessary to 
make the barons satisfied with the reverse of what they wanted and were entitled to ; 
but, in this instance, not the smallest trace of ingenuity is discernible. 

7 Lib. IX, cap. xi.: ‘Est autem misericordia domini regis qua quis per iuramentum 
legalium hominum de visineto eatenus amerciandus est ne aliquid de suo honorabili 
contenemento amittat.’ 

8 Rotuli Curiae Regis, i. p. 170, 10 Richard I. 

® Curia Regis Roll 42, m. 4 d. 7-8 John. 

%” Placitorum Abbreviatio, p. 24, 1 John. 

"! Select Pleas of the Crown, Selden Society, vol. i. p. 20, 4 John. 

12 See Wendover, Flor. Hist., iii. p. 58, Rolls Series. 

8 Statute of Westminster the First, cap. 6; Calendar of Close Rolls, 1272-9 
pp. 17, 73, 393, &c.; Mirror of Justices, p. 178. 
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—but to secure that the amount should be modified, if necessary, 
to suit the means of the individual. These statements require 
some qualification in particular cases: for example, they only apply 
to ordinary amercements; amercements of the second degree are 
said to be ad roluntatem regis, and are dealt with somewhat 
differently."* We need not however concern ourselves with ex- 
ceptional instances. Estreats of all amercements in the various 
courts (termed originalia unless they happened to be duplicates) 
were lodged in the exchequer, and the sheriff as well as each 
delinquent had to account for these debts." 


14 Although the terminology had varied a little, the practice had not :— 

‘Samuel presbyter de Pilton reddit compotum de 63. 12s. 6d. de misericordia. In 
thesauro 72s. 6d. Et in perdonis per breve regis ipsi Samuel 40/. pro paupertate sua, 
quia admensuratus est de misericordia c. marcarum in quam positus fuit per Willel- 
mum filium Iohannis per 40 m. per sacramentum vicinorum suorum. Et debet 201. 
(Pipe Roll, 14 Henry II, Dorset and Somerset.) 

‘ Et for ceo veut le roi que quant la gent del conte devient estre amerciez, que les 
amerciementz seient taxez en plein conte par bone gentz et lewe gentz si come il 
soleit estre e solom le estatut et ne mie a la volente les vesconte ne ses seriaunz.’ 
(Certain statutes made by the king and his council in the county of Westmoreland ; 
Close Roll, 9 Edward I, m, 11 d.) 

Bracton, ii. 242: ‘ ... et hoc per iudicium proborum hominum de visneto, qui 
affidabunt simul cum serviente.’ 

Quia testificatum est coram baronibus xix die Februarii anno regni regis 
: a Edwardi xiiii per Salomonem de Roffa et Ricardum de Boylaund 

iusticiarios domini regis ultimo itinerantes in comitatibus Oxon. et Berk. 
quod amerciamenta singulorum coram eisdem amerciatorum in itineribus predictis 
taxata fuerunt per vicecomitem et xii iuratos. Ideo consideratum est quod si qui 
minus sufficientes inveniantur ad amerciamenta sua domino regi reddenda eadem 
amerciamenta de xii iuratis leventur’ (Exch. Mem. Roll, K.R. 60, m. 19, 14 Edward I). 

It was not invariably the sheriff who superintended the taxation : see, for example, 
Accounts Exch. K.R., Fines and Amercements, 108/3: ‘Compendium extractarum 
finium et amerciamentorum coram rege de tempore Radulfi de Hengham taxatorum per 
Gilbertum de Thornton de diversis annis in comitatibus Essex, Hertf., Hunt., Canc., 
Not., Derb., Leic., Warr.’ 

‘To Robert de Aguillon, keeper of the honour of Arundel. Whereas the king 
learns by inquisition taken by Ralph de Hengham, in the presence of the archdeacon 
of Chichester, that from time out of mind, as often as the men of the abbey of 
Fécamp were amerced in the hundred of Palling for their defaults , . . or for any 
other cause, those who were put in mercy were wont to find security for their amerce- 
ment to the bailiffs of the lord of Arundel, and the amercement was wont to be taxed 
afterwards before the bailiff of Arundel, in the presence of the bailiffs of the abbot of 
Fécamp, by lawful men of the hundred .. .’ (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1272-9, p. 85.) 

18 Exch. Mem. Roll K.R. 56, 10 & 11 Edward I, m. 2 d.: Gilbert de Corwen makes 
default for 4 days. He is amerced 100s. for each of the first three days—‘ et pro 
quarto die amerciandus est ad voluntatem regis.’ Compare Borough Customs, Selden 
Society, pp. 241, 265. : 

16 A roll of estreats (extractae) is merely a roll containing extracts from another 
roll, and is termed an original (originale) when it is delivered to the treasurer with a 
view to the debts contained in it being. raised by process of the exchequer}; but, 
although all such estreats are properly described as originalia, the last-mentioned 
term is not generally used except in referring to estreats of fines in chancery. Thus 
the frequent references in the Pipe Rolls to the original of such and such a year are 
references to a roll entitled ‘Extractae Finium Cancellariae de anno regni regis 
Edwardi filii regis Henrici xiii°’ (or as the case may be). The chief entries on these 
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In the case of earls and barons the procedure was essentially 
different. They were amerced like any commoner,’ but there the 
similarity of treatment ended. The estreats of amercements from 
the various courts contain the names, arranged anyhow, not only 
of the commoners but also of the barons who have fallen in mercy ; 
the latter however are carefully distinguished by the word ‘ earl,’ 
‘baron,’ ‘countess,’ or ‘baroness,’ as the case may be, in the 
margin of the roll, and a blank where the amount would otherwise 
have been entered.'* It was not the province of the justices to 


rolls are of the following types: ‘ Prior de Watton dat dim. m. pro uno brevi ;’ ‘ Willelmus 
de Kaynton dat dim. m. pro una assisa capta coram R. de Hengham et R. de Legh ;’ 
‘Willelmus Beler dat dim. m. pro uno pone;’ but, interspersed among the regular 
entries will be found several royal writs transcribed in full. These seem very incon- 
gruously placed in a list of fines; but they are inserted because of such a nature that 
notice must be taken of them in drawing up the Pipe Roll, and there exists no more 
suitable channel of communication between the clerk of chancery and the treasurer. 
In the so-called Rotulorum Originalium Abbreviatio, published by the Record Com- 
missioners, the royal writs are printed and not the regular entries ; and, so far as our 
period is concerned, an entirely erroneous idea is given of the nature of these rolls. 

17 See the case of Theobald de Verdun in the common bench, p. 732, note 5. 

Close Roll, 8 Edward I, m.7: ‘Pro Henrico de Lacy comite Lincolnie.—Rex 
' perdonavit Henrico de Lacy comiti Lincolnie decem libras ad quas amerciatus fuit 
coram iusticiariis ultimo itinerantibus in comitatu Middlesexie pro defalta communis 
summonitionis quam idem Henricus tunc fecerat coram prefatis iusticiariis in itinere 
suo. Et mandatum est baronibus de scaccario quod ipsum inde quietum esse faciant, 
Teste ut supra.’ A hundred similar cases could be cited. 

Pipe Roll 125, 9 Edward I, Warwick and Leicester :-— 

‘Philippus Marmiun x li. pro pluribus defaltis versus abbatem de Burgo Sancti 
Petri sicut continetur in quodam rotulo de baronibus amerciatis eoram iusticiariis de 
banco anno sexto et cs. pro pluribus defaltis versus Robertum de Chilton sicut con- 
tinetur ibidem.’ 

‘Elena la Zuche reddit compotum de xl s. pro eodem [sic] sicut continetur ibidem. 
In thesauro liberavit et quieta est.’ ; 

‘Radulfus Basset de Drayton debet c s. pro iniusta detencione coram W. de 
Wymburne sicut continetur ibidem.’ 

‘ Henricus de Erdington ¢ s. pro eodem sicut continetur ibidem.’ 

‘Ela Lungespe comitissa Warr. x li. pro pluribus defaltis sicut continetur ibidem. 

For further examples of the ‘ amercement ’ of earls and barons in eyre, see Cal. of 
Close Rolls, 1272-9, pp. 177, 527; 1288-96, pp. 283, 284, 287; 1296-1302, pp. 47, 
239, 243. 

For forest cases, see ibid. 1288-96, pp. 92, 303 ; and below, p. 736, note 19, 

18 Besides the earl of Lincoln already mentioned, Walter, archbishop of York, also 
appears from the Cal. of Close Rolls, 1272-9, p. 177 to have been amerced at 102. before 
the justices at the same Middlesex eyre. The roll of this eyre is preserved (Eyre Roll 
538) ; the amercement of the archbishop and earl is duly recorded therein, but neither is 
assessed ; on the contrary, in each case the word ‘baro’ is inserted in the margin of 
the annexed estreat roll, and the amount left blank. 

The common bench practice was the same as in eyre. See De Banco Roll 117. 
This is not a plea roll at all, but a collection of estreats of fines and amercements ; 
among these see in particular Estreats Hilary 22 Edward I, m. 19 :— 

‘Iohanne de Hastinges quia non est prosecutus versus Iohannem 
abbatem de sancto Edmundo de tenemento in villa de. . . 

‘Radulfo episcopo Norwic. pro pluribus defaltis eo quod non fecit 
venire clericum suum ad respondendum Roberto de... 

(vacat de amerciamento episcopi . ¢ .)’ 


baro 


baro 
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assess barons. For this purpose a separate roll or schedule was 
prepared containing the names of the amerced barons with the 
offences for which they were penalised, and this was ‘sent to the 
exchequer with the other estreats. Nevertheless, it was customary 
in many instances, if not in all, for the justices also to enter on 
this roll what they considered to be the appropriate assessment.’® 


18 Pipe Roll 131, 14 Edward I, Nottingham and Derby: ‘Episcopus Karleol. ¢ s, 
pro pluribus defaltis qui requiruntur super eundem in quadam cedula de baronibus 
amerciatis (anno vii) attachiata cuidam rotulo de amerciamentis de banco anno xi.’ 

Pipe Roll 130, 13 Edward I, Item Sussex; ‘Iohannes de Sancto Iohanne ¢ s. pro 
iniusta detencione sicut continetur in quadam cedula de baronibus amerciatis attachiata 
cuidam rotulo de banco anno xi.’ 

‘Iohannes de Warren, comes Surrey, executor testamenti H. le Bigod, x li. pro 
pluribus defaltis sicut continetur ibidem.’ 

‘Stephanus Cycestrensis episcopus c s. pro pluribus defaltis versus regem sicut 
continetur ibidem.’ 

Pipé Roll 128, 12 Edward I, Residuum Kent: ‘ Abbas de Bello xx li. quia levavit 
c s. pro evasione Ricardi le Prude fug’ contra statuta et aliis transgressionibus sicut 
continetur in quadam cedula de nominibus baronum amerciandorum de itinere I. de 
Reygate et sociorum suorum.’ 

Accounts, Exch, K.R., Fines and Amercements, 108/18 (12-14 Edward I) ; Roll 
endorsed :— 

* Amerciamenta coram Rogero Extraneo iusticiario foreste citra Trentam anno regni 
regis Edwardi duodecimo [sic] in comitatibus subscriptis videlicet.’ (The list of 
counties endorsed is illegible, but the ro]l does in fact contain amercements for forest 
offenees in various counties, including Stafford.] 

Schedule to the same :— 

in R. ‘Rogero de Somery convicto de capcione cuiusdam cervi in foresta 

Salop. de Kenefare per familiares suos quos habuit, si placeat regi et consilio 
ce m. 
in R. ‘ Nicholao barone de Stafford convicto de capcione cuiusdam cervi et 
fecone unius [sic] bisse super Colweheth [sic] in foresta de Cannok, si 
placeat regi et consilio . ° ‘ : ; ‘ - ° ° - com. 
teh Wane ‘Philippo Marmyon convicto de capcione venacionis et etiam pro 
ink, | vasto per ipsum facto in’ bosco de Hopewas (recte Alrewas] pertinente 
ad dominicum regis de Wyginton [sic] pro redempcione sua et pro 

familiaribus suis et etiam pro (misericordia [?]) cc li. si placeat regi et consilio. 

‘Non est originale propter causam annotatam in dorso huius cedule.’ 

Endorsed :— 

‘Non est originale eo quod Rogerus Extraneus iusticiarius ad placita foreste qu 
istam cedulam liberaverat ad scaccarium postea liberavit debita in eadem contenta in 
rotulo de itinere suo in comitatu Stafford sicut idem Rogerus recordatus est coram 
thesaurario et baronibus de scaccario ad scaccarium et ideo debita in ipsam cedulam 
intrata in magno rotulo fuerunt retractata.’ 

For the roll in question see Exch. Treasury of Receipt, Forest Proceedings 188. 
This is dated 14 Edward I. See also my book His Grace the Steward and Trial of 
Peers, pp. 319-20. Appended are the principal consequential entries in the Pipe Roll 
with reference to the case of Philip Marmion :— 

Pipe Roll 132, 15 Edward I; Warwick: ‘ Philippus Marmyun dominus de Thame- 
worth —— cc li. de fine pro transgressione venacionis que requiruntur super eundem 
in rotulo de itinere Rogeri le Estrange ad placita foreste in comitatu Stafford.’ 

Ibid., Lincoln: ‘ Philippus Marmyun convictus de capcione venacionis debet cc li 
pro redempcione sua sicut supra continetur que requiruntur super eundem in quadam 
cedula attachiata cuidam rotulo de finibus et amerciamentis coram Rogero Extraneo 
in diversis comitatibus anno xii et xiii sicut continetur in rotulo precedente quam 
cedulam idem Rogerus liberavit ad scaccarium sed non debet inde summoniri quia 
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At this point we must attempt to classify the amercements. 
Some, we say, were fixed or settled by custom ; 7° some were matter 
of judicial discretion ; while there were certain others, mentioned 
above, recognised as being ad voluntatem regis on account of the 
more serious nature of the offence.*' The first class was dealt 
with by the barons of the exchequer, and exacted in the ordinary 
course of exchequer procedure, unless the baron concerned thought 
it worth while and was able to get an order to stay execution so 
that his debts might be reviewed in council or parliament. Such 
orders were frequently made on petition, but whether as a matter 
of grace or of right does not appear.”” The other two classes were 
certainly treated as being subject to taxation by the king, and by 
‘the king’ was meant the king in council or parliament.** There 
was probably however this distinction between the two classes: 
taxation in class 2 could be waived by the baron, and was pertraps 
seldom resorted to unless the baron himself took active steps in the 
matter; taxation in class 3 was a royal privilege and treated as 


dicta cedula per quam hoc debitum intratum fuit non est originale sicut recordatum 
est per eundem Rogerum qui extractas earundem cc li. postea liberavit ad scaccarium 
per rotulum de itinere suo ad placita foreste in comigatu Stafford anno xv sicut con- 
tinetur in cedula predicta.’ 

20 See below, p. 738. 

21 Exch. Mem. Roll L.T.R. 60 a (13 Edward I), m. 12: ‘ Robertus de Brus comes de 

De vicecomite Karrie vicecomes Cumb. habet diem ad comparandum die sabbati in 
Cumberland festo translacionis sancti Thome (martyris) et non venit primo die nec 
amerciato. In . : © ose ae 
rotulode anno secundo nec tercio. Ideo amerciatur ad xv li. videlicet pro defaltu 
xxifii. cuilibet diei ad cs. et pro quarto die amerciandus est ad voluntatem 
regis.’ 

22 A distinction is usually drawn between debita clara and debita non clara. See 
Exch. Mem. Roll K.R. 57 (11 Edward I), m. 2d: the claim against the earl of Norfolk 
is respited till the next parliament ; the debts which are clear and those which are 
not are to be certified and distinguished. See also Exch. Mem. Roll L.T.R. 60 
(11 and 12 Edward I), m. 2d: claim against earl of Norfolk respited till next parlia- 
ment; Exch. Mem. Roll K.R. 60 (14 Edward I), m. 15: claim against Theobald de 
Verdun respited; ibid. m. 25: claim against Nicholas le Gras respited till next 
parliament after Michaelmas. The result of a petition to the king and council some- 
times of course resulted in a pardon; see Cal. of Close Rolls, 1272-9, p. 461. 

An early example of assessment in the Exchequer is cited by Madox from Pipe 
Roll 9 John, m. 7d: ‘ Warinus de Quedic debet ¢ marcas pro eodem sed postea 
ammensuratus fuit per iustitiarium et barones ad 60 marcas.’ 

23 Pipe Roll 125, 9 Edward I, Southampton: ‘Isabella comitissa Albemar’ reddit 
compotum de c's. pro evasione Thome Crek sicut continetur ibidem et de x li. pro 
falso clamore que requiruntur super eundem [sic] in quadam cedula de baronibus 
amerciandis per regem de itinere 8. de Roffa. In thesauro xvii li. et habet superplus 
xl s. qui [&e.].. 

Pipe Roll 126, 10 Edward I, Bucks and Bedford: ‘ Sicut continetur in rotulo de 
amerciamentis coram rege taxatis.’ ‘ 

Ibid. York : ‘ Agnes de Vescy c s. pro falso clamore qui requiruntur super eandem 
in quodam rotulo de baronibus amerciatis coram G. Aguillun et Alano de Walcringham 
taxatis per regem quare respondet supra per aliud originale.’ 

At the close of the thirteenth century we find coram rege defined over and over 
again as meaning coram rege in parliamento; see His Grace the Steward and Trial 
of Peers, p. 318 et sqq. 
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such. We do, indeed, find instances of a baron paying in class 8 


before taxation, but he gets by this means only a qualified 
acquittance—=sz placeat regi.” 


Of fixed amercements the best example is the penalty for an 
escape, which well illustrates how technical and elaborate are the 
rules. The amount payable for the escape of a criminal was the 
same whoever you were, rich or poor, baron or bailiff; but it varied 
according to the county: it was 8l. in Cumberland, Westmorland,” 
Yorkshire,** Derbyshire,”’ and some other counties ; the county of 
Hertford usually paid 100s., but we find the sheriff exacting 10 
marks ; ** in most counties the amount was fixed at 100s. These 


The following is the case of a baron in mercy ad voluntatem regis; Exch. Mem. 
Roll L.T.R. 60 a, 138 Edward I, m. 14 :— 

‘(The bishop is in default to the extent of 13,2367, 2s. 103d.] . . . de quibus 
adigmnatus fuit coram ipso rege usque Cicestriam ad satisfaciendum regi ibidem, qui 

Decompoto ¢oram rege et consilio suo personaliter comparuit et recitatis premissis per 
Stephaniepis- J. de Kirkeby thesaurarium coram ipso domino rege et consilio suo 
*“Zcneme predicto idem I. thesaurarius prefatum (Stephanum) episcopum Water- 

Hibernie. ford liberavit mariscallo secundum legem et consuetudinem scaccarii ut 
rex consequenter inde faceret suam voluntatem. Et fuerunt tunc presentes in quadam 
grangia extra Cicestriam in autumpno anno xiii cum rege Antonius Dunelmensis, 
Robertus Bathoniensis episcopi, Oto de Grandisono, prefatus I. de Kirkeby, Philippus 
de Witeby, Ricardus de Brus miles, et plures alii. (See m. 36 for the bishop’s accounts.) 

The practice in some instances is doubtful; where this is so, precedents are. 
searched for. 

Exch. Mem. Roll K.R. 57, 12 Edward I, m. 4: ‘Rex mandat barones quod scru- 
tatis rotulis scaccarii constare faciant ei ante mensem a die Pasche proximo future 

utrum episcopi Wintonie defuncti temporibus regis Iohannis, Henrici 

ones regis patris regis nunc, aut regis nunc, unquam amerciati fuerunt pro 
transgressionibus venacionis in terris aut feodis suis de episcopatu pre- 

dicto capte temporibus suis necne, et si aliqui vel aliquis ex ipsis temporibus suis 
amerciati fuerint vel fuerit ea de causa, qui vel quis et ad quantum et coram quibus.’ 

24 Pipe Roll 131, 14 Edward I, Residuum York: ‘Thomas de Furnivall reddit 
compotum de cc m. pro pluribus transgressionibus tam de venacione quam aliis, si 
placeat regi.’ 

#8 Assize Rolls 131 (Cumberland, 7 Edward I) m. 12; 135 (ibid., 20 Edward I) 
estreats of amercements, passim. On m. 31 of the last roll Robert Brus, earl of 
Carrick, is amerced 8/. for an escape, and on m. 36 Isabella, countess of Albemarle, 
is similarly amerced ; in both cases the amount is entered on the roll. 

Assize Rolls 981, 983 (Westmoreland, 7 Edward I); 986 (ibid., 20 Edward I) 
estreats of amercements, passinu 

26 Cal. of Close Rolls, 1272-9, p. 17: ‘To the Sheriff of. York.—William Darel of 
Broddesworth has shown the king that whereas the escapes of thieves ought to be 
adjudged before the justices in eyre and not elsewhere, and the amercements thence 
arising pertain to the king and to no other in the realm, to be levied by summons of 
the exchequer for the king’s use, to wit 87. in that county for every such escape. .. .’ 

See also Pipe Roll 126, 10 Edward I, Residuum York; Exch. Mem. Roll L.T.R. 60, 
11 and 12 Edward I, m. 1 d., archbishop of York amerced 8/. for an escape. 

27 Assize Roll 153 (9 Edward I), estreats of amercements. 

28 Cal. of Close Rolls, 1272-9, p. 73. : 

2 Ibid. 1279-88, pp. 205, 223, 262, 308, 324, 338, 343, 3885. Pipe Roll 128, 
12 Edward I, Essex and Hertford: ‘Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford, amerced 
100 s. for an escape.’ Pipe Roll 132,15 Edward I, Item Norfolk and Suffolk : ‘ Hugh, 
bishop of Ely, amerced 100 s. for an escape in Norfolk’; ‘ Edmund, earl of Cornwall, 
amerced 100 s. for an escape in Suffolk.’ 
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rules however did not apply to the convicted clerk; the penalty in 
this case throughout England appears to have been 100/.;*° and 
the fixed character of the penalty ceased where special circumstances 
existed : for instance, connivance at an escape enlarged the penalty.* 
On the other hand, no fixed scale for amercing earls and barons as 
such can be shown to exist at this time. 

Nothing in what I have said above conflicts with Bracton’s 
statement of the law; his statement is lamentably concise and 
has misled modern writers, but it is perfectly correct. He would 
be a daring and presumptuous writer who suggested any other 
conclusion. There remains only the conflicting testimony of the 
Mirror of Justices. When a strictly contempqrary writer de- 
liberately asserts: Car cum tenaunt contie enteree est amerciable 
acl. quant meins est amercie. I baron de baronie en entere a c 
marz. E qimeins entenent ou plus, solom la quantite de sa teniire ; * 
such assertion, no matter how tarnished the writer’s reputation, 
cannot be simply ignored. This is the explanation : the writer has 
selected for his illustration of a fixed amercement something which 
is not an amercement at all. The sums of 100/. and 100 m. were 
the amounts payable by earls and barons respectively for their 
relief, and, if we accept the date 1285-90 for the composition of 
the Mirror, there is a special and characteristic motive for giving 
this particular example. The relief for a barony was not then 
fixed; according to the prevailing opinion 100 m. was the proper 
sum, but the king was still exacting 100/., and he did not give way 
till some years later. Thus Humphrey de Bohun was charged 
8401. for his relief: viz. 100/. for the ‘barony’ of William de 
Mandeville, 1001. for the ‘ barony ’ of the earldom of Hereford, 50 m. 
for a third of the fiefs of Adam de Port, 50 m. for a third of the 
honour of Brecknock, 50 m. for a third of the honour of Radnor, 
50 m. for a third of the honour of Abergavenny, and 10 m. for a 
third of a fifth of the inheritance of the earl marshal ;** while, in 
the 2st year of Edward the First, Alice Mucegros was charged 
25 m. for the sixth part of a barony.™ 

It would probably serve no useful purpose to go any further 
into the details of the law relating to amercements.** Enough, 


*® Cal. of Close Rolls, 1296-1302, pp. 46,52; Pipe Roll 127, 11 Edward I, Residuum 


Surrey. ** Cal. of Close Rolls, 1296-1302, p: 52. 
%2 Selden Society, p. 150. 


38 Pipe Roll 128, 12 Edward I, Essex and Hertford. 

* Madox, p. 321. For further instances see Exch. Mem. Roll K.R. 46, 55 and 
56 Henry III, m. 2: relief of Roger Bigod, earl marshal; Cal. of Close Rolls, 1272-9, 
p. 203: relief of Hugh de Courtenay ; ibid. p. 286: relief of Robert de Brus. 

%* With a view to simplifying the discussion, I have dealt only with amercement 
by peers, and made no reference to the analogous privilege of judgment by peers; but 
some portion of the ground traversed is common to both principles. Thus Philip 
Marmion, in the forest case cited above, was upon conviction adjourned for judgment 
before the king in parliament. 


3B2 
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I hope, has been stated to clear away some remarkable -mis- 
conceptions, and prove thirteenth century practice to have been 
fairly consistent with thirteenth century principles. 

L. W. Vernon Harcourt. 


Some Letters of Masters and Scholars, 1500-1530. 


None of the following letters have, so far as I am aware, been 
printed before. Their only homogeneity is in so far as they serve 
to throw light on student life in a few universities and schools of 
the sixteenth century. But letters reflect the opinions and the 
outlook of their writers with great fidelity, and frequently preserve 
details of interest which graver historical compositions pass over ; 
and as such these are perhaps worth publishing. P. 8. ALLEN. 


1. From Jerome Emser to John Amorbach. 


Basel MS. G. II. 29. [Basel ?]: 30 June 1500. 

[Autograph. Emser had matriculated at Basel in 1497-8, and now had 
under his care the two eldest sons of John Amorbach, the printer—Bruno, born 
in 1485, and Basil, a year or two younger. After three years at Schlettstadt 
under Crato Hofman the boys returned to Basel in April 1500. It was pro- 
posed to send them to Paris, but for the present their father preferred that 
they should go to the university of their native town, where they matriculated 
in the summer of 1500. From this letter it appears that they were entrusted 
to Emser in the interval, and possibly the circumstances here indicated led to 
their matriculation. In May 1501 they went to Paris, where they took the 
B.A. degree in 1504-5 and the M.A. in 1506. It is possible that Amortach 
himself was the herws in whose house Emser was now living. | 


Macistro IoANNI AMORBACHIO MaGiIsteER HiIERONyMUS EMSER 
SANITATEM. 


Vellem, Magister Ioannes, pro incoepta inter nos nuper familiari- 
tate familiariter potius blandiusculeque ad te scribere quam haec ipsa 
ad quae me necessitas impulit; quae tamen ea modestia dicam, vt ab 
officio non recedam: tu modo aequo feras animo. Excanduisti,. vt 
audio, iracundior filios tuos a me haberi ludibrio, vapulare, non amari : 
quasi ego minus sim pater eorum quom eos bene beateque viuere erudio, 
quam tu qui carnalis dumtaxat vitae massam descidisti. Ah, mi Ioannes, 
quid est hoc (quod tua pace dicam) morbi, quidue monstri? Adeone 
omnes fere patres in filiis suis caecutientes, vt nihil videant, nihil audiant, 
nihil denique cuiquam credant quam ipsis pro aetate et timore ad mendacia 
promptissimis? Reminiscere, obsecro, iuuentutis tuae. An nunquam 
simile tibi contigit ? Nunquamne culpam figmento aliquo celasti, dis- 
simulasti, negasti? Crede mihi, omnibus hoc inest vicium pusillis istis : 
dum aemendantur, indignantur et pios monitus odio habent. An non 
legisti apud Flaccum, Caereus in vicium flecti, monitoribus asper? 
Itaque si quid filios tuos antehac obiurgatus sum, non odio, testor deum, 
sed sincera dilectione more paterno illos increpaui; verbis duricribus 
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vtens; vt illi moribus horridioribus desisterent. Quod vero hesterna 
meridiantis solis luce manus etiam obiurgationi conserui, id non ex 
temulentia (qua semper alienus fui) verum ex officio et (quod tu, si 
vidisses, diceres) iustissime actum est. Non enim prohibuisti me eos 
ferire, dum delinquerent. Vnum hoc velim scias me eum non verberasse 
propter libri mendas, verum ob aliam causam hac poena dignam. 

Te vero pro tua prudentia secus decebat. Potuisses enim celata 
pueris istac mollicie (quoniam suapte paterna abutuntur indulgentia) 
causam ex me coram edidicisse, que tibi non potuisset non placuisse. 
Nunc autem et tuipse indignabundus et filius de lenitate erga se tua 
gloriabundus, ego diligentiae et fidei meae (si sic pergis) poenitebundus. 
Sed spero dum istas literas legeris, indignationis tuae fluctus paulisper 
subsidere, teque mente sedata me non penitus ex amiciciae tuae libello 
proscripturum ire ; cui ego non tantum blande quae placita, verum etiam 
probe quae vtilia sunt et feci et adhuc (quoad tibi placitum fuerit) 
faciam. Vale. 

Ex aedibus herilibus Pridie Kalendas Iulias Anno M° quingentesimo. 

Ouidius de tristibus, iij li. 
Quo quisque est maior, magis est placabilis ire, 
Et faciles motus mens generosa capit. 


2. From Ulrich to Nicholas Ellenbog. 


Stuttgart MS. Hist. Q. 99, Ep. 29. Siena: 17 November 1504. 

[Nich. Ellenbog (1480 or 1-1543) was the son of a Memmingen physician. 
He studied at Heidelberg 1497-1502; and then after a short period at Cracow 
went to study medicine at Montpellier. In 1503, ona return journey to his home, 
he caught the plague, and lay ill for three months at Ravensburg. He devoted 
his life, if he should recover, to the service of God; and in 1504 entered the 
Benedictine monastery of Ottobeuren, near Memmingen, of which he ultimately 
became prior. 

His correspondence is preserved in nine books, each containing 100 letters 
copied out with his own hand: it begins with the year of his entry into 
Ottobeuren and continues more or less in chronological order down to the 
year of his death. The first two books (from which this and No. 6 are taken) 
were lost by Ellenbog in 1525, when Ottobeuren was sacked by the Peasants, 
but are now in the Landesbibliothek at Stuttgart: the remaining seven are in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris (MS. Lat. 8643). Among his correspondents 
were Reuchlin (these letters are printed by: Geiger), Erasmus, Peutinger, 
Pellican, Locher Philomusus, Ottmar Nachtgall, Gallus Knéringer of Fiissen, 
and other humanists. Fifteen letters which passed between him and Wolfgang 
Rychard, an Ulm physician, in 1541-3, are preserved in the letter book of 
the latter (see No. 12). 

Ulrich Ellenbog was a younger brother. He completed his course at 


Siena and became doctor of medicine, but on his way home he died at 
Innsbruck, on 14 July 1512.] 


Vpatricus EntensoGc NicoLAo GERMANO suo PRAECIPUO §.D. 


Si bene vales, gaudeo; ego quoque prosperis fruor successibus. 
Litteras tuas per Mediolanum venientes tertiadecima Nouembris accoepi. 
Quare te haud lateat me tibi ante trimestre tempus aliisque germanis 
de omni conditione mea epistolas Venecias versus procuratori Vechlin 
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misisse, ab eodemque eas esse presentatas responsum accoepi ; — 
ad te nullas peruenisse litteras admiror vehementer. 

Vicesimaquinta Aprilis Senas veni, vbi'’Domum Sapientiae cum 
satisfactione septuaginta florinorum Renensium per septennium intraui.! 
Et in huiusmodi pecuniarum recompensam victum, cameram, spondam, 
saccum, lectum, puluinare, coopertorium, capsam, duas tabulas, duo 
quoque sedilia a prefata domo habeo. In modo studendi res aliter 
agitur quam tu mihi persuadebas. Oportet enim primum rudimenta 
logicae ac philosophiam prospicere, et iactis fundamentis medicinam 
aggredi: sic enim omnes (maiores et minores natu me) facere 
consueuerunt. Qua de re vestigia aliorum sequi cogor; si enim sic 
nudus medicinam accederem, ab omnibus illuderer. Foelicissime 
itaque vale, germane charissime, et de mea scribendi imperitia ignoscere 
ac me fraterne emendare velis precor. 

Ex Sena xvii Nouembris MDIIII. 


8. From John to Bruno Amorbach. 


Basel MS. G. II. 13. 68. Basel: 23 July 1507. 

[Autograph. Bruno Amorbach (No. 1) had by this time completed his 
university course in Paris, but was continuing his studies there. As this 
letter brought no reply, his father wrote again on 18 August (Basel MS. G. 
II. 18. 69) ; strange to say, with his righteous indignation abated instead of 
increased. No. 4, which is also an autograph, is Bruno’s reply. For a detailed 
sketch of this period see Fechter’s ‘Das Studienleben in Paris zu Anfang 
des XVI. Jahrhunderts,’ in Beitrdége zwr Geschichte Basels, vol. iii. (1846) 
pp. 147-179.] 


8.P.D. Bruno, satis admirari non possum quid agas vi tot pecunias 
consumas. Adduxisti tecum septem scutata, que faciunt nouem florenos 
Rinen. cum vna testa vel Gallice vno testuno. Et esto quod duo vel 
ad maximum tria in via consumpseris, remanserunt tibi adhuc 
quattuor; nisi forte pro collega tuo exposueris, quod ego non iussi. 
Fortassis pater eius plures habet pecunias quam ego, sed non vult sibi 
dare; nec ego tibi do vel mitto pecunias vt pro aliis exponas. Satis est mihi 
vt pro te et fratribus tuis exponam, et reuera plus quam satis. Item 
accepisti immediate dum venisti Parrhisium a domino Ioanne Watensne ? 
sedecim flor. Rinen., qui faciunt duodecim scutata. Item habuisti 
pro equo, vt ipse scribis, nouem scutata quae faciunt duodecim florenos 
Rinen. Item accepisti iterum a domino Ioanne Watensne? sedecim 
francos, qui faciunt nouem scutata, quae valent duodecim Rinen. 
florenos; quos exolui Wolgango Lachner in emporio Francoforden. 
Pascali. Item iam ad festum Ioannis Baptistae accepisti iterum 
quindecim scutata, quae faciunt viginti florenos Rinen. Connumera 
simul et fac computum, et habuisti quinquagintaduo scutata ad solem 
vel septuaginta florenos Rinen. minus duabus testis vel testunis in 
tribus quartalibus vnius anni. 


1 Siena seems to have been one of the less expensive universities. Chr. Scheurl, 
writing in 1506, states that a doctor’s degree could be obtained at Siena for thirty 
ducats, whereas at Bologna or Ferrara it would cost fifty. See his Briefbuch, ed. von 
Soden and Knaake, 1867, vol. i. pp. 11 and 43. 

2 An agent whose name appears frequently in the Amorbach correspondence. 
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Putas fortassis quod sit mihi asinus qui egerens bombis suis mihi 
cudat pecunias. Non sic formantur, sed ter quinque excipiuntur. Scis 
enim quod in duobus annis non impressi.2 Consumimus omnes de 
capitali. Habeo prouidere domui meae. Habeo prouidere fratribus tuis 
Basilio et Bonifacio, quem misi ad Schletstat. Opus esset etiam vt sorori 
tuae subuenirem. Instant enim plures graues et honesti viri apud me, 
quibus non audeo denegare quin eam suscipiam in gratiam. Pensita 
igitur quod non tibi soli dandum sit, sed pluribus aliis. 

Scias ergo pro vero et pro indubitato habeas quod non possum neque 
volo tibi annuatim communicare vltra vigintiduo vel tria vel ad 
maximum vigintiquattuor scutata, quae faciunt trigintaduos florenos 
Rinen. Si poteris ex illis viuere Parrhisii, bene quidem; ego tot tibi 
per aliquot annos porrigam et praestabo. Si autem 24 scutata per annum 
tibi non sufficiunt, redi in patriam et ego te in mensa cibabo. Delibera 
quid facere velis et proximo cum nuncio me redde certiorem vel tuipse 
venias. Audiui certe a fidedignis viris quod in ciuitate quis honestissime 
possit stare cum sedecim vel ad maximum cum viginti scutatis. Audiui 
etiam quod aliquando tres vel quattuor vel plures studentes conducant 
vnam domum vel cameram, qui simul componant aliquas pecunias et 
habeant coquum, et quod per hebdomadam aliquando vix vnus consumat 
testam vel testunum. Si ita est, coniunge te talibus et cum eis parce viuas. 
Vale. Mater te saluere iubet. 

Ex Basilea 23 Iulii Anno domini ete. 1507. 

IoANNES DE AMORBACH, 
pater tuus. 

Brunoni Amorbach Basilien., Parrhisii in collegio bone curiae com- 

moranti, filio dilecto. 


4. From Bruno to John Amorbach. 


Basel MS. G. II. 13. 70. Paris: 16 October, 1507. 


Salue, amantissime genitor. Colligere coniectura possum offensionem 
animi tui me subiisse quod tantum eris alieni conflarim. Fateor 
reatum meum, forsan et ob id venia dignior; penitens siquidem reus 
innocenti (vt est apud Senecam) est similis. Verum si rem omnem penitus 
lustres, profecto non male pecuniam disiectam comperies. Magnam 
pecuniam pro pensione pinnaria,‘ nonnihil pro libris et ceteris id genus 
rebus exolui. Hee quod non ex animi tui sententia fieri video, posthac 
ne eueniant cauebo. 

Venit hisce diebus quidam® ex Italia quiapud nos in publico auditorio 
lectitat litteras Grecas. Ego hisce litteris diu desideratis et tandem 
repertis penitus inmersi et ingurgitaui animum, saturaturus, ni fallar, 
ligurientis ingenii ingluuiem. Etenim et ingenio sua gula, suus est 
palatus, sicut et sensui: cui indulgere quid iucundius? Quare te 


* The Augustine was published in 1506; but after that there is no dated 
publication from Amorbach’s press until 1510. 

* I cannot explain this term. The MS. has pinnario. 

* Fran. Tissard of Amboise. Shortly after his return he printed the Hrotemata 
of Chrysoloras (Paris: Gilles de Gourmont, December 1507) with a preface dated 
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supplex rogo, mi genitor, vt aliquod mensium interusurium mihi condones, 
quo et aliquid Grece litterature mecum in patriam deferre possim. 
Postea simul ac iusseris, in patriam volauero. Pecunia quam mihi 
offers vtcunque viuere conabor. 

Genitrici pientissime, coiiterinis ceterisque amicis meo nomine 
salutem ascribito; idem Magistri Ludouicus Ber, Iacobus Spilman tibi 
exoptant. Vale. 


Parisiis ad decimumseptimum Kalendas Nouembrias Anno domini 
10507 [sic]. 


Bruno AMORBACHIUS, filius tuus. 


Honorabili viro Ioanni Ammorbachio, artium et philosophie 
magistro, patri amantissimo. Basilee. 


5. From Boniface to John Amorbach. 
Basel MS. G. II. 13. 80. [Schlettstadt]: 1508 (?). 
[Autograph. Boniface Amorbach (born 8 April 1495), after some months 
as a private pupil with Conrad Leontorius at Engenthal, south-east of Basel, 
was sent in the summer of 1507 to school at Schlettstadt, where Gebwiler 
(No. 14) had now succeeded Hofman. The date in the manuscript may be 
read either as 1507 or 1508; but the message to Leontorius in the last line 


(where the manuscript is torn off) indicates that Boniface had passed from 
under his care. | 


8.P.D. Salue, pater dilecte. lLitteras tuas percepi a domino 
Vuolfgango Lachner, quibus valitudinem tuam genitricisque mee sum- 
matim declaras. Gratias ago omnipotenti Deo. Sepius ad me exarasti 
litteras vt tibi mitterem Aldum Manucium.® Ego tibi misissem, nullum 
certum nuncium habui, sed iam tibi eum mitto. In litteris tuis exarasti 
an libellulos istos vulgares dederim domine Margarethe Treftin. Scias 
quod dedi atque agunt tibi gratias. 

Et etiam scripsisti in tuis litteris vt tibi scriberem quid noster 
magister faceret. Scias quod de mane Alexandrum facit. Hora nona 
aliqua carmina ex aliquibus auctoribus, scilicet ex Horatio, Ouidio etc. 
Post duodecimam in Mantuano.’ Die lune ascribit aliqua carmina que 
probare debemus per quantitates sillabarum. Hora quarta recapitulat 
que per totam diem habuimus. Vale. 

Matrem dilectissimam atque sororem meam saluta atque magistrum 
Baselium ac magistrum Brunonem, atque dic ei, quando amplius scribam, 
ei scribam. Anno M.D. VIII. 

BoniFracius AMORBACHIUS, filius tuus dilectus. 


Pater dilecte eciam mihi velis mittere pellicium, et eciam dic eciam 
Conrado Leontorio. . . 

[Honorjando viro ac bonarum artium [{magis]tro Iohanni Amorbachio, 
patri meo dilecto. Basillee. 

[Mai]ster Hans Amorbach zu Basell. 


6 Probably the Latin Grammar printed in February 1501, and designed to 
supersede that of Alexander de Villa Dei; the latter was however still in use at 
Schlettstadt. 

? Baptista Mantuanus, the ‘ Christian Vergil.’ 
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6. From Nicholas Ellenbog to John Hofmaister. 
Stuttgart MS. Hist. Q. 99, Ep. 87. Ottobeuren [1510]. 
[For the manuscript see No. 2. John Gesler was the son of Nicholas 
Ellenbog’s sister Elizabeth. In 1512, at the age of fourteen, he was sent to 
Heidelberg, and lodged with Nicholas’s old teacher, Peter of Wimpina, who 
received him into his house at a charge of 20 florins a year for board, lodging, 
and probably teaching (Epp. 105, 114, 115, 128, 142).] 


FraTER Nicotaus ELLeENBoG Joannit Hormaister §.D. 


Honorande vir, gratulor tibi quod iuuentuti Memingensi praefectus sis 
literarii ludi magister. Maximopere autem velim Ioannem Gesler ex sorore 
nepotem et iuuenem bonae indolis summe commendatum habeas, quem 
etiam tantum humanitati tuae commendo vi magis non possim. Tu fac 
matris illius ac meam de te opinionem frustrari non sinas. Et ni sus 
(vt prouerbio fertur) Mineruam docere viderer, admonerem te vt 
adolescentem ad hoc astringas vel inprimis vt Donati grammaticam ad 
vnguem memoriter recitare discat. In exponendis preterea epistolis, siue 
sint- Francisci Philelphi siue cuiusuis alterius elegantis scriptoris, sit 
frequens. Non enim parum emolimenti ex eis hauriet ad Latinitatem 
et quidem pressam et elegantem consequendam. Ante omnia autem 
materna ei lingua interdicatur, sit autem Latinus semper; quod si legem 
hance transgressus fuerit, vapulet. Verissime enim vulgo dicitur quod 
verberibus aurum in sinum iunioribus coniicimus. Tu fac pro mea in 
te confidentia vt iuuenis non modo non negligatur sed quam maxime 
proficiat. Vale. 


7. From Albert Burer to Basil Amorbach. 
Basel MS. G. II. 29. 48. Kenberg: 30 June 1521. 

[This and No. 8 are autographs. Burer was a native of Brugg, in Aargau, 
who in 1518 became confidential servant to Beatus Rhenanus. To him are due 
the five pages of corrigenda appended to the editio princeps of Velleius 
Paterculus; as the result of the final collation with the original manuscript 
which Burer insisted on making, to remedy the printers’ errors. In 1521, as 
shown here, he went to Wittenberg, whence he wrote some equally informing 
letters to Beatus Rhenanus in 1521-22. In 1527-8 he went as a schoolmaster 
to Berne, whence he wrote in 1530 to Vadianus to ask for assistance in securing 
property due to his wife (Vadianische Briefsammlung, edd. Arbenz & Wart- 
mann, part 5, suppl. No. 8). In 1535 he wrote to Boniface Amorbach 
announcing that he was a schoolmaster, ‘ Duni in inferioribus septemvallibus,” 
and proposing to renew their former intimacy (Basel MS. G. II. 15. 341).| 


ALBERTUS Basinio AMORBACHIO suo §.D. 


Salue, mi Basili. Vbi eras cum Basilea discederem? Valedicturus 
eram tibi, si paulo longiusa naui abesse mihi licuisset. Aestus deterrebat 
te quo minus Wittembergam peteres, at dispeream si vnquam sudauerim. 
Franci orientales, Duringi, et Saxones adhuc calefaciebant hypocausta 
sua. Lutherus captus est ab amicis. Vtinam hic esses tamdiu donec 
videres academiam Wittembergensem ; videres profecto quod mirareris. 
Pro viginti 4° aureis splendide hic viuitur, at ceruisia potanda est. 
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Illustrissimus Saxoniae dux ordinauit, vt quilibet studens Wittembergae 
viuere queat pro tribus grossis, pro quinque grossis, ad summum pro 
septem grossis. His qui pro tribus grossis comedunt non datur ceruisia, 
qui vero pro quinque grossis comedunt, iis datur cantarus ceruisiae plenus. 
Qui pro septem grossis comedunt, iis ceruisiae satis potandum datur. 
Valent autem septem grossi tantum quantum apud vos valent octo 
plaphardi. Ideo si velis, potes huc ad nos concedere, sed commodius 
domi viues, iuxta prouerbium, domus amica, domus optima. 

In itinere rustici sese mutuo quaerebant, ‘bistu gutt Marteinisch ?’ 
Et si quis-dixisset ‘non sum,’ sensisset profecto verbera in capite suo. 
Erphordiae vulgus adiunctis studentibus perrupit aedes sacerdotum. 
Consistorium, hoc est domus iudiciaria, quarum duo sunt, vnum ad 
ruffam ianuam, alterum ad viridem ianuam appellatur, solo aequauerunt ; 
calendaria et rationaria omnia concerpserunt. Sacerdotes sesse libenter 
quinqua®{ginta] milibus aureis redimerent, at magistratus Erphordiensis 
exigit centum mille aureorum. ' 

Vale ex,Kenberg prope Wittembergam. Postridie 8. Petri et Pauli 
Anno a Christo nato M.D.XXI. 

Eximio viro D. Basilio Amorbachio, amico incomparabili. Basilez. 


8. From Albert Burer to Basil Amorbach. 
Basel MS. G. II. 29. 46. Wittenberg: 31 August 1521. 


AuBertus Burerius Basinio AMorBaAccuHio suo §.D. 


Salue, Basili, ac vale, et si Bonifacius frater tuus Basileae sit, eum 
quoque nomine meo saluere iube; nihil enim noui hic designatum est 
quod vestra scire referat. Lutherum nondum vidi, et nescio an visurus 
sim vnquam. Audimus a -ministro eius in coenobio Augustinensium 
Theocriti eidvAAva. Quod si delectat videre Wittembergam et ingentem 
studiosorum numerum, concede huc: sed praedico tibi, quanto minoris 
hic, tanto Basileae lautius viuitur ; istic enim vina recentia, hic ceruisiam 
putidam conuiuiis adhibere solent. Nec admodum male hic comederetur, 
si modo non omnia Saxonice condirentur. Nos vero quotquot sumus 
ex Eluetia (sunt enim nostrum plusquam viginti quatuor) proprium 
hospitem habemus, et is Eluetius est, qui nobis secundum mores nostros 
coquit. Misere, mi Basili, atque omnium miserrime bibitur ; ab aqua ceu 
@ praesenti veneno cauendum est, quod hydropisim gignet. Aer, tametsi 
vitari nequeat, cauendus est tamen pro diuersitate complexionum. 
Breuiter nisi Philippus Melanchthon hic literas profi[tere]tur meliores, et 
Christum t{am ferjuenti spiritu doceret, [sjancte iuro me neque diem 
neque [noct}em hic mansurum. [Bene valle, charissime mi Basili. 

* Wittembergae pridie diui Agidii. Anno natiuitatis Christi M.D.XXI. 
Doctissimo viro Basilio Amorbachio, amico in{com]parabili. Basileae. 


9. From Nicholas Daryngton to Henry Golde. 


British Museum MS. Harl. 6989. 7. Louvain: 14 February [1522]. 
[Nos. 9-11 are autographs, of which Brewer has published epitomes 
(ili. 2052, 2204, 2890). Daryngton was a Senior Fellow of St. John’s College, 


® The page of the manuscript ends with quinqua. 
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Cambridge, admitted at the opening of the college, 29 July 1516, as a master of 
arts. His correspondent, who was admitted Fellow at the same time as a 
bachelor of arts, became chaplain to Warham and was subsequently implicated 
in the affair of the Holy Maid of Kent and was executed at Tyburn 6 May 1584. 
See T. Baker’s History of St. John’s College (ed. J. E. B. Mayor), i. 76 f.| 


Non debet, humanissime Golde, temporum aut locorum intercapedo 
diuidere quos amor mutuus prius copulauit ; neque decet amicum (qui 
diu queritur, vix inuenitur, difficilius seruatur) pariter cum oculis mentem 
amittere. Istud igitur intelligas velim, quod cuncti mei sensus affectu 
tibi vacant, licet interim loco segreger. Nam et videre te mihi videor et 
audire; adeo me occupatum habet tui dilectio. Tantundem de te procul 
dubio sperarem, nisi ingratitudinis suspicionem aliquam dedisset tam 
diuturnum tuarum litterarum silentium. Vtere, queso, posthac vicissitu- 
dine litterarum, que res sola homines absentes presentes facit; sic enim 
absentiam corporum spiritus confabulatione solari licet. 

Pauca repetam de vita nostra et moribus; nam singula persequi 
magis longa quam benigna materia esset. Agimus nunc Louanii in 
Brabrantia parum feliciter et cum temporis dispendio; Parisiis enim 
immorari non siuit belli seuicia fama quam re maior. Sic insecuti sumus 
hucusque bonas litteras quasi fugientes amatorem suum. Omitto trans- 
fretandi periculum in frequente Cardinalis famulitio eodem tempore quo 
nos soluente oram. Taceo nauseam et naualem egritudinem, labores et 
erumnas vtriusque itineris, periculum inter milites passim vias obsidentes, 
vini et ciborum penuriam vix credibilem, impensas sine mensura et modo, 
quibus accessit vel hoc vnum incommodum maximum; nam socius mei 
itineris, Magister Blythe, statim post accessum huc incidit in febrem 
vehementissimam, cuius vite ad aliquot dies timebam. 

Sunt hic mihi parum iocunda theologie exercitamenta. Frigide 
legunt, frigidius disputant, omnia, vt ferunt, cum modestia; quam 
laudarem, si esset absque tarditate et suis nugamentis. Parisiis clamatur 
vere Sarbonice et voce, quod dicitur, Stentorea: fremunt aliquando ad 
spumam vsque et dentium stridorem ; medio igitur tutissimus ibis. 

Est Louaniense oppidum situ quam populo magis gratum. Loca sunt 
pulchra et menia prospectu amenissima. Sed gentis amor rarus et is 
vnicus fauor qui pecunia emitur. Egregii sunt potatores, ventris in- 
quam animalia. Maximam gloriam putant in maxima gula; quo quisque 
est bibacissimus, eo fortissimus. Fecundos calices nunquam purgare 
desistunt, donec manus pedes oculi lingua ab officiis deficiant ; ac hostis 
es, si exhaurientinon respondeas. Cibus apponitur impurus, impivguatus 
incrassatus et vt ita loquar ex omni parte butyratus ; monstruosum plane 
foret prandium sine butyro. 

Ecce descripsimus tibi felicitatem Teutonicorum. Nos interim solum 
admittimus secretum et priuatum studium; nisi quod Mele cosmo- 
graphiam audiamus sub preceptore non vulgariter docto, nomine Viue, 
Hispano genere; sub quo et didicimus Julii Cesaris vitam a Suetonio 
miro artificio conscriptam. Sentio preterea minus perturbatum bonum 
studendi ocium hic quam vestre Cantabrigie; nanque apud vos magnam 
studii partem aufert salutandi frequentia” qua aut vos ad alios pergitis 


® Casaubon complains of this trying custom at Montpellier in 1597; see his Life 
by Pattison, 2nd edit. p. 93. 
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aut ad vos venientes ceteros expectatis. Deinceps itur in verba, sermo 
teritur, lacerantur absentes, vita aliena describitur, ac mordentes inuicem 
consumimini ab inuicem: insuper magistratus ambiuntur, desiderantur 
lucra, negligitur administratio, suffragia prece largitione fallaciis minis 
extorquentur, competitores diffamantur, - vti alterius causa promoueatur, 
alii subrogantur vt innocentes et (si qui sint) minus corruptos accusent. 
Talis vos cibus occupat et dimittit. Hec de medio vestrum si tollerentur, 
vna cum conterraneorum affectione, optimam nimirum haberetis rempub- 
licam : et totius orbis (ausim dicere) decus et ornamentum precipuum 
foret Cantabrigiense gymnasium. 

Fama multum constans differtur apud nos Karolum imperatorem 
visurum breui partes vestras. Bella interimsilent, Lutherusdormit. Hic 
tamen nuper vigilauit vnus ex discipulis eius frater Augustinensis, apud 
vulgum laudatus concionator, captus tamen a magistris nostris, ligatus, 
accusatus heretice prauitatis, examinatus, victus, ad ignem (nisi resipis- 
ceret) condempnatus. Ignis fidem extorsit quam non potuit rationis vis. 
Huius articulos vna cum epistola transmisi, cupiens vt videant eos reliqui 
amici mei, presertim Doctor Watson,!” Magister Payeus,'! Farman,’ et 
Lathamer,!* qui meas litteras sine horum articulorum exemplare 
recepturi sunt; prius enim ad eos scripsimus quam de articulis aliquid 
intelleximus. 

Mutuam orationem ex conuentione vendico, indicans eam, si saltem 
recte persoluatur, inter mortales summum precium. Cures velim diligenter 
res meas tue fidei commissas, de quarum dispensatione certior fieri cupio 
plurimum. Commendo tibi iterum atque iterum Guilhelmum Jeffrey, 
puerorum vnicum decus, cum reliquis meis alumnis quibus te facio 
secundum Daryntonum. Salutes oro meo nomine Doctorem Meytcalfe,'* 
communem magistrum nostrum, vna cum reliquis collegis, precipue . 
proximum nostrum Magistrum Truslove. Conuenias obsecro aut 
Magistrum aut Presidentem de impensis nostris litterariis et causam 
tarde solutionis rescribas ocyssime. Denique humillime obtestor vt has 
litteras yna cum epistola consignatas fideliter transferri cures Northamp- 
toniam vsque. Ioannem Kyrkby vna cum vxore sua plurima salute 
imparti necnon et Richardum Tayler cum ceteris omnibus quos noueris 
mea salutatione dignos. 

Vale, amice Aurie, et tui Daryntoni nunquam sis immemor. 

Ex Louanio in Brabrantia postridie idus Februarii. 
NicHontaus DaryntTon, 
tui recordatissimus. 
























Magistro Henrico Golde, diui Ioannis collegii Cantabrigiensis socio 
optime merito, hoc tradatur litterarium munus. 
From Lovan to Cambrydge by Mr. Nycholas Darynton. 





© The friend of Erasmus, now Master of Christ’s College. 
| William Paye, also one of the Senior Fellows of St. John’s, admitted in 1516. 
'2 Perhaps Thomas Forman, who became President of Queens’ in 1525. 
‘S Latimer was at this time Fellow of Clare Hall and strongly opposed to the doc- 
trines of Luther. 

* Ascham’s Dr. Nicolaus Medcalfe, ‘a master for the whole, a father to every one’ 
in St. John’s: Scholemaster, ed. Arber, pp. 133, 4. 
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10. From Nicholas Daryngton to Henry Golde. 
Record Office: S.P. Henry VIII. § 24, f. 98. Louvain: 28 April [1522]. 


N. Daryneton H. Goupe §.D. 


Pridie Aprilis idus, mi humanissime concubiculari, mihi tradite sunt 
tue littere duodecimo die Ianuarii Cantabrigia emisse; que testes sunt 
vel locupletissime tui in me amoris non vulgaris: cui vt respondeam, non 
fucata verba sed veram animam promitto. 

Que restant apud te suppellectilia nostra tue fidei committimus; cui 
et meipsum darem. De culcitra plumea nostra quam petis precio sic 
respondemus: eam in discessu parentibus dedimus, si saltem velint 
abducere; quod si abducere nolint, tibi permittimus non maiore precio 
quam tua ratio dictabit. Ceterum si parentes cupiant, ne neges velim ; 
hii nanque sunt quibus mihi omnino obsequendum est. Maneant apud 
te libri mei vniuersi, quos velim vt tuos serues. 

De morte matris tue et Ioannis Lane epistolam consolatoriam ad te 
scripsissem, nisi prius nouissem prudentiam tuam in huiusmodi rebus 
(que supra nos sunt) equanimiter ferendis. Magistri Richardi Smyght 
mortem adeo immaturam non possum non dolere; apud quem con- 
summate future aliquando eruditionis spem meam locauerim non paruam. 

Hoc presente die fama iactatur constans Imperatorem velis equisque, 
vt fertur, Angliam versus iter accelerare suum ; cuius frater, Ferdinandus 
nomine, nono calendas Maii in Hungariam per nostrum Louanium 
profectus est, ad profligandum Turcos qui Hungarios inuadunt, nisi 
mentiatur fama. 

De itinere nostro, de locis, de populo ac litterarum studio abunde 
scripsimus in proximis litteris nostris. Salutes nominemeo collegii nostri 
Magistrum vna cum collegis et discipulis vniuersis, necnon et ceteros 
omnes quos mea salute noueris dignos. Commendo tibi iterum atque 
iterum Guilhelmum Ieffrey ac alios alumnos meos. Cura vt breui 
rescribas Magistri nostri responsum de stipendio mihi exeunti promisso. 
Miror plurimum quod non soluitur factori meo: nollem yt me absentem 
negligat, qui eius sum recordatissimus. Vale, inter amicos amicissime. 

Ex Louanio quarto calendas Maii. 

Idem Nicnotavus DaryncTon, haud aliter quam 
promiserit tue anime salutis memor. 

Salutes alumnum meum Wade; cuius litteras accepimus, responsum 
“-daturi alias. 


Amico suo inprimis dilecto Henrico Golde, diui Ioannis collegii 
Cantabrigiensis socio bene merito, hoc detur litterarum munus. 
Ex Louanio per N. Daryngton. 


11. From Nicholas Daryngton to Henry Golde. 
Record Office: S.P. Henry VIII. § 25, f. 53. Louvain: 16 July [1522]. 
Tradidit mihi gratissimas tuas litteras Roffae scriptas communis 
amicus Magister Wakfelde ;'° ex quibus intellexi non persistere modo 


'® Perhaps Robert Wakefield, who was M.A. at Louvain in 1519 and taught 
Hebrew for a short time in the Collegium Trilingue. He was incorporated at 
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mutuam inter nos conceptam amiciciam, sed et indies magis magisque 
concrescere. Gratulor plane nos pares esse non solum affectione men- 
tium verumetiam vicissitudine litterarum. Curabo pro virili posthac 
vt amoris mei trutina preponderet, ne videatur inertie quoddam esse 
colludium, semper equa lance censeri, modo commeantium facultas non 
desit amanti. Nescio plane, mi humanissime Golde, quid sthomachum 
moueret Magistro nostro (cui orationem pariter et obseruantiam debeo), 
nisi quod fuerim vehementior parum forsan quam voluit postulando 
meum. Tue prudentie quod reliquum est in hoc negocio pecuniario 
nostro et redimendo hominis fauore tutius committimus ; veritus omnino 
eum nouis litteris compellare, ne fortassis iterum bilem incitarem. Tradas 
velim patri missuro vna cum culcitra thoralia ipsa; huic enim promisi 
non lectum solum sed et integra suppellectilia. 

Gaudeo Roffensem episcopum tam propicium esse pro relaxandis 
statutis nostris: studentibus hec vna lex satis foret, virtutis et litterarum 
amor. 

Salutes velim nomine meo Doctorem Meytcalfe, communem magis- 
trum, Doctorem Watson, Magistros Burgen,'® Truslove, Hale, Arthur,'’ 
Langforth, Brygyndyn,'* Cowper,'!® Bayn, Rudde, Dudley. Deficit 
spiritus, aliter nominassem plures. Tuum erit nominatim salutare 
reliquos. 

Fertur vulgo Anglum exercitum venisse in Brytanniam, vidisse et 
vicisse. Vale, nostre amicicie vnica spes. 

Ex Louanio postridie idus Iulias. 

Rediturus est iste tabellarius. 


Nicnonaus Darynton, 
amicus non vulgaris. 


Dilectissimo suo magistro Henrico Golde, Ioannis collegii Canta- 
brygiensis college optime.merito, hoc tradatur litterarum munusculum. 
Ex Louanio per N. Daryngton. 


12. From Daniel Mauch to Zeno Rychard. 


Hamburg MS. 4°. 49, f. 237. Cologne: 6 October 1523. 

[This and No. 18 occur in the Letter-book of Wolfgang Rychard, which is in 
the Uffenbach-Wolf collection, belonging to the Stadtbibliothek at Hamburg. 
The manuscript is not an autograph, but was written under Rychard’s direction 
in 1534 and later, when, at the request of friends, he collected such of his 
letters as had survived: the contents are not, however, chronologically 
arranged. 

Wolfgang Rychard, of Geisslingen, in Middle Franconia (1486—p. 1544), 
after becoming doctor of medicine at Tiibingen in 1512, settled in Ulm, where 
he soon became famous for his professional skill. He was a friend of many of 


Cambridge with his Louvain degree in 1524, after having succeeded Reuchlin 
(+ 30 June 1522) as Professor of Hebrew at Tiibingen. 

16 Perhaps William Burgoyne, Master of Peterhouse. 

** Thomas Arthur, Fellow of St. John’s, 1518, and Principal of St. Mary’s Hostel 
in the same year. 
18 John Bryganden was Junior Proctor in 1524. 


#® Perhaps Robert Cowper, Fellow of C.C.C. and afterwards Principal of St. Mary’s 
Hostel. 
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the humanists of his day, and sympathised strongly with the first beginnings of 
the Reformation ; but, like many others, drew back when moderation gave way 
to violence. Amongst his correspondents are Locher Philomusus, Urbanus 
Regius, J. A. Brassicanus, besides Ellenbog (No. 2) and Daniel Mauch. See 
an article by Keim in Theologische Jahrbiicher, xii. (1853), pp. 307-373. 

Zeno (f 1548), his elder son, had his first schooling in the monastery at 
Wiblingen, south of Ulm, whence he went in 1521 to Freiburg, later in the 
same year to Tiibingen, in 1522 to Ingolstadt, and in 1524 to Heidelberg, where 
he took his M.A. degree. He had by this time fallen into the evil ways of which 
there is an indication in this letter, and his father, who was tenderly devoted to 
him, recalled him to study medicine at home. But the young man soon ran away 
and wandered to Vienna, and thence to Northern Germany, turning tutor or 
secretary if any one would employ him; and, though he subsequently took the 
degree of doctor of medicine in Italy, he came to little good. 

Mauch was a native of Ulm, and had a varied career. By 1523 he had 
taken his B.A. degree at Tiibingen and went to Cologne. In 1525 he was in the 
service of Campeggio’s archisecretarius at Buda, and accompanied his master 
on a dangerous journey into Russia in the following year. In 1529 he matricu- 
lated at Erfurt, and proposed to teach; but in 1530 he once more took service, 
as secretary to George of Austria, bishop of Brixen, whom he accompanied to 
the Diet of Augsburg. In 1534 his master sent him to Louvain to study law, 
and after two years he qualified for the doctorate; but, being summoned to 
meet the bishop in Italy in the summer of 1536, he took advantage of a largess 
from him of fifty awret coronati to take his degree at Pavia, where he was 
crowned by the hand of Alciati himself. He finally attained to the position of 
episcopal vicar at Worms. | 


CYcLICARUM DISCIPLINARUM CANDITATO ZENONI RYCHARDO, AMICO 


SUO IURATISSIMO, IN BAUAROKUM CHRYSOPOLI BONIS LITERIS OPERAM 
NAUANTI DANIEL. ya/pew. 

Venit nuper ad me quidam qui voluit ad Ath peregrinari, et attulit 
mihi literas a magistro Friderico Schauppio summo amico et domino 
meo atque preceptore et etiam dedit mihi literas a Petro Megenhart, 
qui iam est magistrandus et fortassis habebit primatum. Ex eius 
autem literis intellexi quod Ioannes Gencher et Gabriel Stempfel sint 
Ingoldstadium adituri. Hoc ego inuitissime audiui: et etiam Wilhelmus 
Steffel ibit cum eis. 

Tu eos, si verum est, fuge et caue: scis enim quid tibi fuerint 
Tubingae pessimi isti nequam ; qui vt egregie cyathos euerteres semper 
impulerunt. Rogo te, noli eos intueri. Si enim Ingoldstadii vixeris 
quemadmodum vixisti Tubingae, non bene habebis; cum hoc tamen ego 
etiam audio, quod sint Ingoldstadii excellentes potatores illis omnino non 
absimiles: quos nisi caueris, pessime tecum agetur. Principiis obsta. 
Ne loquaris cum istiusmodi nebulonibus, nec ynum cum eis habeto 
symposium. Si vis bibere, bibe solus in cubiculo tuo vsque dum habes 
satis. Bibere non inhibeo, sed conuenticula & crebras potationes. 
Obtempera, rogo, meo consilio et saluus eris in magna requie. Multum 
ego de te timeo: det Deus quod timeam frustra. Certe Daniel sum, sed 
non propheta. Sum tamen incipiens poeta, nescio quid mihi dicat 
paruulus meus digitulus. Non es puer, consule tibi et ama te et me 
quoque. 

Ecce non me fefellit meum augurium. Scripsi maiores literas 
antequam sciui hoc fore quod illi nequam essent te adituri. Ama 
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temetipsum, honestatemque cole. Recorderis quantae honestatis habes 
parentem : noli degenerare. 
Vale ex Colonia et responde quamprimum tuum fuerit. 
tercia post Francisci Anno 1528. 


13. From Daniel Mauch to Wolfgang Rychard. 
Hamburg MS. 4°. 49, f. 276. Erfurt: 23 May 1529. 


DocrTissIMmO ARTIUM ET MEDICINAE DOCTORI DOMINO WoLFGANGO 
RYCHARDO DOMINO SUO COLENDO DaniEL Mavucnivus Unmanus 8§.P.D. 


Quando (quod iamdudum timebam) ita accidit vt viuis parentibus 
orphanus fierem, ipse rebus meis vtcunque consulere coepi. Veni igitur 
relicto domino meo et abdicata seruitute quae plerunque est sordida, 
Erphordiam celeberrimum olim Germaniae gymnasium, ibique me con- 
tineo in collegio quod vocant Portam Coeli. Habeo discipulos quos 
doceo qui me pecunia iuuant, vt honeste viuere possim. Cum autem 
hic sit magna doctorum penuria, ego qualitercunque literis imbutus 
inter omnino indoctos aliquid esse videor. 

Sed vide quaeso quid obstet dignitati meae: petierunt ex me vt 
publice profiterer (veni enim in amiciciam magnorum virorum). Cum 
autem magisterii gradum non habeam, stipendia quae alias sunt 
amplissima de more et consuetudine porrigere quamuis vellent non 
audent. Petierunt ex me num essem magistrandus. ‘Sum’ inquam. 
Tunc illi ‘ Affer, quaeso, literas et sigillum Academiae in qua studuisti. 
Nos te vel gratuito vel parua certe pecunia magistrum faciemus.’ Ego 
autem cum in Italiam venissem magisterium et magistrales literas parui 
feci, atque cum essem in Moscouia sigillum literarum quas Tubingae 
olim mihi dederant perfregi. Literas tamen puto esse in quodam 
fasciculo qui ex Venetiis mihi allatus est: eum tibi cum aliis quibusdam 
monstrabit Helena matris meae soror. Si ligatus est adhuc fasciculus 
ille, solue, quaeso; siue solutus est, omnes partes afferri iubeto et 
diligenter inspice num adsint ex Tubinga allatae literae. Eas si 
inueneris, sigillum quaeso apponi facias; si vero nusquam videbis, cura 
vt nouae scribantur literae, quae viginti cruciferis comparari possunt. 
Decanus autem qui tune erat cum complerem nominabatur magister 
Fridericus Scaupp de Bessicka, theutonice Bacch, mihi valde amicus. 

Inuenies praeterea, nisi omnia dispersa sint, bullam mihi a Cardinali 
Campegio datam in qua in Comitem Palatinum et Pape accholytum 
ereor; praeterea formatum (vt vocant) primae tonsurae in quo ecclesias- 
tico ordini adiungor. Haec omnia, quia in episcopali ciuitate sum, vsui 
mihi esse possunt. Vellem igitur Tubingenses sigillatas literas primo, 
postea bullam, deinde formatum diligenter colligares atque Hieronymo 
Rottengatter, cum ad Lypsenses autumnales nundinas venerit, dares ad 
me perferendas. Ego enim ex Lypsia huc afferri curabo. Sin vero citius 
per aliquem hominem certum Erphordiam mittere potueris, gratissimum 
mihi feceris. 

Vit autem praeter iacturam tuam haec fieri queant, inuenies in rerum 
mearum fasciculo Physica et Logica Eckiana quae Tubingae docentur: 
quae ad minus (vt ipse auguror) duobus aureis vel saltem semiduobus 
vendi possunt: eos libros do tibi plaenam his literis vendendi potestatem. 
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Cum pecunia quam acceperis puto te nuncium et literas soluturum. Si 
vero libros tecum habere volueris, donec saluus ad te rediero vel hic 
aliquid pecuniarum corrasero, scribe totam summam quam exposuisti ; 
ego omnia persoluam. Satis autem mature haec ad me perferentur, si 
ante Nouembrem accepero. Tamen maiorem in modum a te peto vt 
quam primum literas ad me scribas quid sis facturus. Vnum oro mihi 
vt ignoscas, quod tantum tibi alias occupatissimo oneris impono: quod 
certe non imposuissem, si praeter te qui hoc efficere posset in tota 
Vima aliquem cognouissem. Quare per omnia oro quibus aliquid abs 
te impetrare possum, vt huic dignitati meae vel potius saluti quantum 
potes consulere velis. Zenonem tuum audiui paulo antequam ego huc 
veni ex Wittenberga venientem hinc discessisse : eum, si tecum est, meis 
verbis plurimum saluta. Si ille voluerit, magnam partem huius negocii 
conficere potest. In litterarum inscriptione, si quas mittere volueris, 
scribe in Porta Coeli. Bene vale et me commendatum habe. 

Ex Erphordia in dominica Trinitatis. Anno 1529. 






14. From Jerome Gebwiler to Boniface Amorbach. 



























Basel MS. G. II. 17. 257. Hagenau : 20 June 1530. 


[An autograph. Gebwiler (1473-1545) had been master of the school at 
Schlettstadt when Boniface was a boy (see No.5). He left to become cathedral 
schoolmaster at Strasburg, 1509-1524, and thereafter was master of the school 
attached to St. George’s Church at Hagenau until his death. 

This letter answers one from Boniface, of which there is a rough draft in the 
Basel MS. D. IV. 18. 403. The pupil, whose name is not given in either of the 
two letters, was John Rechburger, son of Boniface’s sister Margaret, who had 
married a Basel merchant. On 30 October 1530 the boy writes to Boniface 


announcing his arrival at Hagenau and the commencement of his studies (Basel 
MS. G. II. 24. 10).] 


8. D. 


Puerum tibi vel affinem vel cognatum michi commendatum, doctissime 
vir, modo tractabilis sit, morem tibi gesturus ad aedes meas literis ac 
moribus imbuendum assumere paratus sum, nisi conditio precii pro annuis 
expensis soluendi parentes aut tutores grauet. Soluit enim quilibet vnum 
et xx aureos et pro mensa et doctrina,”® nec vilius hac omnium victualium 
caritate quenquam assumere queo. Nosti enim, ni fallor, parentes tuos 
olim cum et blada?! et vina ceteraque obsonia vilissime venderentur, 
michi tua causa XVII aureos per annum soluisse. Vtinam ea tempora 
redirent. Vellem equidem lubens parem subire conditionem. Preterea 
si ad me mittatur, vt lectulum cum lintheaminibus, ceruicali aliisque 
requisitis secum aduehat aut aliunde sibi disponat necesse est; ego enim 
in his satisfacere nequeo. Quod si in aliis quoque rebus vsquam tibi 
gratificari potuero, Hieronimum tuum senseris paratissimum. Vale mei, 












2 For the price at Heidelberg in 1512 see No. 6, introd. For Bruno and Basil 
together John Amorbach paid 22 auwrei a year to Hofman in 1497 (Basel MS. G. II. 29). 
In 1531, when Anselm Ephorinus came to Basel, Boniface Amorbach found an honest 
citizen to take him into his house at a cost of a coronatus per week, ‘ pro habitatione, 
victu, et peristromatis lectice’ (Basel MS. D. IV. 18. 234). 

2) Wheat. 
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vt soles, amans, Hieronimum item Frobenium eiusque affinem Heruagium 
multa salute verbis meis obruas. 
Datum Hagnoae Lune ante diui Ioannis Baptistae natalem. Anno 
domini xv° xxx. 
Tuus HieRoNIMuS GEBUUILERUS. 
Doctissimo ac consultissimo viro domino Bonifacio Ammerbachio, 
L. doctori, amico suo plurimum colendo. 





A Note on the Export Trade. of Ireland in 1641, 
1665, and 1669. 


Tue recently published Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, for the 
reign of Charles II contains certain tabulated lists of exports and 
imports for the year 1665. The extreme scarcity of such material is 
well known to and has often been deplored, by students of Irish 
economic history. Some years ago, when examining the Southwell 
Papers (I. 6. 10) in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, I came 
across certain lists relating to the export trade of Ireland in the 
years 1641, 1665, and 1669, i.e. before the war, during the cattle 
trade, and after the cattle trade had been put a stop to by the Act 
18 and 19 Charles II, cap. 2. The lists, unfortunately, only give the 
quantities of merchandise exported in those years, but by using the 
rates given in the Calendar for 1665 I have been able to construct 
the following table. It may, of course, be objected that the prices 
of commodities in 1641 and 1669 were not the same as in 1665. 
I admit the objection, but I have no means of meeting it, and the 
fact is, on the whole, of little importance. The lists of commodities 
alone provide us with the means of gauging the effect of the 
Rebellion and the legislation of 1666-7 on the development of 
trade in Ireland. 

It is to be noted that the figures in brackets are approximate 
estimates derived from other sources; the items asterisked, viz. 
kid skins and rabbit skins, are evidently wrongly given in the 
manuscript and have been corrected from figures given in the 
Calendar. One or two items omitted in the manuscript, as, e.g., 
shoes, soap, hogs, would bring the total of the year’s export for 
1665 up to 402,389/. as it stands in the Calendar, but the figures 
in the Calendar require revision in several instances, as, e.g., hake 
and pork, where the rates ought to be 14d. and 11. 15s. respectively, 
and not, as given, $d. and 15s. On the whole however we have 
now, I believe for the first time, trustworthy data for forming a 
judgment of the effects of the war (1641-52) and the Cattle Acts on 
the economic development*of Ireland. I can here only allude to 
one or two points. In 1641 the trade of Ireland was normal and 
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Merchandise Exported 


1641 


- . 


25 March | 25 Decem- | 25 Decem- 
ber 1665 


ber 1669 


OF IRELAND IN 1641, 1665, 


Bacon . .  flitches 297 1,018 1,260 
| Barley . . - qrs. — | 1,567} 347 
Barrel staves . per 1,000 941} 633} 265 
Beans . . - qrs. -- 259 491 
Beef 7 - barrels | 15,215 | 51,793 | 29,264 
Beer ‘ . . tuns 782 58 
Blankets and caddoes -. 6,589 | 189 763 
| Boards and planks 
per 100 209 | 1583} — 
| Brass. : - owt. 1143) 254, — 
Broadcloth . pieces 506 29 32 
| Butter . ‘ . cwt. | 34,807 | 58,0413, 26,413 
| Calfskins ° . dozs. 853 | 1,721 612 
| Candles... . ewt. 627}; 3,473 | 1,330 
| Cheese . ‘ . owt. — | 1,227 358 
Deals. . _ barrels _ 1444, — 
| Deer skins . pairs 398 | 94 | 87 
Feathers. ‘ . owt. 2292 1773, — 
| Flocks . : - owt. 452 10}} 39 
| Fox cases a pairs 3,091 3,550 | 2,814 
| Frieze . ‘ - yds. | 279,722 | 392,735 | 444,381 
| Frieze stockings  dozs. 4,287 1,309}; 1,840 
| Goat skins . . per 100 3602 151}; 280 
Hake fish . per 100 8303; 1,805 | 1,488 
Herrings. - barrels | 23,311 | 12,893 | 16,252 
| Hides . 134,121 | 217,046 | 106,344 
| Hogshead staves 
per 1,000 663 281 | 2292 
Horses . ‘ : 199 5,959 4,002 
| Iron e ‘ . tons | 778 273 534 
| Kid skins - per 100 2309 52 *731 
| Lamb skins . perl100/| 1,667 1,1574, 1,136 
| Lead. : . tons | - 2013 13) — 
Linen pieces of 40 ells — | 522 295 
| Malt ° ‘ - qrs. — | 2,1803) 1,344 
Oatmeal . - _ barrels | 983 8,014 3,122 
Oats ‘ ° - qrs.| 2,459) 1,648 2,992 
Otter skins. pairs 452 | 414 300 
Oxen . ° 45,605 | 1,454 | 57,505 
Peas ° . - qrs. — | 91 25 
Pilchers . ‘ . tons 1,263 | 795 | 332 
Pipe staves . per 1,000 | 144 | 1223 45 
Pork ‘ . _ barrels — | 771 1,252 
Rabbit skins . ° ‘ — | *1,373 *860 
Rape oil . ‘ - tuns 634, — — 
| Rape seed : . qrs. 1,036 3,334 646 
| Rugs ‘ i ‘ 4,778 61 321 
Rye . ° - qrs. — 1264, — 
| Salmon . : . tons 5253 965 330} 
| Serges and stuffs atv = 3153 224° 
|Sheep . . .  .| 84,845] 1,120} 99,564 
| Sheepskins . per100| 3,1103} 1,6273) 1,881 
|Tallow . .  .ewt. | 20,135 | 38,183 | 21,003 
| Timber . ° . tons 3832 600 190 
| Train oil. ‘ . tuns 96 107 | 263 
Wheat . ° + qrs. -— 1,667 | 875 


Wool ._ great stones 
Yarn, linen . - cwt. 


151,576 | 254,760 131,013 


2,921 


4,625 


3,477 


AND 1669 


25 March 
1641 
£ 
149 


2,355 
13,693 
2,187 


[418] 
(573) 
2,732 
43,509 
426 
1,255 
99 
[1,147] 
67 
232 
11,650 
2,143 
1,502 
520 
20,979 
40,236 


2,983 
995 
15,560 
288 
1,215 

[4,030] 


492 
820 
151 
79,809 
12,630 
1,440 


? 
1,036 
2,389 


7,355 


8,711 
6,480 
28,189 
384 
1,536 
56,841 
14,605 





25 Decem- 
ber 1669 


£ 
509 
941 
1,582 
259 
46,613 
316 
64 


[317] 

(126) 
157 
72,552 
860 
6,946 
1,227 

9 


23 
[886] 
15 
266 
16,360 
654 
630 
1,128 
11,643 
65,113 


1,264 
29,795 
550 
69 
927 
(30) 
1,044 
1,744 
4,007 
550 
138 
2,544 
73 
7,950 
1,270 
1,324 
1,373 


3,334 


1,998 
95,535 
23,125 
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25 Decem- 


ber 1665 


£ 


630 | 


207 
663 
491 


26,338 | 









234 | 
243 | 


384 | 


33,016 


367 | 


2,660 


358 


21 | 


58 | 


211 | 


18,516 
919 
1,402 
1,116 
14,627 
31,903 


1,034 
20,010 
1,116 
93 

852 
590 
1,076 
1,561 
1,000 
100 
100,703 
20 
3,325 
450 
2,191 
860 


646 
160 


4,623 


448 | 


24,891 
3,898 
29,404 
190 
416 
1,050 
49,130 
17,385 





| 
| 


| £393,811 £481,381 £401,586 





practically free, even to the extent of the reckless plundering of the 
forests. The measures taken by Strafford to foster the linen 
8c2 
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industry are apparent only in the export of yarn; but the mineral 
resources of the country were better exploited than in subsequent 
years, and the items broadcloth, blankets, and rugs show that the 
woollen manufacture, if small, was in a healthy and comparatively 
flourishing condition. Taking the total of export trade we can well 
understand the annoyance of the industrial population at the 
misery entailed by the Rebellion. The process of recuperation 
began in 1655, and proceeded with such rapidity that in 1665 the 
country had more than recovered the ground lost during the war. 
But the conditions of trade were no longer what they had been. 
The woollen industry, for example, had suffered severely, and one 
branch of the trade, the manufacture of rugs, had practically dis- 
appeared. The country had relapsed into a more primitive con- 
dition, and the fact that more than one-fourth of the whole export 
trade of Ireland in 1665 was due to the export of oxen alone is 
significant of the direction trade was taking. The Act 18 and 19 
Charles II, cap. 2, prohibiting the importation of live stock into 
England, put a sudden end to this state of affairs; but, as the 
figures for 1669 show, the Act was no real injury to Ireland, though 
it may have been, and in my opinion was to England. On the 
contrary the trade of Ireland was in a much healthier and more 
progressive state in 1669 than it was in 1665. R. Dountop. 


Chatham and the Representation of the Colonies in the 
Imperial Parliament. 


CuatuaM, the first statesman to make his countrymen realise the 
importance of their colonial empire, saw clearly that the troubles 
of his day with America would never be settled until the relation 
of responsibility to representation had heen determined. In one 
of his earliest speeches on the subject he pointed out that it was 
unfair to call upon the American colonies to pay imperial taxes as 
long as they were unrepresented in parliament. Ultimately his 
proposal was that taxes should be granted by the colonies for 
imperial purposes through their congress ; but he appears to have 
carefully considered the possibility of making the house of commons 
itself a federal assembly. Among his papers preserved at the 
Record Office are two schemes drawn up with that object. One of 
them contemplated the inclusion of Irish representatives ;' the other ” 


1 This plan is to be found in bundle 82 (marked ‘ Miscellaneous ’) of the Chatham 
Papers: It is dated 1770 and signed‘ Amor Patriae.’ It proposes 50 M.P.’s and 10 
peers for the American and West Indian colonies, and 30 M.P.’s and 10 peers (to be 
elected) for Ireland. 

2 This, the plan printed below, is to be found in bundle 97 of the Chatham 
Papers. The bundle is marked ‘N. America; Undated, and 1764-74.’ The plan is 
unsigned and undated. 
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and more elaborate plan is worth quoting in full, for, though in 
some obvious respects out of date, it contains suggestions and 
precautions as well worth attention now as a century and a quarter 
ago. That the scheme was Chatham’s own in its details is not 
probable, buf in its main outlines at any rate it coincides with his 
well-known views for making the house of commons more truly 
representative. Bastu WILLIAMS. 


Scheme for the better uniting and cementing the mutual interest and 
peace of Great Britain and her Colonies by representation in the 
Parliament of Great Britain and Dominions thereto belonging, viz. 


(1) Massachusets ) Each 4 members to represent them, or 


Pennsylvania a smaller number at their option. 


Virginia 
( Connecticut 
(2) + New York 
{ Jamaica 
Canada 
(8) - E. and W. Jerseys 
) | Maryland 
8. Carolina 


} Each 8 members, but q. if Jamaica may 
not expect to be in the 1st class. 


Each 2 members, but q. if Maryland 
- and perhaps 8. Carolina may not 
| request to be in the 2nd class. 
Nova Scotia 
New Hampshire 
Rhode I. 1 each, but q. if Rhode I., New Hamp- 
Lower Counties of Penns.| shire, Barbadoes, Antigua may not 


N. Carolina request to be included in the 3rd 
Georgia class. 


E. Florida N.B.—If any of the assemblies of 

W. Florida the smaller islands should think the 
(4) Bahamas expense of a sole representation by one 

Bermuda member to each too heavy an expense, 

Barbadoes in such case two or more of such may 

Antigua join so they are near and convenient to 

St. Christopher each other, and to elect either jointly 

Nevis or by turns in rotation. 

Montserrat 

‘ Granados 
Dominica 


St. Vincent When settled. 
Tobago ) 

1st. These to be elected by each assembly from among themselves. 

2nd. It will be needful to exempt them from the same qualifications 
which are the condition of British members enjoying a seat in parliament 
respecting the value of their real estates. 

8rd. It may be needful to make a clause in the Act that on the dis- 
solving any parliament the same members which represented America 
in such dissolved parliament should continue to represent them in the 


next ensuing until others are returned from their respective assemblies 
in lieu. 
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4th. It may be needful that a special distance of time be allowed in 
the new writts for American members beyond the usual time in Great 
Brittain, perhaps six (or not exceeding twelve) months. 

5th. The residence (in or near London) of every American member . 
may be constantly required to be left in writing with the speaker of the 
house of commons. 

6th. In order to prevent the evil effect of any mistrust of the colonists 
being liable to be overburthened with taxes beyond their reasonable 
abilities, it may be enacted that they shall not be liable to any other’ 
internal tax than a pound rate on their estates (unless the assembly of 
any colony should petition for another mode to them preferable), which 
pound rate or tax on their estates not to exceed threepence in times of 
peace nor one shilling in time of war, and on these conditions the mother 
country to protect and defend the whole, and that without further re- 
quisitions. 

7th. It’s not unlikely that the Americans may wish for some restric- 
tions on their maritime and inland trade to be taken off in case of an 
union, and that may be considered afterwards. 

8th. The Act of Navigation at all events should be preserved inviolate, 
and as the sixth article is'in favour of the colonies, to secure their interest, 
it’s but reasonable this should be added to secure the reasonable interest 
of the mother country.’ 


Moritz Brosch. 


Dr. Mortrz Broscu, who died at Venice on 14 July last, in the 79th 
year of his age, was not only an eminent historian but a man of 
letters of no ordinary type.’ He won his spurs as a journalist in 
Vienna so far back as the days of Schmerling, whose ‘ constitu- 
tional’ policy, together with the foreign policy of Count Rechberg, 
found in Brosch, then a much-read writer in the Wanderer, one of 
its most resolute opponents. A German’ Bohemian by birth and 
parentage, he through life resented a course of political action 
which in his judgment could only lead to the extrusion of Austria 
from Germany. Thus before very long his choice was made; and 
more than a generation ago he definitively, but at the same time 
without the shadow of a pronunciamiento, abandoned political 
writing for historical work. But his earlier training stood him 
in good stead in his latér productions. 

Already in 1873 he inscribed himself as a regular reader at the 
Archives of State in Venice, in which city most of the remainder 
of his life was spent. He seems at first to have intended to devote 
himself to the study of Spanish history in the age of Charles V ; 
but ill health or other reasons induced him, in his earliest historical 


* It may be noted that the additional members of parliament would number either 
forty-five or fifty-two, according to the total finally decided in doubtful cases. 
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publication of which a notice is accessible, to choose a nearer 
starting-point. His essay on Pope Julius II and the Papal States 
(1878) was soon followed by a more extensive and important work 
- in the same field of historical inquiry. His History of the Papal 
States from the Reformation onwards (2 vols. 1880-2) is one of the 
most readable, and in all probability also one of the most widely 
read, of the contributions to the new series of the invaluable 
Geschichte der ewropdischen Staaten. Its importance lies in the 
light which it sheds on the history of the papacy in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century, a period full of intrigue and secrecy, and 
particularly in need of what it here receives—a clear and objective 
treatment. A later, quasi-incidental product of his researches in 
the Venetian archives was the brief series of Narratives from the 
Lives of Three Grand-Wesirs (Mohammad Sokolli and the two 
Kiuprilis), which appeared in 1899. But several years earlier—in 
1883—-these researches had begun to bear fruit in a quite different 
direction. The novel feature in Dr. Brosch’s monograph on 
Bolingbroke and the Whigs and Tories of his Age is the information 
which it owes to the despatches of Grimani, the Venetian resident 
at the Court of St. James, and which is particularly illuminating 
as to the most critical episode in Bolingbroke’s political life—the 
negotiations leading up to the Peace of Utrecht. Brosch was a 
true lover of England and of English freedom ; and, if one might 
say so, his judgment of Bolingbroke is an English—or at least a 
national—rather than a cosmopolitan judgment. In the following 
year he published, also as part of the Huropdische Staatengeschichte, 
the first volume of a work which must have occupied him for many 
years—the History of England from the accession of Henry VIII 
to the Repeal of the Corn Laws (6 volumes, 1884-99). This history 
was thus planned as a continuation of the earlier volumes contri- 
buted to the same series in succession by Lappenberg and Pauli; 
and no more appropriate tribute could be paid to Brosch than to 
say that he proved worthy of two predecessors honoured in Eng- 
land as they are in Germany, though only the earlier of the pair 
has found a translator among us. Few histories of England— 
whether by an Englishman or by a foreigner—are in truer sympathy 
with the most characteristic and the most enduring sides of our 
national life than that of Moritz Brosch, whose sense of justice 
and self-restraint never deserts him, but who for all that is a 
genuine Elizabethan in spirit. Personally in his later years a 
taciturn man, and singularly free in his writings from any visible 
sign of passion or of bitterness, he was full of deep as well as 
of generous feeling; and it is honourable to this country that he 
shguld have from first to last shown so friendly a spirit to her tra- 
ditions and aspirations. It may be permitted to mention that after, 
as late as 1905, he had testified to this goodwill by contributing an 
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interesting chapter, written with fulness of knowledge, on The 
Height of the Ottoman Power to vol. iii. of the Cambridge Modern 
History, he had undertaken to contribute to a still unpublished 
volume of the same work a chapter on the affairs of Central and 
Southern Italy in the eighteenth century when his last illness 
intervened. It is to be hoped that some fairly complete account of 
his life and labours may find its way into print; but in any case 
he is assured an admiring remembrance in this country as well as 
in his own and in the beautiful city which he loved so well. 


A. W. Warp. 





Reviews of Books 


Aramaic Papyri Discovered at Assuan. Edited by A. H. Sayce, with the 
Assistance of A. E. Cownry. (London: Moring. 1906.) 


THE recent publication of a small series of papyri relating to a Jewish 
colony at Syene in the fifth century B.c. has been among the most in- 
teresting of events in the history of oriental and biblical research. To 
Mr. A. E. Cowley of the Bodleian Library are due the decipherment, 
the elaborate philological and exegetical notes, and the glossaries. Pro- 
fessor Sayce contributes an interesting introduction, surveying the 
bearing of the contents of the papyri upon general studies; Mr. Seymour 
de Ricci provides a complete bibliography, and full Egyptological notes 
are furnished by Professor Spiegelberg. The papyri, photographed by 
Mr. Dittrich at Cairo, have been excellently reproduced, and, thanks 
to the munificence of Mr. Robert Mond, a more exhaustive and accurate 
edition could not be desired. 

The papyri are dated, and thus are of the greatest assistance for the 
study of similar undated texts. They are written in the Egyptian- 
Aramaic dialect, and not only furnish an unexpected store of philo- 
logical material, but emphasise to an unlooked for extent the previous 
recognition of the value of the earlier dialects for the Aramaic portions 
of the books of Ezra and Daniel. It is fortunate therefore that the 
discovery was made in time for the contents to be utilised in the great 
Hebrew and English Lexicon which has only recently been produced. 
The earliest papyrus dates from the year 471 or 470, and is a contract 
relating to a brick wall separating the property of the two Aramaeans 
Mahseiah the son of Jedoniah and Koniyah the son of Zadok. (The 
consonants are vocalised here after the nearest known forms.) A few 
years later Mahseiah, ‘a Jew,’ was summoned by another neighbour, 
Dargman (apparently a Persian), who claimed an intervening estate ; 
but the former substantiated his rights, and in the second papyrus the 
latter formally renounces his claim. In 459 Mahseiah’s daughter 
Mibtah-yah was married to a third neighbour, Jezaniah son of Uriah, 
and one of the papyri endows her with the property which Dargman had 
unsuccessfully claimed, and enjoins her to keep the latter’s deed of re- 
nunciation in case of possible proceedings on his part in the future. 
Thirteen years later Mahseiah gives his daughter the property which he 
had bought from Meshullam the son of Zaccur. In 440 the daughter’s 
business aptitude showed itself in a contract with the Egyptian builder Pi’. 
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Somewhat later she married As-Hor, the royal builder, and had two sons, 
named Jedoniah and Mahseiah. In a subsequent papyrus we find these 
youths defending themselves against the action brought by Menahem 
and Ananiah to recover the goods which their father, Meshullam, had 
entrusted to As-Hor. A few years after this one of Jezaniah’s relatives 
lays claim to the house which Jezaniah had previously given to Mibtah- 
yah. Finally, in 411, the youths agree to divide between them two of 
their mother’s slaves, a third remaining their joint property in the mean- 
while. 

The Jews (or Aramaeans, as they are sometimes styled) lived, it 
appears, under no serious disabilities; the road was open for the acqui- 
sition of wealth and property, and they took advantage of it. Their 
mode of life was not altogether exclusive ; intermarriage was permissible, 
and it is noteworthy that As-Hor becomes known under the typically 
Jewish name of Nathan. The numerous witnesses mentioned in these 
business documents frequently bear familiar names (Ethan, Gedaliah, 
Haggai, Isaiah, Malchiah) ; some are undoubtedly Persian, and ‘ Hadad- 
niri, the Babylonian,’ evidehtly had some of his countrymen with him. 
When appeal is made in the courts of law the oath is administered in 
the name of Yahu, whose shrine, as can be seen from a comparison of the 
papyri, lay in the immediate neighbourhood of the colony. On the other 
hand, when Mibtah-yah and the Egyptian Pi’ entered into an agreement 
the Jewess took the oath by the goddess Sati. Many of the proper names 
show that Yahweh was worshipped, but it would be useless to speculate 
on the character of the cult in such a catholic community. 

Of no little significance is the fact that these Egyptian-Aramaic 
papyri use legal terms which find their parallel on Babylonian contract 
tablets. A thorough study of the evidence from the juristic side has yet 
to be made, but it is elready certain that, although there is no slavish 
imitation, commercial usage in this part of the west was not uninfluenced 
by Babylonia. Now, the general conditions in Syene find their analogy 
among the archives of the old-established firm of Murfshu & Sons, which 
the Babylonian expedition of the University of Pennsylvania unearthed 
at Nippur. There, too, people whose names are Babylonian, Persian, 
and Jewish jostled one another in daily life, and lived under a Persian 
rule, which did not overthrow previous conditions, but left its stamp 
upon them. Contemporary evidence and later written tradition for the 
tolerance of the earlier Persian kings at least, together with the proof of 
the persistence of earlier phases of culture in two widely separated 
centres, falls into line with the evidence from the intervening lands. 
Cuneiform tablets of the middle of the seventh century from Gezer, traces 
of Babylonian influence at Téma, in North Arabia (probably of the fifth 
century), and the manner in which purchase deeds were drawn up in 
Palestine in the time of Jeremiah are the membra disiecta of a skeleton 
which is in course of reconstruction. From the time of the discovery of 
the Amarna tablets each year has brought the history of Palestine into 
ever more unmistakable connexion with that of the neighbouring lands. 
There has been much hasty generalisation, illegitimate exaggeration, and 
inopportune compromise, and it may be remarked that to-day the theory 
of an elaborate and widespread Astrallehre throughout the ancient 
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oriental world has its brilliant exponents abroad, whose works find their 
disciples and a large circle of readers. But apart from the exaggerated 
extent to which enthusiasts almost invariably push their doctrines, the 
recent accumulation of external evidence has thrust itself upon biblical 
research ere it has reached a position to grapple adequately with the 
new facts. Hence the frequent promiscuous combination of evidence of 
all kinds, the well-meant efforts to adjust traditional views by the 
arbitrary selection of a conglomeration of details ; hence also the failure 
to view the distinct groups of evidence in their proper perspective, and a 
one-sidedness of judgment due to an incomplete survey of all the neces- 
sary auxiliaries of knowledge. It is at least certain that the legitimate 
inferences from all these material discoveries must be pursued to their 
logical ends. If it should become impossible to deny that Palestine was 
merely part of a greater area subject to a common influence, it would 
result that this influence was not confined merely to external features 
alone. It must have permeated life and thought to such an extent 
as to justify the critical view that the traditional account of the history 
and religion of Palestine, as it has come down to us, is the outcome of a 
lengthy development, of a rewriting and reshaping the character of which 
is still only imperfectly known. Therefore it is to external evidence 
that one must look for fuller light upon vicissitudes which often have 
hardly left their mark upon the extant written sources, and the fast— 
almost too fast—accumulation of data invites that co-operation and 
mutual sympathy among specialists which secures the advance of 
knowledge. 

In conclusion it is to Egypt that we owe these eleven unique papyri 
with their wealth of detail; it was Egypt also which gave us the 
‘Nash’ papyrus, the oldest specimen of biblical Hebrew, with cha- 
racteristic readings earlier than the canonical text. The preservation 
and recovery of a bunch of business documents therefore is not merely 
extremely welcome in itself, it allows the possibility of future discoveries 
of vastly greater significance.' Srantey A. Cook. 


The Greatness and Decline of Rome. Vol. I. The Empire-builders. 
Vol. Il. Julius Caesar. By GuatietmMo Ferrero. Translated by 
AurreD E. Zrmmern, M.A. (London: Heinemann. 1907.) 


THEsE two volumes form the first instalment of a work which aims at 
giving nothing less than an authoritative account of the rise and fall of 
the Roman empire. The Italian original has already been carried down 
to the death of Augustus, and even if he should proceed no further, the 


1 Since this was written the Biblical World for Septembér has given a brief 
account of an Aramaic papyrus described by Professor Sachau, in which the high- 
priest of the temple of Yahweh at Elephantine complains to the Persian governor of 
Palestine that the Egyptian priests in the course of a revolt against Persia had 
destroyed a temple which the earlier Egyptian kings before the Persian age had 
allowed them to build. This remarkable document is dated (according to our 
authority) in the fourteenth year of Darius (II, i.e. 410 8.c.), posterior both to the 
Deuteronomic and priestly teaching of the single orthodox sanctuary of Jerusalem 
and to the prophecies against Egypt ascribed to Jeremiah. 
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first part of the author’s task will have been completed. Signor Ferrero 
claims a hearing for his views in no subdued tones. ‘ One of the greatest 
mistakes made by all historians of Caesar.’ ... ‘ Here again historians 
are wrong.’ Such are the phrases which he flings in the face of critics 
time after time. The challenge is one which cannot be refused, the more 
so as the indisputable brilliance of his style and the extreme modernity 
of his ideas will doubtless gain many readers for his book. 

We should pass too severe a judgment if we were to say that it is a book 
which does not deserve to be read. The great moral and economic crisis 
of the ancient world has its analogies with that through which our own 
society has begun to pass. It is true that the difference in material con- 
ditions is immense, and that the political solution which was found by 
Augustus is impossible to-day; but the psychology—and pathology—of 
our own contemporaries lends itself to a comparison with that of Caesar, 
Cicero, and their fellow-Romans, and the author of L’ Europa giovane is 
no mean observer of human nature. Thus, if scholars and specialists 
have not much to learn from his pages, a wider circle of readers will find 
them well worthy of their attention. Such passages as the following 
should serve to diffuse in many minds ideas which, perhaps, are at 
present familiar to students alone. 


Of late years the Italian had become nervous, excitable, and unbalanced. He 
seemed continually to be oscillating between the opposite poles of character— 
between an egoism brutalised by sensuality, and a moral sensibility sharpened 
by education and refinement, between wild and spasmodic outbursts of pride 
and cruelty, and the lingering influences of patriotism, piety, and justice, to 
which he was acutely and morbidly responsive whenever personal pleasures and 
ambitions remained unaffected. It was a condition with which the modern 
world is painfully familiar. Italy was living through the fever of moral disin- 
tegration and incoherence which assails all civilised societies that are rich 
in the manifold resources of culture and enjoyment, but tolerate few or no 
restraints upon the feverish struggle of contending appetites... . [Italy] was 
faced with the same three torturing contradictions which baffle the wisdom 
of twentieth-century statesmanship. There is the contradiction between the 
sentiment of democracy and the unequal distribution of wealth ; between elective 
institutions and the political indifference of the upper and middle classes ; and 
lastly between the weakening of the military spirit and the heightening of the 
national pride, between ambitious dreams of war and conquest and the distaste 
among all classes for active fighting. 


There is much acuteness, too, in such remarks as that which Signor 


Ferrero makes upon the haste with which Hellenism was assimilated by 
the Romans. 


Within the space of one short generation [this, of course, is understated] 
Rome was living, with a feverish intensity, through the successive phases of a 
civilisation which it had taken five centuries to bring to perfection. 


Unfortunately Signor Ferrero is a slave of paradox, and at times he 
oversteps the limits within which that artifice is permissible. Let us 
quote two sentences : 


His part in the history of Rome is so analogous to that of Napoleon in the 
history of Europe that we may perhaps justly define him as the Napoleon of the 
last century of the Republic... . Not long was to elapse before his wild and 
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soaring spirit, after enjoying for a brief space the late found happiness of repose, 
reached the end of its term, having achieved, in ignorance, like all its fellows, one 
of the mightiest tasks in history. 


These two passages refer to the same person, and that person is— 
Lucullus. For it seems that he was the ‘ missionary of empire ;’ not 
only, nor chiefly, because he showed ‘personal initiative’ in the 
Mithridatic war, but because, by means of the Sybaritic dinners served in 
his villa on the Pincian, he ‘ taught’ his countrymen ‘ how to employ the 
riches which he had placed in their hands,’ and ‘ by a true, if unconscious 
instinct . . . became the apostle of the civilisation of the Hellenised 
Orient, with all its refinement and all its depravity.’ It is by such 
absurdities as these that the author destroys our confidence in his judge- 
ment, and makes us feel a profound distrust of his verdict on such delicate 
questions as the ‘ nervous psychology ’ of Caesar. 

Signor Ferrero is not merely a lover of paradox ; he essays to be a critical 
historian, and fails in the attempt. Woe may not be prepared to guarantee 
the accuracy of every statement in Caesar’s Commentaries ; we may think 
that Nissen has made out a good case for the belief that Caesar’s move- 
ments on the outbreak of civil war, and just before it, are falsely narrated 
in the opening chapters of the De bello civili ; but we cannot believe that 
the evidence of Cassius Dio carries weight against that of Caesar in the 
story of the campaign against Ariovistus or of the operations about 
Tlerda. Nor is it possible to follow Signor Ferrero in his bold recon- 
struction of Caesar’s first campaign in Gaul, on the assumption that the 
northerly route taken by the Helvetii (on finding the Rhone valley closed 
to them) was chosen in order to effect a junction with Ariovistus. Here, 
as often, the author is anxious to show that Caesar made blunders. Of 
course he did. ‘ The man who never makes mistakes never makes any- 
thing.’ But that he mistook or misstated the facts with regard to his 
own and his enemies’ movements in 58 B.c. we have no reason to suppose. 
It is not by such arguments as those here adduced that the world will 
be convinced that ‘every Italian who had read a line of Xenophon was 
in a position to improve upon the strategy of his campaigns.’ 

Enough has been said to show that Signor Ferrero is no safe guide in 
matters where sober historical criticismis needed. It must be added that 
in its English dress his work has many blemishes for which we must hold 
the translator responsible. He has, indeed, succeeded in rendering the 
original Italian into vigorous, idiomatic, and highly readable English ; 
but he has shown no care in correcting his proofs. There are not only 
misprints such as ‘exploitating’ (vol. i. p. 310), and misspellings such 
as ‘Antonius’ for ‘ Autronius’ (vol. i. p. 217) or ‘ Vicius ’ for ‘ Vibius ’ 
(vol. ii. p. 154). There are forms which recur so persistently that we 
can hardly think that they were not deliberately set down. Such are 
‘ Arunculeius’ (vol. ii. p. 32, &c.), ‘ Promptinus’ (ib. p. 146, &c.), * Actius 
Varus’ (ib. p. 206, &c.), ‘ Archesilaus ’ (ib. p. 276 bis). Worse than all, 
there are not a few spellings which either reproduce or are wrongly angli- 
cised from ltalian forms, e.g. ‘ Popilius Lena’ (vol. ii. p. 312, &c.), ‘ Dorilas’ 
for ‘ Dorylaus’ (vol. i. p. 98, &c.), ‘ Arsaniades’ for ‘ Arsanias’ (ib. p. 174, 
&e.), ‘ Rindacus’ (ib. ‘p. 142, &c.) And the barbarous form ‘Cneius’ 
occurs in every instance but two (vol. i. pp. 118, 217). We hope that if 
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a new edition is called for, Mr. Zimmern will look into these matters ; 
also that he will no longer describe Aurelia as the ‘ sister’ of Marius, nor 
dull the point of Catullus’s epigram by translating per consulatum peierat 
Vatinius, ‘ Vatinius swears he is sure of the consulship.’ 

H. Sruart Jongs. 


Zwei griechische Apologeten. Von J. GEFFCKEN. (‘Sammlung 
wissenschaftlicher Kommentare zu _ griechischen und rémischen 
Schriftstellern.’) (Leipzig: Teubner. 1907.) 


Bots Aristideg and Athenagoras have recently been edited, but Dr. 
Geficken has found it worth while, as it undoubtedly is convenient, to 
print a critical Greek text of their apologies, filling up the gaps in the 
Greek of Aristides by a German translation from the other versions. 
A commentary follows, but a commentary with a definite object. The 
author desires to make a contribution to the history of Christian apolo- 
getic. Accordingly, he gives an account of the other apologists besides 
Aristides and Athenagoras, and he devotes his notes mainly to topics 
which illustrate the place occupied by those two writers in the general 
development. It would be out of place to concern ourselves here with 
the philological details which occupy most of the volume. We can 
only draw attention to the advantages of Dr. Geffcken’s method, and 
suggest its possible limitations. 

The Christian apologists have generally been treated from a purely 
theological point of view. Probably it is true that their theology, Christo- 
logical and anthropological, is the most important thing about them. 
Yet there are advantages, even from the theological point of view, in a 
discussion which approaches them on the literary side, endeavouring to 
discover their affiliation to each other and to their sources. There are 
advantages also in considering their subject-matter as a whole, in relation 
rather to their opponents, with whom they have so much common ground, 
than to their fellow-believers, with whom they were no doubt in more 
general agreement, but whose intellectual interests and horizon were 
often quite different. There is no doubt that Dr. Geffcken makes good 
his claim to treat the apologists seriously, as living writers. There 
is no doubt also that he succeeds in drawing attention to many weak 
spots in their intellectual equipment. But his method has at least one 
characteristic danger. In an historical presentation like his, it is natural 
to draw attention to the points which are new in a given writer and are 
not merely repeated from his predecessors. The procedure is legitimate 
enough. Yet surely it is not wise to forget the purpose of an apologetic 
writing. There may be little or nothing that is new in an argument, 
and yet a new touch or a new sincerity may convert it into an effective 
instrument. Dr. Geffcken intends his criticisms, which are often couched 
in strong language, to apply only to literary judgments; but it may be 
doubted whether some of his readers may not be in danger of taking 
them too generally. He is entitled to his opinion on Macarius, for in- 
stance, and it may be arguable that that writer ‘did not possess the 
smallest talent for apologetic.’ But though he may be passed over very 
briefly from the point of view of the historical development of apologetic, 
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it does not follow either that the work of Macarius was not an effective 
pamphlet for its time, or that its writer was not a very interesting person.' 
To take another instance, is Dr. Geffcken quite fair, except from his own 
strictly limited point of view, to the Contra gentes of Athanasius ? Its form 
may be inartistic ; there may be repetitions and defective arrangement ; 
but most of those who read it, reading it as an apologetic treatise stand- 
ing by itself and without reference to its sources—reading it in fact as the 
author presumably intended it to be read—regard it as impressive and 
effective. Dr. Geffcken (who admits, by the way, that this work requires 
a fuller investigation) may be justified in his depreciatory criticism on 
the ground of originality ; but his readers must beware of forgetting the 
strictly limited position from which this criticism is made. 

On its own subject Dr. Geffcken’s work is excellent, and it may well 
prove indispensable. The subject is mainly literary—the literary affilia- 
tion of the apologists—and it falls rather outside our present scope. For 
Dr. Geffcken, an apologist reaches high rank in so far as his arguments 
are new. The test is a legitimate one for certain purposes, but few would 
be prepared to admit it as a completely satisfactory test for apologists. 
The warning examples in modern literature suggest that the newest 
apologetic arguments are not infrequently among the worst. 

P. V. M. Bence. 


Der Brief des britischen Kénigs Lucius an den Papst Eleutherus. Von 
Avotr Harnack. (‘Sitzungsberichte der kéniglich Preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften,’ 1904, xxvi, xxvii.) (Berlin: Reimer. 


1904.) 

Tue short statement which occurs in the Liber Pontificalis under Papa 
Eleutherius, from which the Venerable Bede derived his story of the 
Eleutherian mission to Britain, runs as follows :— 


Hic [Eleutherius] accepit epistolam a Lucio Brittanio rege, ut Christianus 
efficeretur per eius mandatum. 


In Bede, and again in a ninth-century manuscript preserved at St. Gall, 
the narrative appears in an amplified form, the later version claiming 
the British king as the apostle of Raetia and first bishop of Coire, where 
his relics are preserved and venerated in the cathedral. Monseigneur 
Duchesne regards the story as purely legendary, and considers that it 
may have been invented as early as the fifth century.' Haddan and 
Stubbs assign it to the time of Prosper. Father W. H. Anderdon, relying 
upon the authority of the Liber Landavensis, accepts Bede’s version of 
the story as historical,? as do also Canon McCave, D.D., and Fathers 
J. D. Breen and J. B. Mackinlay,’ who also refer to the martyrologies of 
St. Ado of Vienne and of Notker of St. Gall, given in Migne’s Patrologia 
(evi. 1169, exxiii. 88, 270, cxxxi. 1089, clx. 60). 

Pope Eleutherius succeeded Soter, who was martyred a.p. 175, and 
himself suffered martyrdom seven years later. The records of his ponti- 


* The Journal of Theological Studies for April and July 1907 contains a valuable 
study of Macarius, by the Rev. T. W. Crafer. 

} Liber Pontificalis, 1. ciii. f. 136. 

? Britain’s Early Faith, p. 33 et seq. * Continuity or Collapse, p. 18. 
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ficate are few, and among them there is no reference of any description 
to the remote island of Britain, except the passage in the Liber Pontifi- 
calis. No British kings however ruled in the island at that period, nor, 
indeed, until after the withdrawal of the Romans in 410. The Liber 
Pontificalis however distinctly describes Lucius as Britannio rege, 
though Lucius was certainly not a Celtic name, and its celticised form 
Lleuver Mawr—‘ Great Light’—was clearly an afterthought of the 
Celtic hagiographers, who had fastened upon and again amplified Bede’s 
version, going so far as to provide the complete genealogy of Lucius for 
several generations,‘ together with the names of the missionaries who 
were sent from Rome by Pope Eleutherius at the British monarch’s request. 
So important an event as the conversion of the Britons in the second 
century could not have escaped notice or mention until after the lapse of 
several hundred years, so that the credibility of Bede’s story is almost 
forfeited a priori by reason of its late appearance. More than three 
centuries had elapsed from the date of Eleutherius’s death before the 
entry in the Liber Pontificalis made its appearance. Monseigneur Duchesne 
ascribes its origin to some Roman source, and Professor Zimmer alone 
considers it to belong to Britain. 

Professor Harnack’s study of the fragment newly discovered of the 
Hypotyposes of Clement * caused him to observe, in Zahn’s Forschungen, 
iii. 70, a quotation relating to the tombs of the Apostles, said to have 
been derived from the Hypotyposes. The quotation runs as follows :— 


Petrus et Paulus Romae sepulti sunt; Andreas Patrae civitate Acaiae ; 
Iacobus Zebedaei in arce Marmarica; Ioannes in Epheso; Philippus cum 
filiabus suis in Hierapoli Asiae; Bartholomaeus in Albone, civitate maioris 
Armeniae; Thomas in Calaminia civitate Indiae; Matthaeus in montibus 
Parthorum; Marcus Alexandriae in Bucolis [these two words are missing in 
one MS§.]; Iacobus Alphaei iuxta Templum; Thaddaeus et Iudas in Britio 
[v. l. Beruto] Edessenorum, &e. 


The words Britio Hdessenorum at once suggested the possibility that 
a clue to the curious word Britannio as it occurs in the Liber Pontifi- 
calis might be found here. It appears that, by the end of the second 
century, only one king had adopted Christianity, which religion his king- 
dom had also embraced. This king was Abgar IX, of Edessa, who 
reigned from 179 to 216. The date of his conversion is uncertain, but 
an entry in the Chronicle of Edessa for the year 201 states that a great 
flood in that year destroyed the sanctuary of the Christian church. The 
king of Edessa at this time was known not only by the name Abgar 
bar Ma‘nu, but also as Lucius Aelius Septimius Megas Abgarus IX bar 
Ma‘nu, the names Lucius Aelius being adopted in honour of Commodus. 
Abgar IX is the only monarch known to have borne the name of Lucius. 
Now he was in Rome during the time of Septimius, and the Acta Addaei 
connect the first bishop of Edessa, Palut, with Serapion of Antioch, who 
was consecrated by pope Zephyrinus. This pontiff became bishop of 
Rome in 198 and was martyred in 208. His predecessor was Victor I, 


* Tolo MSS. p. 495. 
5 Lipsius, Die apokryphischen Apostelgeschichten, i. 214, ii. 2, 161, and Ergiin- 
zungsband, p. 17. 
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the immediate successor of Eleutherius. It is related by Eusebius that 
the church at Osrhoéne, and the towns in that part, sent a letter to 
Rome about the year 190.6 Certain relations between Abgar IX, his 
subjects, and the city of Rome evidently existed at that period. It may 
well be conjectured that during Abgar’s sojourn in Rome he consulted 
the pope regarding his contemplated change of faith, and that he may, 
later, have sent letters to the pontiff by the hands of Roman missionaries 
who were labouring in Edessa. 

The question of his transformation into a British king remains to be 
considered. The apostles Thaddaeus and Jude, as we have seen, are 
said by the Hypotyposes of Clement to have been buried in Britio 
Edessenorum. According to Dr. Harnack, it is almost certain that the 
word Britio was misread by some early medieval scribe for an abbrevia- 
tion of Britannio. Dr. Harnack notices that the see of the bishop of 
some now unknown city in Arabia, who subscribed the decrees of the 
Council of Nice, appears in one Syriac list as Britny,” which might with- 
out difficulty be read as an abbreviation of Britaniae. The tomb of 
St. Jude in Britio Hdessenorum was in the castle—Britiwm or Birtha— 
of Edessa, the home of Lucius Abgar IX, and the history of this castle is 
well known. Hallier says :— 


In the south-west, on the spur of the mountains of Edessa, stood the citadel, 
containing the winter palace of King Abgar IX, which is reached by the high- 
road known as Beth Sahriyé.* 


In the ninth-century Chronicle of Edessa it is stated that ‘in the 
year 205 Abgar built the Birtha (palace) in his town.’ St. Jude’s tomb 
has been pointed out in the city of Edessa certainly from the third 
century, and the Birtha, or castle, of Edessa is the Britiwm Edessenorwm 
where Lucius Abgar resided. The entry in the Liber Pontificalis was, 
then, intended to record the fact that pope Eleutherius received a letter 
from Lucius Abgar IX, king of the Britiwm, or castle, of Edessa, that by 
the pope’s command he might be madea Christian. The original reading 
may be thus restored :—Hleutherius accepit epistolam a Lucio rege Birtio 
(Edessenorum), ut Christianus efficeretur per etus mandatum. 

Dr. Harnack® shows that Julius Africanus in his Kestoi inspected 
the archives of Edessa when compiling his history of the kings of that 
city, and that he gives a great many particulars of Lucius Abgar IX. 
From him it is probable that the entry in the Liber Pontificalis was 
originally derived, and there is no reasonable doubt of its correctness. 
The change from Britio to Britannio was doubtless due to the innocent 
mistake of a transcriber, who thought he was correcting an error by 
adding the three letters ann to the probably unintelligible word Britio. 
The addition however was momentous in its results, for it was 
destined to bestow upon Britain a king, upon Switzerland an apostle, 
upon Coire its first bishop, and upon the church a saint, whose relics are 


6 Harnack, Missionsgeschichte, p. 441. 
7 Patrum Nicaenorum Nomina (1898), p. 126. 

§ Untersuchungen iiber die Edessensiche Chronik, p. 84. 
® Chronologie, ii. 161. 
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held in veneration, whose cave and well are pointed out at Coire, of 
whom wondrous things are related, and whose office is recited by the 
devout clergy of that diocese and of the diocese of Augsburg, annually, 
upon the festival appointed in his honour. 

Arno~p Harris MATHEW. 


Procopii Caesariensis opera omnia. Recognovit Jacopus Haury. 
Vol. III. 1, ‘ Historia quae dicitur arcana.’ (Leipzig: Teubner. 1906.) 


THE critical edition of the Anecdota of Procopius which Krasheninnikov 
published in 1899 is completely superseded by the new text of Haury. 
The Russian editor was not only unacquainted with the best manuscript 
(Parisinus Suppl. Gr. 1185), but he failed to recognise the value of the 
two next best, both of which he collated (S = Ambrosianus G 14 sup., 
and G = Vat. Gr. 1001). He regarded as the coryphaeus Vat. Gr. 16, 
which, as Haury has shown, was copied from S and G. In consequence 
of these errors the text of Krasheninnikov rested on a false basis; but he 
made a few useful though not very important emendations. Haury’s 
studies, deeper and more complete, have enabled him to secure the text on 
firmer foundations, to protect it in many cases against unnecessary change, 
and to restore the sense in a number of passages obscured by corruption. 
Some of his criticisms which are the most important for the historian 
had already been published in his dissertations. He was the first to 
recognise that the name of Justin had been corrupted to Justinian at the 
beginning of c. 19. In the passage on the overflow of the river Skirtos.in 
c.18 he nowsees that Procopius wrote év rots 6rurGev (manuscripts éurpoober, 
which formerly he explained otherwise) Adyors yeypdyerar, where the 
reference is to the Libri de aedificiis, which was a later work. Attention 
may also be called to p. 16 *jépas for dpas, p. 109 Agovra for Acdvriov, 
p. 115 rerpaxis for rpis, p. 125 mpairwpa Sypwv, p. 189 ddixwv for idudv, 
p. 167 the insertion of aiperixo’s. His conjecture that in the description 
of the sign-manual of Justin (ypaypdrwv rerrépwv arep dvayvovat tH 
Aarivoy dwvy Sivarar) we should read dvéyvwy appears to me highly 
probable; dvéyywv would almost inevitably have been changed to 
dvayvéva. In any case we must translate ‘four letters which in Latin 
mean ‘‘to read’’’—namely, LeGI—as is proved by the passage in the 
Anonymus Valesii on the parallel case of Theodoric. I do not feel quite 
satisfied about the form “Hpi as the name of the suburban palace, p. 99. 
It is right to reject ‘Hpat proposed by Alemannus, but the best manuscript 
has 7piw, and the passages in the Idrpia (ed. Preger, 268, 270) point either 
to*Hpiw or ‘Iepiov. Miiller gives “Hp in a fragment of Demosthenes 
Bithynus, to which Haury refers ; but we cannot safely draw conclusions 
from his text. In the much discussed statement concerning the numbers 
of the Vandal nation (p. 112), the conjecture (é7Aa) dpyiy aipopévww for 
the corrupt dpyvpiovpéver is far too doubtful to justify its appearance in 
the text. 

In his Prolegomena Haury quotes passages of Evagrius, John the 
Lydian, John of Ephesus, and the Vita Silverii, for the purpose of 
establishing the general credibility of the Anecdota as a source for the 
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administration of Justinian and Theodora. The pertinent material has 
been most fully gathered in the valuable monograph of Panchenko on 
the Secret History, which is not sufficiently known. I may here point 
out that the charge preferred against Theodora in c. 16 of having 
instructed the imperial emissary Peter to procure the murder of Amala- 
suntha has a possible corroboration in what Diehl calls ‘ the mysterious 
correspondence’ between the courts of Ravenna and Constantinople in 
A.D. 585, preserved in the Variae of Cassiodorus. In a letter of Theodahad 
to Theodora, written after the arrival of Peter, we find this sentence: ! 


de illa persona, de qua ad nos aliquid verbo titillante pervenit, hoc ordinatum 
esse cognoscite, quod vestris credidimus animis convenire. 


It is difficult to resist the suspicion that illa persona is Amalasuntha, 
and that Procopius was not misled by rumour in his secret history of the 
tragic death of the Gothic queen. And was this guilty plot the new 
circumstance (emersit qualitas rei) which Gudeliva suggested should 
endear her to Theodora?? Veiled allusions are insufficient to con- 
vict the empress, but they must make us hesitate to reject the story 
of Procopius as an invention. The responsibility which the historian 
lays upon Justinian for physical disasters like earthquakes and pestilence 
seems to us the very exuberance of malignancy ; but Haury well observes 
that here Procopius ‘speciem aetatis suae praebet’ and is not more 
unreasonable than the emperor himself, who in one of his laws 
attributes the occurrence of famines, earthquakes, and plagues to persons 
who commit certain offences. 

Seeing that Haury discusses the value of the work as an authority in 
his preface, it is difficult to see why he has not made a brief statement 
of the evidence which determines its date. This would have been welcome 
to those who are not acquainted with his first Procopian dissertation. 
He established indubitably the fact that the Anecdota belongs to a.p. 550, 
and was thus written ten years before the De aedificiis and three before 
the eighth book of the De bellis. In three passages Procopius states 
that thirty-two years have elapsed since Justinian’s administration of the 
empire began, and Haury showed that this period is reckoned from the 
accession of Justin (A.D. 518), not from that of Justinian himself (a.p. 527). 
To the proofs which he has adduced may be added one pointed out by 
Panchenko. In June 551 Addaeus was Pretorian prefect (Nov. 159); 
he had not yet risen to that dignity in the Anecdota (c. 25). The same 
writer points out that Malthanes, whose return from Cilicia is mentioned 
in c. 29, was in Cilicia in the twenty-fourth year of the reign (a.p. 550-1), 
and hence infers that the last part of the Anecdota cannot be earlier than 
the second half of 550.5 Panchenko refers only to a note of Alemannus, 
and evidently did not examine the source. The Acts of the Fifth General 
Council contain a report of the proceedings at the synod of Mopsuestia, 
which was opened on 17 June, a.p. 550, and at which Marthanius, the 
count of domestics, was present‘ as representative of the emperor. A 
letter written by Justinian to the metropolitan of Mopsuestia, relating to 
the holding of this synod, and dated 22 May of the same year, contains 






+s. ©, 4 2 x. 31, 26. 
3 Vizantiiski Vremennik, ii. 56, 57. * Mansi, ix. 275. 
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the words ‘ scripsi Marthanio viro magnifico,’> which show that ‘ Mar- 
thanius’ was then in Cilicia, and was not sent expressly to be present at 
the synod. There can be no question that Alemannus was right in 
identifying this person with Malthanes, and we have a connecting link 
in the form Map6dvns (‘comes rei privatae’ in A.D. 558, Nov. 170, 
ed. Zacharii). The order to investigate the conduct of Malthanes might 
have been issued soon after the synod, and c. 29 might have been written 
before the end of the year. But the argument is not conclusive, for the 
events related by Procopius might have been of earlier date, and Malthanes, 
restored to the favour of the emperor, might have been created count of 
domestics and have. returned to Cilicia on another mission in A.p. 550. 
In any case Haury should have referred in his notes both to the evidence 
for the presence of Malthanes in Cilicia in 550 and to the prefecture of 
Addaeus. 

We might have looked for some consideration of the questions raised 
by Panchenko—whether the work was left by the author in an unrevised 
and incomplete state, whether cc. 18-30 are formally (without implying 
any considerable chronological interval) a ‘ postscript,’ and whether there 
is a lacuna at the ehd of c. 17. In the text offered by the MSS. Theodora 
* is the subject throughout ¢c. 17, and in the first sentence of c. 18 we 
suppose that she is still in question, till we have read a few lines and find 
that we have now to do with Justinian. Panchenko suggested that there 
is a lacuna, and conjectured that here might have been an account of 
the secret history of the conspiracy of Areobindus, which is related in 
De bellis, vii. Haury has silently and perhaps correctly solved the 
difficulty by introducing the name of Justinian into the last sentence of 
c. 17; but a few words on the subject might well have found a place in 
the Prolegomena. 

We look forward impatiently to the appearance of the De aedificiis 
and the index, which will conclude this competent scholar’s long and 
fruitful labours on the greatest of the later Greek historians. 


J. B. Bury. 


Annali dell’ Islam. Compilati da Leone Carrani, Principe di TEaNno. 
Vol. II. Tom. i. (Milan: Hoepli. 1907.) 


Tue second volume of this work, dealing with the events of the year 
of the Hijrah 7 to 12, has proved too bulky to go between two covers, 
and Prince Teano now gives us in a first part (of 720 pages) the annals 
down to the close of A.H. 11—namely, to the death of the Prophet and 
the outbreak of the so-called ‘ apostasy’ of the Arab tribes. In no book, 
hitherto, that one unacquainted with Arabic could consult, has the great 
mass of tradition on these, the most crucial years of the life of Mahomet, 
been accessible. But here practically everything that is known, or likely 
to be known, about the Prophet and his acts, when he was ruling almost 
as an autocrat in Medina, is set forth in an unabridged form (with notes 
to elucidate obscure points in the diverse traditions); and from time to 
time our author sums up and surveys the course of events, and explains 
his own reading of the history, which in many points is at variance with 


5 Mansi, ix. 274, 
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that found in previous text-books. If the reader does not feel inclined 
to agree he has in every case (and for the first time) the means wherewith 
to draw his own conclusions, and not from summarised notes but from the 
full text of the documents. In any forthcoming series of biographies of 
eminent persons the writer on Mahomet will do well to consult the sum- 
mary (pp. 372-476) that Prince Teano has given under the heading 
‘ Riepilogo degli ultimi cinque anni di Maometito.’ 

The result is on the whole in favour of Mahomet, at any rate as 
regards his good faith, throughout his life and actions. He believed in 
himself, and his surroundings certainly believed in him, and above all the 
reader will not fail to be impressed by the wonderful resourcefulness and 
statesmanship displayed by this enthusiast, who had begun by being a 
driver of camels. Also the idea that the Prophet, when in Medina, had 
lapsed to a state of moral decadence is clearly shown to be not consonant 
with the facts as they now are known. The Prophet, indeed, was carried 
along by the stream for which he himself had opened a new course, he 
was being borne he knew not whither, and he struggled ineffectually in 
many cases to stem the current he had set running. Then it appears to 
be the fact that Mahomet only desired to be a prophet with honour in 
his own country. The conversion even of Arabia was an afterthought 
of the first caliphs, his companions and successors. Mecca and Medina 
were to receive Islam at his hands; the Arabs of the great peninsula 
were merely to become tributary and recognise his overlordship. That 
Islam should set forth to conquer the world (as was done a few years 
after the Prophet’s death) certainly does not appear, to judge from con- 
temporary tradition, ever to have been contemplated by Mahomet as a 
matter of practical politics. Nay, more: it would seem evident that 
he was very ignorant of the world beyond his immediate surroundings ; 
he was interested chiefly in parish politics, and of Weltpolitik he 
was entirely innocent. In the second part of this volume Prince Teano 
will have to deal with the famous Riddah, or ‘apostasy,’ as it is mis- 
called, which convulsed Arabia when the death of the Prophet became 
known ; and concerning this matter the reader will find that an entirely 
new view of the case is given by our author. G. Lz STRANGE. 


Histoire Critique de Godefroid le Barbu, due de Lotharingie, Marquis 
de Toscane. Par Evctne Duprien. (Ucele: Wauters. 1904.) 
Le Due de Lorraine Mathieu 1° (1189-1176). Par Emire Duvernoy. 

(Paris: Picard. 1904.) 


M. Dupréev’s valuable work is at once a critical attempt to give the 
dates and circumstances of the life of Godfrey of Lorraine, a study of 
papal and imperial policy during the minority of Henry IV, and a 
psychological analysis of Godfrey’s character. These subjects are not 
very distinct; they proceed naturally from the matter upon which M. 
Dupréel has to rely. The annalistic method, so essential when facts are 
to be fixed, is hardly suitable for the discussion of character; yet it is 
only by means of the annalistic method that we can see how meagre the 
authorities are, and check the conclusions which are reached so easily 
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and appear so certain until we perceive upon how few facts they are based. 
Even M. Dupréel has not escaped the temptation to dogmatise, in spite 
of the rigidity of his method. And, on the other hand, the interest of 
Godfrey’s career has prevented his biographer from giving us the necessary 
bibliographical criticism. It is not sufficient to dismiss the relative value 
of Hermann of Reichenau and Lambert in a brief footnote (p. 42). In 
some ways, again, the most important critical question arising out of 
Godfrey’s history is the unusual prominence of the chronicle of the 
monastery of St. Hubert during the days of abbot Theoderic. Like 
Laurent of Liége (p. 63, note) the author had special knowledge of 
Godfrey's Italian experiences; and M. Dupréel avails himself freely of 
it. Thus he accepts the chronicler’s description of Godfrey, nominatis- 
simus Romanae urbis patricius, prefectus Anconitanus ;! but he does so 
simply on the ground (p. 74) that the latter title is probable, and justifies 
the former. Now the passage in which these words occur summarises 
the position of Godfrey in Italy in what reads very like a réswmé of 
official documents. 

The portrait of Godfrey suggested by the casual, haphazard notes of 
the chroniclers and letter-writers of the time is sufficiently striking. He 
stood out among the German princes and barons, unique in temper and 
vivacity as well as in strength and courage. He repented as a mason ; was 
absolved before emperor and pope with a dog on his shoulders (p. 55, note), 
separated from his wife by papal command, and scattered his possessions, 
in a dramatic scene before the monks of St. Hubert. He was a real disciple 
of Peter Damiani, and one of the fiercest warriors of the age. M. Dupréel 
brings this out so well, that he provides an answer to the startling theory 
which he puts forward to account for Godfrey’s sudden penance in 1068. 
According to the ordinary story, preserved chiefly in the chronicle of 
St. Hubert, Alexander II ordered Godfrey and Beatrice of Tuscany to 
separate and to confirm the act with suitable dispositions of land to the 
church. It has been assumed, rather rashly, on the strength of a letter 
from Peter Damiani to Godfrey, that this sentence was due to the latter’s 
relations with the anti-pope Cadalus. M. Dupréel rejects this cause as 
bizarre, and puts forward the theory that Godfrey had taken’ part in the 
assassination of Boniface of Tuscany, had married his widow, and had 
been discovered by Hildebrand, who had consented to hush the matter up 
in 1059, and had sent him to Germany to act on behalf of the reformers at 
the imperial court (p. 129). Subsequent events, which made the Cluniac 
party more independent and allowed more severe treatment of Godfrey, 
brought about the public action of Alexander II and Hildebrand in 1068,. 
although appearances were still preserved. For this suggestion however 
there is nothing but negative testimony. Even though another letter of 
Peter Damiani’s, which congratulates Godfrey on the intention to live apart: 
from his wife, should be dated 1057-8 (p. 127, note), there is no evidence that. 
such a terrible cause should be assigned. Indeed, M. Dupréel lays far too 
much stress upon the separation between Beatrice and Godfrey after 1059. 
The itinerary which he has drawn up (pp. 152-157) for these last years 


' Monum. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, viii. 581. 
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shows that Godfrey was in Italy nearly every year, except between 1064 
and 1066 ; and this register is very meagre. In the early middle ages hus- 
bands and wives would take vows of chastity, and were often compelled 
to be apart for much longer periods, without such melodramatic causes. 
The consanguinity of Godfrey and his wife, the restraints which their 
religious impulses would impose upon their affection for each other (a very 
real affection, p. 64, note), the political difficulties in which Godfrey found 
himself involved while age and ill-health threatened him, sufficiently 
account for such a step by a man with so many sins behind him, and of 
such an ardent and hasty nature. The real difficulty is in the edict of 
Pope Alexander ; but it is more likely that Godfrey had incurred papal 
suspicion, and that his interview with Cadalus was but typical of his 
policy, than that Alexander was using an old order of Nicholas II 
. 127). 
. te chief value of M. Dupréel’s book lies in his treatment of Godfrey’s 
relations with the popes and with the imperial court after his marriage 
with Beatrice. By means of an ingenious argument, based upon an 
imperial diploma dated at Tréves in 1056, M. Dupréel shows that Godfrey 
was probably restored to favour shortly before the death of Henry III, 
and was from the first an influential person at the court of the young 
HenrylV. As husband of Beatrice of Tuscany, he was chosen to succeed 
Henry III in the task of directing Italian politics, and to represent the 
empire as patrician of Rome (pp. 68-74). After the accession of 
Godfrey’s brother to the papal throne as Stephen IX, the position of the 
duke (as he was still called) in Italy was much strengthened; and the 
necessity of a strong defence against the Normans forced the regent, the 
empress Agnes, to consent to his appointment as duke of Spoleto in 
succession to the last pope, who had held the central states of Italy as a 
fief of Henry III. It was rumoured in gossip that Stephen would make 
his brother emperor; and M. Dupréel remarks that Godfrey changed the 
centre of bis authority from the turbulent Lombard plain to Florence 
(p. 76). M. Dupréel objects to the view of Steindorff that Godfrey was 
a partisan of the empire rather than of the pope, and sees in his retire- 
ment to Germany after the election of Nicholas II the result of an 
agreement with Hildebrand to represent the reforming party (p. 91). It 
is not easy from this point to explain Godfrey’s movements, and M. 
Dupréel’s criticisms are not always convincing. It is undoubted that 
Godfrey and Anno of Cologne were in close agreement throughout, and 
were upon the whole in favour of the reformers. The letter from Anno 
to Alexander II, published by Giesebrecht, which excuses the policy of 
the two men, and justifies their claim to serve both sacerdotiwm and 
imperium, proves this. It is probably true also that Giesebrecht is wrong 
in opposing Godfrey’s Italian policy to the interests of the German 
court, and that M. Dupréel is right in insisting that Godfrey was a German 
rather than an Italian prince throughout his life (p. 114 and elsewhere). 
But it is difficult to go further than this without inconsistency and to 
claim Godfrey both as a German prince, in close touch with Anno, and 
as a tool of Hildebrand. Indeed, M. Dupréel does not logically press 
this point, but is content to maintain that, the ally of Anno rather than 
of Hildebrand, Godfrey was not committed, in virtue of his position as 
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defender of the empire, to an anti-papal policy or to the support of 
Cadalus (p. 102). In fact, it is impossible to oppose papacy and empire 
during these years, in spite of the party in Germany opposed to Anno, 
and the papal objection to imperial journeys into Italy. There seems to 
have been a real attempt, which culminated at the council of Mantua, to 
unite the two powers. Sicque regno et sacerdotio unito papa cum honore 
Romam remeavit, says Bonitho (quoted on p. 106). Throughout Godfrey 
acted a latere regis, and yet on the whole was able to support his wife’s 
activity on behalf of the reformers. Whatever may have been the work- 
ings of Hildebrand’s mind, he was not prepared to break with the imperial 
court. M. Dupréel, we venture to think, would have done better to lay 
less stress on the inherent opposition of the two powers, and more upon 
the position of Godfrey as a Lorrainer, with the twin sympathies of such 
a reformer as Leo IX. Just as Leo had done much to Germanise the 
papal court, and also to fill it with men from the Rhine valley;? so 
Godfrey, wavering and impulsive though he was, was led by temperament 
no less than by policy to support the actions of Hildebrand. But how 
far he preferred Hildebrand to Anno or Anno to Hildebrand it is not easy 
to say. In this connexion, we fail to see why M. Dupréel regards 
Godfrey’s march against the Normans as a triumph for Hildebrand over 
the compromising policy of Anno and the timidity of Alexander (p. 122). 
In accepting both the Italian and German chronicles, he seems to carry 
a just method of criticism toofar. Dr. Heinemann * has pointed out that 
the divergence between Alexander and Hildebrand which the chronicle of 
Amatus reveals is in itself suspicious ; and it is surely arbitrary to suppose 
that Anno could not be in favour of an expedition against the Normans 
under Godfrey’s leadership; indeed the speedy arrangement which 
Godfrey made on the Garigliano might show Anno’s influence as much 
as Hildebrand’s. 

M. Duvernoy’s treatise upon Matthew I is really a study in diplo- 
matic. From the political point of view Matthew is uninteresting. He 
exhibits traits of hastiness and instability, and many other qualities on 
a small scale which belonged to Godfrey to such an extraordinary degree. 
The position of the Alsatian house in Lorraine was of course difficult, 
and Matthew lived at a time when adventure without the resources of 
an organised state was becoming more and more impossible. Yet we 
should have expected more from the brother-in-law of Frederick 
Barbarossa, and a man who could earn the title of ‘lupus’ from 
St. Bernard, than thé jejune facts which M. Duvernoy has laboriously 
collected. Yet the book is useful; the task will never have to be done 
again ; and even to the general reader it helps to reveal the importance 
of those long periods of quietness and apparent barrenness which make 
up so much of the middle ages. M. Duvernoy is archivist of the depart- 
ment of Meurthe-et-Moselle, and has brought to bear upon the period of 
Matthew a wide knowledge of records. He discusses in detail Matthew's 


? See the paper by J. von Pflugk-Harttung, ‘ Die Papstwahlen und das Kaiserthum,’ 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, xxviii. 30. 

% Geschichte der Normannen in Unteritalien und Sicilien, i. 388-390. Dr. Heine- 
mann also identifies Testardita through whose agency Godfrey made peace, with 
William II of Burgundy. This is suggestive. 
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family, court, officials, and his relations with the empire, the church, and 
neighbouring states; and also he subjects his character to close scrutiny. 
The foundation for the somewhat imaginative works of historians of Lor- 
raine in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is exposed, and a ‘ cata- 
logue des actes’ is added. The most interesting parts of the book are 
those which deal with the ecclesiastical states of Lorraine during the age of 
St. Bernard. We have an excellent portrait of Henry, bishop of Toul 
(d. 1165), who was Matthew’s uncle, a useful, rather worldly, generous, 
practical crusader (p. 31).. The importance to a bishop of having strong 
relatives in the world is brought out; when Stephen of Bar became 
bishop of Metz in 1120, his relatives helped him to recover the domains 
belonging to the bishopric which the neighbouring barons had usurped 
(p. 52, note); on the other hand, Henry of Toul suffered because of his 
connexion with the duke, since he could not rely upon external support 
against him, and so had recourse to spiritual weapons (p. 59). The 
inconvenience, on the other hand, of being surrounded by ecclesiastics 
who were the duke’s equals is evident. It was illegal to build strongholds 
within four leagues of Toul (p. 59); vassals were sometimes forced to 
choose one lord against another in time of war (p. 51), and at the 
imperial court as well as at Rome the duke might find a successful 
opponent in one of his clerical neighbours (cf. pp. 45-6). One bio- 
grapher of Balderic, archbishop of Tréves, asserts that Matthew arrived 
at one diet in the archiepiscopal train (p. 37). At the same time 
imperial control over the abbeys of Lorraine was maintained in spite of 
the duke (p. 85). On the other hand, the number and wealth of the 
ecclesiastical states were of advantage to the younger sons of the duke. 
Thus Matthew’s son, Thierry, was archdeacon of Mauvages while still 
a boy (p. 21, note). Later, as archdeacon of Toul, he insisted on the 
revival of the important position of primicier, or head of the chapter, in 
his favour (p. 64). In 1173 he became bishop of Metz. Again, the 
same son succeeded Henry of Toul in the quasi-episcopal position of 
grand-provost of Saint-Di¢, a great collegiate church with which the 
dukes of Lorraine had intimate relations (pp. 65, 69). M. Duvernoy 
also brings together important data upon the position of advocatus 
ecclesiae (e.g. pp. 56, 58, 68, 110), upon which Matthew had occasion to 
legislate in at least one instance. Among details we may notice 
M. Duvernoy’s remarks on the spread of the Hebrew name Judith in 
the twelfth century (p. 11, note), the use of double names (p. 12), the 
evidence that children were not always mentioned in order of age in 
charters (p. 17, note), the unusual announcement in the body of Matthew's 
charters of the marks of validation (p. 128), and the traces of special 
forms for charters kept by a monastery (p. 130, note). 

In both the works under review too little attention is paid to consti- 
tutional history, especially to the relations which existed between the 
duke and the ordinary baron. M. Dupréel shows incidentally in his 
discussion of the mark of Antwerp and the county of Drenthe, how the 
duchy of Lower Lorraine. fell to pieces, but further consideration might 
have been given to what be terms fiefs relevant de ce duché (p. 80). 
M. Duvernoy, also, while discussing the strategic value of Nancy asa 
ducal residence (pp. 106-7) might well have distinguished more clearly 
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between the domain and ‘independent fiefs’ (p. 116). A comparison of 
Godfrey's position and that of Matthew reveals some changes which 
deserve more attention than can be given. The official nature of 
Godfrey’s title is clear from the treatment he received at the hands of 
Henry III, and from the fact that his prestige in Lorraine was due far 
more to his ancestral lands than to his position as duke; Matthew’s 
successor, Simon II, declared that he reigned by the will of his subjects 
and by hereditary right (Duvernoy, p. 152). Again, Godfrey’s relations 
with his subjects were more personal; he is magister militie Lotha- 
ringie* (Dupréel regards this phrase too literally, and does not 
connect it with the ducal power, p. 110) ; he binds his people by an oath 
(p. 24, note). Matthew is dua Lotharingie at the end of his reign 
(Duvernoy, p. 123). On the other hand, there is little apparent change 
in the official machinery between the days when Godfrey sat in judgment 
on the advocate of St. Hubert,> and Matthew sealed his charters sur- 
rounded by all kinds of witnesses, from bishops to villici (p. 183). The 
term barones is indefinite (p. 181), the seneschal is not hereditary (p. 101) 
and is defined as fidelis auwricularius secretorwm (p. 99). There is little 
organisation. Yet Lorraine is changing asa whole ; a Romance-speaking 
people, the Lorrainers, according to Odo of Deuil, hated the Germans, 
and accompanied Louis VII on the second crusade (pp. 3,41). They had 
a commercial and industrial life of their own, using their own money 
almost entirely (pp. 148-9), and yet entering into close connexion with 
Champagne (p. 91). And Matthew himself, though consistently faithful 
to Frederick and the empire (cf. pp. 94-6), had more French than German 
relatives (p. 8). Henry III’s policy of putting an Alsatian duke in 
Upper Lorraine and allowing the lower duchy to lapse had made a more 
distinct, although more peaceful barrier state than ever. 
F, M. Powicke. 


His Grace the Steward and Trial of Peers. By L. W. Vernon Harcourt. 
(London: Longmans. 1907.) 


A SOMEWHAT communicative title-page informs us that this work is 
‘a novel inquiry into a special branch of constitutional government, 
founded entirely upon original sources of information and extensively 
upon hitherto unprinted materials.’ The claims here made prove to be 
fully justified : the subject is practically novel; its treatment is bold and 
fresh, and original evidence is advanced at every step. The author’s 
reading also has been singularly wide and thorough. We have here, 
in short, a notable contribution to our institutional history, not 
merely for the results attained, but also for its rigid investigation, 
reminding us how often close inquiry may modify accepted views. One 
rises however from its perusal with the feeling that, however impartially 
the appendices may set the evidence before us, the author has through- 
out a case to prove, is a counsel speaking to his brief. And that case 
is prejudiced rather than assisted by the use df forensic methods. We 


* Monum. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, ix. 443. 
5 This, it should be noted, was in Lower Lorraine. 
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are tempted to cull a posy from the author’s flowers of speech: of more 
than one modern historian we read that his ‘ statement is quite untrue ;’ 
of one recent writer that his view is ‘absurd,’ and of another that it is 
‘absurd on the face of it.’ Again, ‘the Political History of England 
revives the absurd suggestion . . . an error which must be terribly dis- 
concerting to any intelligent student.’ Mr. Pike, it is suggested, is ‘a 
blind leader of the blind ;’ Birchington has been ‘ grossly misrepresented 
by a host of modern writers,’ and the Dictionary of National Biography 
contains an ‘atrocious blunder.’ Even time-honoured Lancaster cannot 
escape the lash ; he acted ‘ with characteristic effrontery ’ if he advanced 
a claim at variance with the author’s case. 

We must not however allow the author’s strong language to blind 
us to his frequent success in making good his points. Starting from the 
proposition that the office of steward (dapifer) was of much less 
importance at the Norman court on the eve of the Conquest than has 
been supposed, he contends that the ‘justiciar’ was a new officer intro- 
duced to meet the new situation consequent on the Norman kings having 
two countries to rule, and that his powers had not been comprised in 
those of the dapifer, as Stubbs believed when he wrote that ‘the Norman 
seneschalship was the origin of the English justiciarship.’ He further 
argues with much ingenuity that the great William Fitz Osbern was 
comes palatii, and his father Osbern the dapifer, neither of them holding 
both offices.'! In denying that William was dapifer the author betrays, 
I think, some uneasiness, as when he hints that Orderic may have 
asserted the fact in order to bolster up the Beaumont claim. I.do not 
share his view as to comes palatii, a phrase applied to William and to 
Bishop Odo, which seems to me to denote their exceptional position 
in Herefordshire and in Kent respectively. The development of the 
steward’s office may be illustrated by two parallel developments—that of 
the French dapiferatus and that of the other English offices of state. 
The former figures largely in the author’s pages; the latter receives 
perhaps insufficient attention. Throughout the Norman period, we 
learn, the office remained of small consequence, in which case one would 
like to know why Humphrey de Bohun paid 400 mares in 1130 wt sit 
dapifer regis. Under Stephen, the author holds, the stewardship first 
began to be coveted with a view to developing its importance on French 
lines, and a great or high stewardship became distinguishable from 
others, a distinction, it is only fair to state, which Stubbs maintained. 
What the many lesser dapiferi were supposed to do we are not told. They 
have always seemed to me to be really crown ministers, with the name 
dapiferit given them for convenience. The author traces the con- 
centration of the office of high steward in the hands of the earls of 
Leicester, but contends that it remained a merely honorific and ceremonial 
post. 

With the entrance of the Montforts on the scene as the senior co- 
heirs of the earls the interest increases. The author, who carefully 
investigates the evolution of the senescalius Normanniae, and holds that 


' Stubbs, it will be remembered, held that ‘ William Fitz Osbern was, as his father 
had been, dapifer and comes palatii.’ 
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in England the term senescallus began to replace dapifer under 
Richard I, points out that Simon de Montfort developed his style in 
1255 into senescallus Angliae, and contends that this points to his desire 
to aggrandise the office on French lines, with which he was personally 
familiar. If so, the battle of Evesham cut short the development. Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt does not allow us to forget that one of his new points is his 
demonstration that Simon did not, as has hitherto been supposed, hold 
the office of justiciar in addition to that of steward. Admirable as is his 
collection and investigation of evidence—as, for instance, in dealing with 
the Beaumonts’ extinction of the Bigods' claim—it is difficult to under- 
stand his vehemence on the subject of Amauri de Montfort’s quitclaim 
of his rights in favour of his younger brother Simon. The alienability 
of a great office was, I may point out, keenly discussed and finally 
rejected in the case of the great chamberlainship, of which the De Veres 
wished to divert the descent in favour of their heirs male. The author 
rightly, no doubt, holds that the stewardship was ‘ wholly inalienable ; ’ 
but, while denouncing Amauri’s action in 1232 as an ‘impudent’ and 
‘absurd pretence of assigning that office,’ he accepts the quitclaim of 


1289 as strictly regular. As he places at our disposal both documents 
‘we can compare their purport. 


dedimus et concessimus et hac recognovi concessi et quietum 

presenti carta nostra confirmavimus clamavi... dilecto fratri meo Si- 

Simoni... fratri nostro totam ter- moni... totam partem honoris Lei- 

ram ... Simonis patris nostri in  cestrie ... sicut comes Simon pater 

Anglia ...cum Senescalcia Anglie noster . . . faciendo inde... debi- 

totius ete. tum servitium ad illam partem per- 
tjnens tam in senescalcia etc. 


The second grant, it will be observed, is, like the first, to Simon: it is 
not a resignation to the king in favorem, in accordance with the Scottish 
practice, by which an honour was surrendered to the king, to be re- 
granted with a fresh limitation. Moreover, although the author asserts 
that the first grant was ‘never acted upon,’ he himself shows us on the 
opposite page Simon serving ‘as steward without let or hindrance’ at 
Eleanor’s coronation, with nothing but this grant to give him the right, 
though the earl of Norfolk was a rival claimant. He is entered on that 
occasion in the Red Book as the magnate cui de iwre competit rllud 
officium, and this was more than three years before the author considers 
him to have validly obtained the office. 

It will have been observed that in these grants the stewardship is 
looked upon as passing with the honour of Leicester, and that in the 
second its duties are deemed appendant to the possession of that honour. 
This raises a question which has always troubled antiquaries. The pre- 
tension does not emerge again till Edward II, on his accession, granted 
the stewardship to Thomas of Lancaster as ad predictum comitatum 
Leycestrie, ut dicitur, pertinentem; but what the author terms ‘the 
Lancastrian tract on the stewardship ’ begins by asserting that senescalcia 
Anglie pertinet ad comitivam Leycestrie et pertinuit ab antiquo. Most 
ingeniously the author urges that the puzzling view that it belonged to the 
honour of Hinkley originated in yet another tract concocted for John of 
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Gaunt when his wife brought him Hinkley, but not the honour of 
Leicester. He himself however, while rejecting the view that the 
stewardship was an appanage of the earldom, appears to hold that the 
steward was a ‘grand serjeant,’ discharging his functions as tenant of 
the honour of Leicester. Further study of the other great offices would 
have shown him that this ‘tenure by serjeanty’ conception was a 
common and baseless intrusion. I have not here the space to prove the 
point, but it is necessary to draw attention to his confident assertion as 
to the stewardship charter of the empress Maud (1144). 


Humphrey de Bohun was granted his dapifership in England and Normandy 
. . . « to hold to himself and his heirs as a serjeanty appertaining to certain 
lands .... There seems not the smallest reason to doubt that the intention 
was to exact the active duties attaching to the post of dapifer from Humphrey de 


Bohun and his heirs as the service to be rendered for the possession of particular 
properties. 


I do not hesitate to say that there seems not the smallest reason to 
suppose anything of the kind. The charter, which he prints in full, does 
not in any way assert it; the pipe roll of 1130 shows that the lands and 
the office were independent; and the lands can be shown to have been 
held by knight service. 

The second part of this book is devoted to the subject of the trial of 
peers and of the steward’s right to preside over their trial by their peers. 
The whole question is one of undoubted institutional importance, and 
the author discusses from his own point of view the famous clause in 
Magna Carta in the light of illustrative evidence. But his great point, 


the one on which he would specially insist, is thus set forth in his 
preface :— 


The privilege of trial by peers of the realm affords a remarkable study in 
sociology ; it is full of surprises; and the critical point in its evolution contains 
a mystery. ... It is my contention that a break occurred in the uniform 
development of the system in question, and that the modern practice is largely 
founded upon a gross fraud—wne impudente supercherie—committed apparently 
by or on behalf of Henry VII. 

The question turns on the fate of John Holand, earl of Huntingdon, who 
died some time in January 1399-1400. Did this man meet his fate at Pleshy, 
in Essex, without any process of law, finding a lingering death at the hands of 
a squire with an unskilful sword; or did he, on being arraigned before the 
steward of England in Westminster Hall, present the peers of the realm and 
all the justices, duly confess his treason and receive sentence of death according 
to law? If the earl died at Pleshy uncondemned, as I hold to be the fact, 
then the conclusions above indicated are surely proved. 


Well, it is only fair to point out that Stubbs and the Dictionary of 
National Biography, both of them objects of the author's criticism, have 
anticipated his own conclusions as to the earl’s death. Stubbs held that 
the earl was ‘beheaded at Pleshy,’ that Henry was not responsible, and 
that he proclaimed shortly after ‘ that accused persons were not again to 
be beheaded without trial;’ and Dr. Hodgkin accepted, like the author, 
the chroniclers’ version of the earl’s end. But Mr. Vernon Harcourt, 
eager to expose ‘ quite the most interesting fraud in the whole legal history 
of England,’ tackles the report of the earl’s trial before the steward in 
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the year-books, and pronounces it ‘an absolute forgery.’ I find that Mr. 
Pike, though (doubtless as himself an editor of year-books) unwilling to 
admit that the report could be ‘a pure invention,’ warns his readers of 
the ‘ difficulties and contradictions’ in the way of its acceptance. The 
author believes that it was forged to provide a precedent for the trial of 
Edward, earl of Warwick, in 1499. Even however if this is so, it 
seems too much to speak of it as the ‘institution’ of the court, as giving 
it ‘an origin which is neither ancient nor obscure, nor creditable.’ For 
the author has to admit that there was ‘a fairly good,’ a ‘genuine 
precedent’ in the 1415 trial; and, moreover, that under Edward IV 
Judge Littleton looked on the trial of peers in parliament before ‘ the 
seneschal of England’ asa settled practice. Nay, he even observes in 
another place that ‘we may regard the Southampton trial (1415) as the 
true source of the court of the lord high steward.’ 

In all this we seem to see that attitude of the advocate, as I have 
described it, who, while admitting the evidence, presents it dispropor- 
tionately in order to make his points. The thoroughness however of 
the author is admirable, and his slips few. The office claimed by the 
earl of Oxford at Queen Philippa’s coronation was not ‘ the ’ chamberlain- 
ship, ie. that ‘of England,’ but the queen’s chamberlainship, which 
came from the Sandfords, as the author will find on referring to Queen 
Eleanor’s coronation. ‘St. Jean Beveron, in Brittany,’ should be ‘St. 
James-sur-Beuvron, in Normandy.’ Arthur’s claim at Richard’s death 
is too lightly dismissed as ‘purely mythical.’ This is not the view of 
Pollock and Maitland, nor was it that taken at the time, as we learn 
from the Histoire de Guillawme le Maréchal. To translate senescallus 
Angliae as ‘ lord high steward ’ in 1461 seems premature. One is staggered 
to find ‘the proletariat’ applied to all who are not peers; and surely 
Osbern was the prototype, not ‘ the protagonist’ of the lord high steward, 
whose office, by the way, is, for a lawyer, oddly described as ‘called out 
of abeyance.’ To say that ‘except to the lawyers the nature of the new 
process was apparently not appreciated’ is to extend to grammar that 
originality which is so refreshing a feature of this remarkable book. Its 
merits are capped by an index which really calls for gratitude. 

J. H. Rounp. 


The Records of the City of Norwich. Vol.1I. Compiled and edited by 
the Rev. Wizt1Am Hupson, M.A., F.8.A. (Norwich: Jarrold. 1906.) 


Norwicu is the latest, though not, it may be hoped, the last of our old 
towns to interest itself through its official representatives in the publication 
and elucidation of the more important parts of its municipal archives. If 
the second and concluding volume does not fall below the standard of the 
present one, the corporation and citizens will have to be congratulated 
.on the possession of a documented history of their city which will take 
rank with the comparatively few really adequate works in this field. In 
his selection of typical materials, his careful indexes and plans, and above 
all in his elaborate introduction Mr. Hudson, who was already favourably 
known by his volume on the Leet Jurisdiction of Norwich in the Selden 
Society publications, shows himself an editor of a competence rare 
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enough, unfortunately, in English municipal historiography. The present 
volume deals only with the growth of the municipal constitution, the 
economic history of the city being reserved for the second volume, which 
is to be edited by Mr. J. C. Tingey, the honorary archivist. As the 
financial side of the town administration is relegated to his sphere, the 
division might be unhappy in view of the late Professor Maitland’s 
warning that the close study of the business side of municipal life is 
essential to a proper understanding of the process by which the ‘ town’ 
slowly struggles into life. It may be that the Norwich materials are not 
sufficiently copious to throw light on this process, but we note the point 
pending the appearance of the promised volume. 

A comparison of the municipal origins of Norwich with those, say, of 
Leicester illustrates at first sight rather the variety than the similarities 
of English town growth. Apart from such obvious differences as the 
absence of a merchant gild in the Norfolk borough we may take a 
single instance. Although the four quarters of Leicester were treated as 
townships for the purposes of the ‘ hue and cry’ there is no reason to 
believe that they represented primitive ‘tons ;’ on the other hand three 
of the four Norwich leets (called wards after 1404) are traceable to distinct 
settlements, while the fourth (Mancroft) grew out of the new French 
burgh which is noticed in the Domesday account of the town. 

Mr. Hudson lays much stress on the orderly and generally independent 
course of development which characterised the municipal history of 
Norwich. ‘For this reason,’ he says, ‘and because on the whole the 
existing evidences seem sufficient to tell their own story, very little 
reference is made in this volume to parallel or variant conditions known 
to have existed in other towns.’ Occasionally we have thought that he 
carries this reticence too far, and that in cases where there is admittedly 
a doubt as to what was going on, some light might have been gained 
from an observation of similar conditions in other towns. It is not so 
clear as it might be, for instance, why so marked a local character is 
ascribed to the change of title from ‘reeve’ to ‘ bailiff’ in the early part 
of the thirteenth century, when the same thing was taking place in other 
boroughs. This introspective method, too, seems to hamper Mr. Hudson 
unnecessarily in his otherwise admirable discussion of the tangled problem 
of the evolution of the select body of twenty-four who in the fifteenth 
century took the name of aldermen. The extant city records are far 
from continuous even for the fourteenth century, and when a body of 
twenty-four is more or less casually mentioned, here with one function, 
there with another, we are left in doubt whether the references are all to 
the same body or to two or even more. [Illustrations of the practice of 
other towns under similar conditions may help towards a decision in such 
a case. The fact that the first mention of a body of twenty-four at 
Norwich occurs in the custumal drawn up at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century cannot be regarded as of any significance in view of the 
scantiness of records of the civic constitution down to that date. It was 
evidently an official body of no recent introduction and ‘entrusted with 
authority of a high order,’ the chamberlain rendering his accounts before 
it. A student of comparative municipal history would feel tempted to 
equate it with the twenty-four (or twelve) who under different names— 
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capital portmen, jurats, benchers—are found as judicial assessors and 
executive committee in so many thirteenth-century boroughs and 
developed into the superior element of the later common councils, Mr. 
Hudson however does not seem to admit the validity of this parallel. 
He rejects the suggestion that as a body they took any part in the 
deliberations of the assembly on the ground that another clause of the 
custumal makes provision for the compulsory attendance of what appears 
to be a different and larger quorwm in the assemblies. It is not until 
much later in the century that he finds a standing committee of twenty- 
four in the assembly who were under obligation to attend. If this view 
be correct, perhaps we ought to look to some difference between the 
congregatio, or assembly, of Norwich and the portmoots and boroughmoots 
of the other towns referred to for an explanation of this peculiarity. It 
may be noted however that at Leicester, where the twenty-four jurats 
were an essential feature of portmoot and gild meeting, the number of 
citizens who were called upon to attend them regularly was sometimes 
larger. 

The mention of the custumal leads us to congratulate the editor on 
the recent rediscovery of the ‘ Book of Customs,’ lost since the middle of the 
eighteenth century, containing its original text with other matter, from 
which its date can be fixed between 1806 and 1311. Good use has been 
made of the new material it offers in the introduction, but the custumal, 
unluckily, had already been printed from a fifteenth-century transcript. 
Perhaps Mr. Hudson will print a collation with the original if there are 
variations of any importance. Among the many points of interest raised 
in this well-edited volume, with which we cannot here deal, we should 
like just to refer to the side-light thrown upon the disputed communitas 
bachelerie Anglie by the composition of the Norwich gild called the 
bacheleria, or ‘ bachery’ (p. lxxiv). There/is nothing of note to add to 
the editor’s corrigenda except that, after (on p. v) describing St. Michael 
de Motstowe as the chief church of the old English burgh, and carefully 
distinguishing it from St. Michael in Tombland, he afterwards (p. xii) 
speaks of the removal of the latter by Bishop Herbert de Losinga as 
depriving the English citizens of their principal church. 

James Tair. 


S. Francisci Assisiensis Vita et Miracula additis Opusculis Liturgicis. 
Auctore Fr. Tooma pz Crenano. Hane editionem novam ad fidem 
MSS. recensuit P. Epuarpus ALENconrENSIS Ord. Fr. Min. Cap. 
(Romae: Desclée, Lefebvre et Soc. 1906.) 


FatHer Epovarp p’AuENngon’s edition of Celano has for long been 
eagerly looked for, and it will for many years be the standard edition. 
The volume contains all the works of Celano dealing directly with 
St. Francis—namely, the first Life written by order of Gregory IX 
(1229); the second Life (1246-7); the Tractatus de Miraculis (1258) ; 
besides the Legenda ad uswm Chori, and two Sequentiae. The Life of 
St. Clare is of course not included. 

Father d’Alengon’s work is, it need hardly be said, much superior to 
that of any of his predecessors in the same field, but it is to be regretted 
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that with his great knowledge of Franciscan history he should have 
interpreted his editorial duties in a somewhat narrow spirit. No attempt 
is made to identify place-names; no attempt is made to trace to their 
source the quotations and literary allusions of the author. In the case 
of a learned writer like Celano this last is a serious omission. In 
estimating his historical value it is important to know how much his 
style was influenced by his patristic knowledge. 

Of the first Life, Father d’ Alencon mentionsnine manuscripts as extant, 
and another—the Fallerone MS. used by Rinaldi—has lately been re- 
discovered at Acqua la Castagna.' The editor has based his text on the 
Barcelona MS., whether on any grounds except the age of the manuscript 
is not clear, for he does not seem to have tried to determine the 
relation between the various manuscripts. Possibly a careful collation 
might throw some light on the remarkable fact that only one of the manu- 
scripts now in existence (namely, the recently discovered Fallerone MS.) 
is known to have belonged to a Franciscan house; three belonged to 
Benedictine, three to Cistercian monasteries, while the history of the 
other three is unknown. The disappearance of the Franciscan MSS. 
is probably due to the decree of 1266, which ordered the destruction of 
all the legends earlier than that of Bonaventura, and which seems to 
have been carried out with a thoroughness rare in medieval history. 
Unfortunately the various readings given in the notes are hardly a safe 
guide to the investigator. Several of the manuscripts Father d’Alencon 
has not seen himself, and he has in some cases been indifferently served 
by his assistants. The variants in the Harleian MS. (L.) are, as he himself 
admits, very irregularly noted. Thus in chap. i. the following occur :— 


P. 5,1. 3 L. inserts ‘ explicit prologus’ after Amen. 


» » 12 for Vana L. reads Viva. 

» » 2L 4 evenerit » ° 9 advenerit. 

» » 25 5, subiacet » 9 subiaceret. 
P. 6,1.12 ,, tradunt » tradent. 

» 99 25 4, super » supra. 
P.7,1. 2 ,, nitebantur ,, ,, videbantur. 
» » & 4 inanibus op ae Wain 

99 4 5 praedives , ,, dives. 

» 9» 6 , cautus 99 » non cautus. 

» » 18 ,, caelis a 

» » 2 5, in curiosis L. does not read ‘ et curiosis’ (as noted). 


This is a large crop to reap off one chapter. It is true that most of 
them are immaterial, but one is of first-rate importance. ‘ Non avarus 
sed prodigus, non accumulator pecuniae sed substantiae dissipator, Non 
cautus negotiator sed vanissimus dispensator.’ Has not the Harleian 
MS.—which is not later than the middle of the thirteenth century— 
alone preserved the correct reading? 

The text of the second Life is based on the Assisi MS., and the 
numerous various readings in the Marseilles or Boncompagni MS. are 
carefully noted. The latter, which Dr. Rosedale printed as a separate 
work, is really a second edition, revised—whether by the author himself 


1 Miscell. Francescana, x. 28-9. 
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or by another hand Father d’Alengon does not decide—after the Trac- 
tatus de Miraculis had been written. The editor, while admitting that 
the second Life is to some extent the work of the companions of the 
saint, wisely warns us against rejecting as of later date all the chapters 
of the Speculum Perfectionis which are not found in II Celano. In 
his table of chapters showing the relations between II Celano and the 
Speculum Perf. (ed. Sabatier), a few additions may be made: thus 
II Cel. i. 15 and 14 correspond to Spec. 27; IL Cel. ii. 26 corresponds 
to Spec. 5 and 9; II Cel. ii. 160 has very little relation to Spec. 109. 

A point of style may be noticed. In the first Life the cursus of the 
Roman Curia is used with a regularity worthy of a papal bull. In the 
second Life it is much less frequent. In the Tractatus de. Miraculis 
it again appears regularly. In the last work, Celano, speaking of the 
Stigmata, says, ‘ Vidimus ista qui ista dicimus.’ Father d’Alengon argues 
that this fogn does not imply that the writer himself saw the Stigmata, 
because the first person plural is often used in the second Life when the 
companions of the saint and not Celano are referred to. But the 
Tractatus was composed by Celano himself, the second Life by him in 
conjunction with the companions. In the Tractatws when speaking of 
himself he uses the singular and plural indiscriminately, as on p. 482: 
‘rogo supplex ego’; ‘non possumus quotidie nova cudere’; ‘Minime 
ad haec scribenda nos vitio vanitatis ingessimus,’ &c. In his Prolegomena 
Father d’Alencon has collected from various sources all that is known 
of the life and cult of Thomas of Celano; and the volume is well and 
accurately printed and supplied with a good index. 

A. G. Lirtie. 


Lodewijk van Velthem’s Voortzetting van den Spiegel Historiael (1248- 
1316). Opnieuw uitgegeven door Herman VANDER LINDEN en 
WitLeM DE VreEsE. Eerste Deel. Académie Royale de Belgique. 
Commission Royale d'Histoire. (Brussel: Hayez. 1906.) 


JacoB vAN Magruant’s Spiegel Historiael is a universal chronicle in 
rhymed Low Dutch verse, the best edition of which was issued by Messrs. 
Verwijs and Vries for the Leyden Academy of Netherlandish Literature 
some fifty years ago. But the latest continuation of Maerlant’s work, 
composed by the Brabant priest Lodewijk van Velthem, has until now 
only been accessible in its entirety in Isaac Le Long’s bad and scarce early 
eighteenth-century edition. It is therefore an excellent scheme of the 
Royal Academy of Belgium to commission the editors of the present 
work to set forth a complete modern edition of Velthem’s interesting and 
curious production. The present volume is the first of the three instalments 
into which the new edition will be divided, and the prolegomena to it are, 
we are told, postponed until the third part. Pending the completion of 
the book, it will be enough to say that the present volume contains the 
first two of the six books of Velthem’s Chronicle, and carries the story 
from the death of Frederick II down to a little past the death of Rudolf of 
Hapsburg. Itis curious, rambling, unsystematic stuff. In the beginning 
there is a long disquisition on the Holy Land and elaborate details about 
its ecclesiastical geography. There is much legendary matter about 
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Albertus Magnus, and long accounts of the proceedings of famous friars. 
Among other things English affairs are treated at some length. Much 
is told us about the barons’ wars, but it cannot be said that Velthem at 
this stage of his chronicle adds anything valuable to our knowledge of 
our own history. He is very prejudiced and inaccurate. For instance, 
he makes Edward, Henry [II’s son, escape from Montfort’s custody in 
1265 by swimming over the Ouse and riding straight to London. He 
believes that Edward was king when he won the battle of Evesham, and 
he tells in a confused way the incident of the waggon at Lewes in relation 
to the later fight. The second book begins with the election of Richard 
of Cornwall as king of the Romans, but soon falls away into the Arthurian 
legend and the round table. There is a good deal about Edward’s 
conquest of Wales, but Ireland is said to have been the object of the king’s 
later expeditions. 

The editors add to a careful text many various readings, and short 
philological and historical notes, including references to modern literature 
and to other contemporary sources. The notes on English history are, 
perhaps necessarily, not very deep, and some proper names are misspelt. 
It is a pity that the editors did not give us more help in finding our way 
about in the text. Marginal summaries and a few words of description, 
with dates, when possible, at the head of each page would have materially 
lightened the labour of consulting so discursive a work, especially a3 its 
language is not particularly easy to the great majority of historical 
scholars. But what they have undertaken the editors have carried 
through competently, and their work is sound and scholarly. 

T. F. Tour. 








Scalacronica. By Sir THomas Gray. The reigns of Edward I-III. 
Translated by Sir Herpert Maxwett. (Glasgow: MacLehose, 
1907.) 


In a sumptuous volume printed by the Glasgow University Press, Sir 
Herbert Maxwell has set forth a clear and readable English translation 
of the most important part of the well-known Scalacronica of the 
Northumberland knight, Sir Thomas Gray. This is a good deed in itself, 
for all that facilitates access to the sources of medieval history is much 
to be commended. The extreme rarity of the only available edition of 
Scalacronica, which Joseph Stevenson prepared for the Maitland Club, 
has perforce compelled most historical workers to consult the book in 
libraries. They will now be able to use this version in their own studies, 
and the fact that Miss Mary Bateson began and Mr. A. Rogers concluded a 
collation of Stevenson’s text with the manuscript in the Corpus Christi 
College Library at Cambridge enables Sir Herbert to print in some cases 
a version more satisfying than that to be read in the original French. 
Unluckily however the editor has not been at sufficient pains to make 
his translation really scholarly in every detail. In particular he has left 
place names and personal names in exactly the form that he found them, 
though it was as much his duty to translate these as any other part of 
his text. ‘Trodsham’ for Frodsham meets the eye on the second page, 
and forms like ‘ Lucas de Towny,’ ‘Rafe de Engham,’ ‘ Vicomte de 
3E2 
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Benoge,’ ‘ Rouerge,’ and ‘ Pontives’ are of constant occurrence. Certain 
names that Sir Herbert confesses that he cannot identify are put in 
italics ; but anyone at all familiar with the fourteenth-century geography 
of France would have easily run to earth the majority of these. Thus 
‘Peter of Taranto’ should be Peter of Tarantaise; ‘Terrages’ is 
Thiérache, ‘ Loignes’ the Laornais, and ‘Golion’ is Guillon. ‘ Hedyn’ 
and ‘Haan’ speak for themselves as Hesdin and Ham. And every ill- 
spelt form is mercilessly indexed, if at all, under its corrupt shape. Nor 
are the editor’s own attempts at identification always very happy. 
Mons-en-Pévéle, the scene of the battle in 1304, is not the ‘ capital of 
the province of Hainault,’ but is in Flanders, not very far from Lille. 
Equally unconvincing are other remarks of Sir Herbert, as for example 
his naive statement that Thomas of Lancaster was ‘not the king’s 
(Edward I’s) nephew, but a distant cousin.’ Does he not remember that 
Edmund of Lancaster and Edward I were brothers? Almost as simple 
is the note on p. 125 on the meaning of ‘ men-at-arms,’ a phrase, we are 
gravely told, which ‘means more than mere rank-and-file.’ It is small 
consolation to feast one’s eyes on the beautifully emblazoned coats-of- 
arms of the chief persons mentioned in the chronicle (including the device 
of the translator) when such slips are allowed to pass. The strength of 
the editor is in Scottish history, and Gray’s Chronicle, unluckily for him, 
takes us much farther afield. It is interesting, for example, to note how 
well informed in some cases Gray is of minor events in the French wars. 
But Sir Herbert makes little attempt to estimate the value of his author. 
T. F. Tour. 


Registrum Ade de Orleton, Episcopi Herefordensis, 1317-1827. Edited 
for the Cantilupe Society by the Rev. A. T. Bannister. Vol. I, 
(Hereford: Wilson & Phillips. 1907.) 


THE present volume consists of the text of Orleton’s register to 1320, with 
an introduction, mainly biographical, of some fifty pages. The latter is 
marked by clearness of language and careful work at details, while the 
writer’s living interest in his subject is manifest throughout. Unfortu- 
nately Mr. Bannister’s enthusiasm for Orleton has resulted in partisan- 
ship, and has therefore somewhat marred the scholarship of his edition. 
Historians as a rule, he admits, have united in a ‘chorus of parrot-like 
condemnation’ of the bishop. The traditional verdict has been that he 
surpassed his contemporaries, at a time marked by ‘a miserable level of 
political selfishness,’ merely in greater ability to secure his ends. The 
moments at which he appeared on the stage of history were among the 
most tragic of a tragic reign. No figure, save those of Isabella and 
Mortimer themselves, was so conspicuous in the savage triumph of 
Edward II’s enemies. At the piteous interview in 1827 between the 
king, half fainting, desperate, penitent, and the representatives of his 
subjects, it was Orleton who relentlessly voiced their wishes and bade 
Edward renounce his throne. It was Orleton, tradition said, who 
encouraged the subsequent murder at Berkeley. The inefficiency of 
Edward was undoubted, and the revolution perhaps inevitable; but 
contemporaries and later writers alike have united in condemnation of 
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the violence and greed of the instruments of the change. Mr. Bannister 
however takes, up cudgels in his hero’s defence, and would have us 
consider that historians have been led astray by ‘the malignant slanders 
elaborately fabricated against Orleton by his rancorous and virulent 
traducer.’ Orleton, he grants, was not a saint, but he was an able man, 
a generous friend, and ‘in point of character as well as of ability high 
above most of his fellows, whether barons or bishops.’ On one occasion, 
indeed, he confesses that ‘we might at any rate claim that Orleton was 
no worse than the rest,’ an opinion in which most people would concur. 
The wider assertion however is more questionable. 

The writer’s arguments may be summarised as threefold—first, that 
‘Thomas de la Moor’s’ chronicle is prejudiced, and that no other con- 
temporary writer ‘ paints Orleton’s character black ;’ secondly, that Orleton 
was undoubtedly able, that even the king was obliged to make use of him 
for diplomatic work, and that he was loyal at some cost to his patron 
Mortimer ; thirdly, that the letters now published show the bishop active 
in episcopal work, and able to find time amid all his preoccupations for 
intellectual pursuits. With regard to the first argument, it would have 
been wiser to accept Sir E. Maunde Thompson’s view that the Vita et 
Mors Edwardi II is the first part of Geoffrey le Baker’s chronicle. Mr. 
Bannister refers casually to this fact in a footnote, but throughout speaks 
of the chronicle as written by Sir Thomas. This is important as a point 
of scholarship, though for purposes of argument it matters little whether 
Baker or his patron wrote the work. Granting that it is biassed, that it 
aims at exciting pity for the king, that its veracity can in some points be 
impugned, it is still impossible to reject its evidence altogether. The 
period was not one at which contemporary history was likely to be either 
impartial or exact. It was Baker’s business to attack Orleton, just as it 
was the so-called ‘monk of Malmesbury’s’ to moralise on the frailty of 
the king’s ministers. As to accuracy, holes could be picked in the coat of 
every chronicler. With allowance made for violence, and with the 
expulsion of the picturesque adjectives, Baker’s account, with the bare 
facts of the story, would still be sufficient to place Orleton in no pleasant 
light. Sir Thomas de la Moor was present at the interview in 1327, and 
it may well be that the ‘ pathetic touches artfully introduced’ by Baker 
are the actual facts as told him by his patron. Mr. Bannister’s second 
contention may be granted, but does not alter the case, for Orleton’s 
ability has always been admitted. The third argument is perhaps the 
strongest. Orleton’s register shows him busy in many ways, while one 
entry, acknowledging the loan of the Swmma of Thomas Aquinas and 
other books, may indicate that he found time for reading. Yet all the 
evidence put together is a slender bundle. We are left very much in the 
same position as before, believing Orleton to be neither the villain of 
Baker nor the hero of the Flores, but a capable, violent, and active man, 
very typical of the reign in which he lived. 

Mr. Bannister has taken pains to put together a detailed account of 
the facts of Orleton’s life, open only to one or two trifling criticisms. It 
would have been more convenient had the modern forms of place and 
personal names been given, at any rate in the introduction. ‘ Galfrid,’ 
for instance, might appear as Geoffrey, and the prebend of Wandestre as 
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Wanstrow. In connexion with this last another case of the title ‘ Adam 
de Hereford’ might be added to the one quoted by Mr. Bannister. In 
Feudal Aids, iv. 821, Wanstrow is described as held by ‘ Adam de Here- 
ford, canon of Wells.’ ‘ Aishoby,’ in the diocese of Carlisle, is, we 
suppose, Asby in Westmorland. The ‘three little vills, Muleton, 
Chastroke, and Aston,’ in the bishop’s manor of Lydbury North, about 
which Orleton quarrelled with Audley, are the modern Mellington, Castle 
Wright, and Aston. They had been bones of contention more than once. 
' Mr. Bannister mentions the case in 1268, when the constable of Mont- 
gomery claimed them. He might have added an earlier instance in 1228, 
when the bailiffs of Montgomery seized Castle Wright and Aston, but 
were forced to return them to the bishop in 1224.' It is, of course, 
difficult in the limits of a specialised introduction to treat adequately the 
general history which forms its background. Still it would have been 
worth while to make an exact statement concerning the seizure of 
Newport, which was the first act in the quarrel between the Gloucester 
co-heirs and the Despensers.? Mr. Bannister says that Despenser ‘ appa- 
rently got possession of’ the castle. It is certain that he took ‘ the fealty 
of certain knights, men, and tenants of the castle aforesaid under certain 
conditions for his own use,’ and that the king in consequence resumed 
the lands into his own hands.’ Again, the French war should not be 
described as ‘entirely owing to the selfish recklessness of the favourites.’ 
The same causes were still active which had operated in Edward I’s 
time, and which by and by were to bring on the Hundred Years’ War. 
M. Eugéne Déprez‘ has shown how the enmity between England and 
France may be traced back to its seed in the Treaty of Paris in 1259. 
Great primary causes, of which the double position of the English king 
as duke of Aquitaine was the chief, lay behind the secondary causes, 
such as Edward II’s refusal to do homage or Edward III’s claim to the 
French throne. Even a cursory survey of the Gascon rolls for the period 
shows abundant material for war. The ‘affair of Saint-Sardos’ in 1822 
was far more the immediate cause than Edward’s delay in doing homage, 
and should have found a place in Mr. Bannister’s account. 

Referring to Lancaster’s quasi-parliament at Sherburn in 1821, Mr. 
Bannister says, ‘I have not been able to discover whether Orleton was 
present. Probably not.’ It is practically certain that he was not, for, in 
the first place, bishops of the northern province alone were invited ; and, 
in the second, his name does not appear in the list preserved by Tyrrell.* 

The text of the register has been carefully transcribed with few slips. 
On p. 42 a comma should have separated amictwm and manipulum. 
Deffendatis (p. 124) may be original. The scanty editorial notes are not 
always helpful. In the passage just referred to, for example, a host of 
ecclesiastical and other words demand explanation and receive little. 
Duos pannos aureos de una secta undoubtedly means gold cloths ‘ of one 
pattern,’ or ‘to match.’ It is explained as ‘a suit of livery.’ If a note 
' Eyton, Antiquities of Shropshire, xi. 155. 

? Cf. Flores Historiarum (Rolls Series), iii. 342. 

$4 March 1318. Cal. of Close Rolls, Edw. IT, ii. 531. 
* Les Préliminaires de la Guerre de Cent Ans, pp. 1-26. 
5 History of England, 1704, iii. 280. 
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is thought necessary on casula it might equally have been given for the 
names of other vestments mentioned. Carda is explained as ‘a kind of 
cloth,’ but no note is given on sericum, sindon, or samitum. On p. 44, 
again, a note explaining the difference between quaternos seu rotulos 
would have been useful. Identifications of place-names might have been 
made more systematically, but are perhaps being reserved for the index 
in the next volume. 

The subject-matter of the letters is varied, and not always interesting. 
One series however, dealing with the monastery of Wigmore, gives a clear 
picture of the abuses which were creeping into monastic life. Orleton 
visited the abbey soon after Christmas 1318, turned out the existing 
abbot, appointed a new one, and drew up stringent regulations for the 
future. The canons were now to attend the services regularly, to say 
their masses daily, to observe silence, to take their meals together in the 
refectory, and be content witb a sufficiency, instead of demanding a fixed 
portion as their due. Their friends and relatives were not to make the 
abbey a home, and the canons were to give up keeping horses and dogs 
and private property. Orleton sent off two of the worst offenders to other 
monasteries, ‘ad penitenciam salutarem inibi peragendam.’ Neither the 
abbey of St. Augustine’s, Bristol, nor the abbey of Keynsham however 
welcomed his black sheep, and Orleton had to appeal to their respective 
bishops, and even to the archbishop, to compel the admission. 

Hitpa JOHNSTONE. 


Registres du Conseil de Genéve. Vol. Il. (1461-1477.) (Geneva: 


Kiindig. 1906.) 
Histoire de la Représentation Diplomatique de la France auprés des 
Cantons Swisses, de leurs Alliés et des lewrs Confédérés. Par 


Epovarp Rort. Vol. III. (1610-1626); Part 1. (Berne: Benteli. 
1906.) 


THE books of which we have just transcribed the titles are both fresh 
instalments of important publications of documents mention of which has 
before been made in these pages (for the Registres see vol. xix. 
p. 399; and for Rott, vols. xvi. p. 141, and xviii. pp. 196, 416). Neither 
boasts of more than a very short Preface, full Introductions being doubtless 
reserved for future volumes, but—a most praiseworthy feature—each has 
a very detailed Index, which facilitates the use of the volume in question 
as if it were an independent work. 

The Genevese Registers are now issued under the competent editor- 
ship of MM. Dufour-Vernes (the archivist of the city) and Victor van 
Berchem. The new volume prints three volumes of the manuscript 
Registers, which include, however, only sixteen years, while the first 
volume had given us four Registers, extending from 1409 to 1461. Here 
again the acts of a single community are of more than local importance. 
The little city in its prolonged struggle with its deadly enemy, the duke 
of Savoy, was nearly ruined by the strong support that he received from 
the all-powerful Louis XI of France. But this dark cloud had its 
silver lining, for Geneva was thus drawn within the sphere of the infant 
Swiss Confederation, and so profited indirectly by the victories of the 
Swiss over Charles, duke of Burgundy. The international position of 
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Geneva is thus becoming more and more clear, and, of course, this is 
still some half century before it became the ‘ Protestant Rome.’ Hence 
the documents printed in this volume of 550 pages throw much light 
on the transition period of the history of the city, nearly freed from 
the dominion of Savoy, though as yet neither Swiss nor Protestant. 

M. Rott gives to his book the sub-title of ‘ L’Affaire de la Valteline, 
Premiére Partie,’ which admirably describes its scope. The struggle for 
the Valtellina between the French and the Spaniards had far more than 
local importance, for as long as the French could by occupying it cut off 
the Austrians in Tyrol from the Spaniards in the Milanese, the united 
forces of the Habsburgs could not be brought to bear on Gustavus 
Adolphus and his allies. As the Valtellina from 1512 to 1797 belonged 
to the Grisons, then a confederation allied to the Swiss Confederation 
though not forming an integral part of it, the local political and 
religious rivalries of the leaders of the opposed parties in Raetia became 
inextricably mixed up with the larger question, especially as the 
alternate victories of the local leaders meant alternations in the fortunes 
of the two great Powers which sought their aid. The present volume 
ends with the defeat of the French in 1626 and the triumph of the 
Spanish party in the treaty of Monzon. M. Rott’s stately volume (over 
1160 pages in all) will help future students to follow in the most 
minute detail the course of the intricate negotiations that took place 
during these sixteen momentous years. Probably even the principal 
parties themselves were not aware of the entire meshwork of intrigues 
and cunning diplomacy which now, after nearly three hundred years, is 
revealed to the curious. W. A. B. Cooxiper. 


Luard Memorial Series. Vols. Il. and III.: Grace Book B. Part I. 
containing the Proctors’ Accounts and other Records of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge for the years 1488-1511; Part II. containing 
the Accounts of the Proctors, 1511-1544. Edited for the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society with Introduction by Mary Bareson, Fellow 
of Newnham College, Cambridge. (Cambridge: University Press. 
1908, 1905.) 


THE lamented death of the learned editor of these most useful volumes 
adds to my regret that the task of reviewing them should have been so 
long postponed. The title-pages sufficiently explain their nature. Miss 
Bateson has done all that a wide knowledge of the general history of the 
time could do towards extracting historical information from slight and 
enigmatic references in proctors’ accounts and similar documents. It 
is very rarely that one finds anything to dissent from in her explanations 
of academical technicalities. The most serious slip I have noticed 
occurs in vol. ii. p. xix, where we are told that ‘the University Chaplain 
paid 2/. for the chair of canon law, “ because this year there is no doctor 
holding that chair.””’ This is not very intelligible, and from the text it 
would appear (p. 251) that the university paid the chaplain this sum for 
occupying the chair. Elsewhere we are told that a ‘fee of 1s. is 
required from each inceptor in arts, and 4d. from every monk, “ excepting 
mendicants,” probably because these last—the friars, that is to say— 
did not take the arts course.’ But the monks did not take the arts 
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course either. I imagine the 4d. was paid by the monks as a kind of 
compensation for not taking the arts course, while the mendicants 
were excused on the ground of poverty: all university taxation in the 
middle ages was ‘graduated’ taxation. When a certain canon is 
allowed to wear a silk lining to his hood, the editor adds ‘as a master 
of arts.’ But if he were M.A., he would require no leave: his 
ecclesiastical rank was considered to entitle him to the adornment in 
spite of his not being a master. These are very small matters, but they 
are just worth noticing for the benefit of anyone who is interested in 
such things. The editing is all that can be desired. I have looked 
through the whole of these volumes with pleasure and interest ; but the 
value of the real contribution which they make to history lies in the 
names and dates (supplying material for biography), and in the light 
they throw on numerous small points of local history and university 
custom which do not readily lend themselves to extract or epitome. 
The crowning of the poet Skelton with laurel and the conferment of a 
D.D. degree upon Erasmus are among the interesting incidents recorded 
in the first of these volumes. In the second there is a list of rejecti 
baccalarii in artibus—a rare feature of early university records. As a 
general rule we hear little of anyone being ‘ ploughed’ or ‘ plucked,’ and 
when we do get such notices, rejection is generally said to be due to 
moral delinquencies or theological prejudice rather than to intellectual 
deficiencies. I suspect that this was so at Cambridge in 1527-1529. 
Have we here a trace of the growth of ‘ Lutheranism ’—the old ‘ Lollardy ’ 
with a new name ? H. RasHDALL. 







Die Reise des Kardinals Luigi d’ Aragona durch Deutschland, die 
Niederlande, Frankreich und Oberitalien, 1517-1518. Beschrieben 
von ANTONIO DE Bratis. (Erlduterungen und Ergiinzungen zu Jans- 
sens Geschichte des deutschen Volkes. Herausgegeben von Lupwic 
Pastor, IV. Band, 4. Heft.) (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder. 1905.) 


Dr. Pastor claims, with reason, peculiar importance for the journal of 
Antonio de Beatis. This Apulian clerk travelled as chaplain to King 
Ferrante’s grandson, the Cardinal of Aragon, leaving Ferrara on 8 May 
1517 and returning thither on 16 March 1518. The party crossed the 
Brenner, and journeyed through Tyrol, Franconia, and Suabia to the 
Rhine, and thence to Cologne, which is given as the dividing line between 
Upper and Lower Germany. The Netherlands were then visited, but the 
intended voyage to England was dissuaded by the Governor of Calais on 
the ground of the mortality in London from the sweating sickness. In 
France the travellers saw a good deal of the northern provinces, visited 
Paris, and explored the cities of the Loire. Through Bourges they 
passed to Lyons, which had something, Antonio knew not what, of Italy. 
Thence making a détour through Savoy and Dauphiné to see Chambéry, 
the Grande Chartreuse, and Grenoble, they again reached the Rhone, and 
descended by Avignon and Arles to Marseilles. The last section of the 
journey opens at Nice with the heading Bella Italia, though the author 
confesses that the city’s position is ambiguous, the traditional derivation 
being Niza nila, neither on this side nor on that, while its heraldic eagle 
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has one leg uplifted in an attitude of doubt. Thence the cavalcade 
passed with some difficulty along the Riviera, of which the description is 
very graphic, to Savona and Genoa. Milan, to the author’s disgust, was 
in French occupation, but this did not prevent a friendly and lively visit, 
though the party felt more at home in the atmosphere of Mantua, the 
last important stage of the eventful journey. 

Antonio had eyes in his head and a telling touch in his native Apulian 
dialect. Mach town is excellently characterised with regard to its chief 
sights, its architecture, its paving, from the carefully drained roadways 
of Malines to the torturing cobbles of Avignon. To see beautiful women 
the traveller is recommended to visit Constance and Lyons, and above all 
to avoid Picardy. Of quite peculiar value is the description of the reli- 
quaries in the chief shrines, though by the time he reached Arles, the 
duplication of relics had made him sorely sceptical, not that carelessness 
and confusion on this subject prejudiced the Holy Trinity, the Ten 
Commandments, or the Twelve Articles. On leaving each country 
Antonio gives a summary of its peculiarities. Thus at Cologne, he writes 
on Upper Germany ; on entering Picardy, on the Netherlands ; after cross- 
ing the Var, on France. These summaries contain a mine of miscellaneous 
information on means of transport, household furniture and stoves, 
a recipe for the prevention of bugs and fleas, feminine costumes, the 
etiquette of kissing, the respective areas of beer, cider, perry, and 
gooseberry wine, crops and domestic animals, fish and fowl, cheese 
and cabbages. We learn that the Netherland ladies spoilt their teeth by 
excess of beer and butter, and indeed the prevalence of leprosy is ascribed 
not, as by the earlier traveller, the Spaniard Tafur, to bad fish, but to milk 
and butter. The employment of women in shops and churches, both in 
Germany and France, surprised the diarist; he was even shaved by a 
woman and quite comfortably. German honesty compared very favour- 
ably with that of France, where the lower classes are given the vilest 
character. Antonio was, indeed, shocked by the contrast between rich 
and poor in France, and is sarcastic on the rollicking and irresponsible 
life which is the corollary of being born a gentleman. Dr. Pastor notices 
that Antonio’s account of the general civilisation and especially the 
religious devotion, of Germany, both Upper and Lower, confirms Janssen’s 
view of the period immediately preceding the Reformation. It may 
be remembered however that he travelled under exceptional circum- 
stances and in unexceptionable company. The cardinal was doubtless 
not taken to see the mixed bathing which scandalised other foreign 
visitors, nor is there any mention of the national curse of drunkenness. 
Yet there can be no question as to the superiority of public worship in 
Germany and the Netherlands to the practice of Italy, while civilisation 
in general seems to be on a higher plane than in France, with the sole 
exception of cookery. 

The cardinal necessarily moved in the highest circles, and Antonio 
consequently saw every distinguished person within measurable distance 
of his itinerary. At Innsbruck he describes the two girls whose fortunes 
were to be so closely united, Mary of Austria and Anne of Hungary. 
Jakob Fugger himself acted as cicerone to his magnificent palace and 
chapel at Augsburg; Sickingen, by way of contrast, was met at Mainz. 
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An interview with the emperor Maximilian had been intended, but this 
was frustrated by the news of Charles’s immediate departure from 
Middelburg. Here the cardinal arrived just in time to see him off for 
Spain. Antonio adds to the well-known portraits a description of the 
long, pale, thin face, with the mouth open, if he did not take care to keep 
it shut. There was however much grace and dignity of expression ; the 
figure was fine, and the leg incomparable. The cardinal as an expert 
reported favourably on his riding; his piety and sobriety are also the 
objects of favourable comment. With Charles was his aunt Margaret, 
not ugly, but of great and truly imperial presence, lightened by a pretty 
smile ; his beautiful sister Eleanor, her would-be suitor, the gallant Count 
Palatine Frederick, and Pescara, future victor of Pavia. A month later 

"Antonio saw Francis I, his queen, and his mother ; the former small, 
ugly, and deformed ; the latter lively, rosy, and ‘ excellent stuff for another 
ten years. The king’s infidelities were already notorious, but his 
behaviour towards his wife considerate. He is described as largely made, 
active, gay, and most agreeable, but critics found his nose over large, 
and his legs too thin for so massive a body. Most interesting, perhaps, 
of all Antonio’s interviews was that with Leonardo da Vinci near Amboise, 
who showed the party three of his pictures. But, alas, his hand was 
paralysed, and he could no longer paint, though he could still design and 
was an admirable teacher. When a little later Antonio visited Milan, he 
found the ‘ Last Supper ’ already spoiled by damp and by some neglect, 
only some twenty-two years after it was painted. Leonardo’s pictures 
were not the only chefs-d’euvre that Antonio saw just made or in the 
making. In the workshops of Innsbruck he had admired several of the 
bronze statues for Maximilian’s monument, and at Brussels the tapestries 
for the Sistine Chapel. 

No short sketch can do justice to the interest of this find, on which 
Dr. Pastor must be heartily congratulated. The introduction is an addi- 
tion to its value. This contains a short biography of the cardinal of 
Aragon, an appreciation of the importance of Antonio’s journal, and a 
comparison with that of other travellers, especially Tafur, Rozmital, and 
Aeneas Sylvius. Then follows a very full analysis, almost amounting to 
a translation, of the text. Unfortunately Dr. Pastor thought himself 
limited by the object of the series to which this volume belongs, and 
consequently the commentary, when Antonio enters France, becomes 
very slight. Fuller notes here would have been very welcome: for in- 
stance, on the bibliography of Chateau Gaillon, of which Antonio’s 
account is perhaps the earliest and the fullest, until the description of 
the duc de Luynes when this extravagant monument of Cardinal 
Amboise’s splendour was near its miserable end. E. ARMSTRONG. 


Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the reign of Henry VIII 
preserved in the Record Office, the British Museum, and elsewhere in 
England. Arranged and catalogued by James Garrpner, C.B., LL.D., 
and R. H. Bropre. Vol. XIX. Pts. I. and Il. (H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1903, 1905.) 


THE nineteenth volume of this series covers the whole of the year 1544, 
and is thus on very much the same scale as its immediate predecessors. 
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The bulk of the papers deal with the joint invasion of France by Henry 
VIII and Charles V, the capture of Boulogne, the Peace of Crépy and 
the subsequent recriminations between the quondam allies. There is not 
much material here to modify the general outline of the political history 
of the year ; for the cream of the English State Papers were printed 
in extenso by the old Record Commission seventy years ago, and the 
recent Calendar of Spanish State Papers has already supplemented them 
from the archives of Vienna, Brussels, and Simancas. The papers pub- 
lished for the first time in this volume deal for the most part with 
commissariat arrangements with the Regent of the Netherlands and 
similar administrative details, Next to the French war, the attacks 
upon Scotland occupy most space, but here the ground has been covered 
even more completely by the Hamilton Papers published by the Scottish ° 
government. The value of this Calendar depends upon three things : 
first, it brings all sources, published and unpublished, together in one 
collection; secondly, it provides more accurate versions of previously 
published documents; and thirdly it supplies a mass of unpublished 
details relating to financial history, to biography, and to local history. 
The grants especially should be invaluable to the authors of the 
Victoria County History, and provide excellent material for tracing the 
rise of the landed gentry who made so much of English history in the 
succeeding centuries. 

The corrective value of these volumes has reference mainly to the 
Spanish Calendar, and the corrections of detail number several score. 
A good deal more than detail is involved, even if under detail we 
include such emendation as dating a document ‘ April ’ instead of ‘ August’ 
(vol. i. p. 865). There are various instances in which the Spanish 
Calendar omits without indication or reason the greater and more im- 
portant part of a document. Thus, in pt. ii. no. 105, the earlier version 
stops short one third of the way through the abridgement as printed by 
Dr. Gairdner ; and on pp. 392-4 of the same part he prints two pages of 
abstract omitted from the Spanish Calendar. It is a pity his commission 
is limited to documents already transcribed and in England; for a fresh 
search at Simancas and elsewhere would certainly produce a mass of 
documents hitherto neglected. The additions to, and corrections of, 
biography are too numerous to be catalogued ; but it may be mentioned 
that the Bishop of Bangor’s imprisonment in the Marshalsea (pt. i. 
no. 1035 [140]) is not noted in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
There is a correction of Ruding on the debasement of the coinage (pt. i. 
pp. li-liv), and an interesting letter from Dr. Coxe on Prince Edward’s 
education (ii. 726) seems to have escaped even the indefatigable 
John Gough Nichols. Paget’s remarks (ii. 689) on the advantage 
of a benevolence, viz. that ‘it did not grieve the common people,’ is 
worth recalling as a reason for that form of taxation ; and his statement 
that a subsidy would produce 100,000/. shows that its value was greater 
at that time than has often been imagined. A benevolence he estimates 
at between 50,000/. and 60,000/. There are some useful accounts of 
the Court of Augmentations (pt. ii. no. 328) ; they would be more useful if 
the items given could be added up to agree with the sum total of payments, 
which is stated at 225,000/., whereas the items only come to 75,000/. 
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This perhaps justifies Mr. Herbert Fisher’s statement (p. 469) that ‘an 
estimate of the revenues of the Court of Augmentations was unobtainable.’ 
Students of folk-lore (and the weather) will be interested in Wotton’s 
account of ‘a prognostication which old women in Ducheland keep for 
gospel, viz. that whensoever it raineth at Processi et Martiniani, the 
which is the third day of July [it would correspond to the 13th in the 
reformed calendar], then it must needs rain forty days after—a foolish 
rule, but often proved true.’ And grammatical purists will grieve to note 
(ii. 274) a split infinitive which looks as though it came from the 
sixteenth century and not from Dr. Gairdner. Perhaps it is one of the 
rare lapses in this Calendar. We have only observed some half a dozen 
trifles beyond those noted in the ‘ Errata.’ ‘Dermonde’ stands for 
‘ Desmonde’ (i. no. 542), ‘ Tynlithquo’ for ‘ Linlithgow’ (i. no. 664), 
‘ Vrevins’ for ‘ Vervins ’ (i. 929), ‘Carsington ’ for ‘ Garsington ’ (ii. 77) ; 
and ‘ Sir Thomas Goordenne (?) ’ is Sir Thomas Cawarden, or Carden, as 
his name is printed just above (ii. no. 334). This Calendar maintains its 
reputation as the best edited series of documents published in England 
or abroad. A. F. Potiarp. 


George Buchanan : a Memorial, 1506-1906. Edited by D. A. Minar. 
(St. Andrews: University Press. London: Nutt. s.a.) 

George Buchanan: Glasgow Quatercentenary Studies, 1906. Edited by 
GrorGE Netuson. (Glasgow: MacLehose. 1907.) 


Bots St. Andrews and Glasgow held celebrations in 1906 in honour of 
George Buchanan, and to that we owe these two collections of studies on 
various aspects of his life and writings. In scholarship the Glasgow 
volume is on the whole the superior. The preparation of the St. Andrews 
volume was entrusted to the university students, under the editorship of 
Mr. D. A. Millar, who thus quaintly excuses differences of method in the 
articles (p. viii): ‘There may at times seem incongruities in this treat- 

ment, but it is to be remembered that the truth was only sought. Not 
after all are there any real collisions of opinion.’ Variety of treatment, 
even difference of opinion, we should expect, but not discrepancies of fact. 
Evidently all the writers had not at hand the latest results of Buchanan 
research. This is the less excusable since the editor, by sending the 
contributors each other’s proofs, could have afforded them the opportunity 
of correcting statements of more than doubtful accuracy—for example, 
about Buchanan’s departure from Scotland in 1539 and his stay in 
Portugal (pp. 21, 30, 58, 123). 

The first article in the St. Andrews volume discusses Buchanan’s 
ancestry. The traditional claim of descent from the royal duke of Albany 
and from the Lennox earls is, on the evidence of documents, held by 
Sir Archibald C. Lawrie to be erroneous. The assumed descent has been 
regarded as partly explaining Buchanan’s attitude to Queen Mary after 
Darnley’s murder (pp. 80, 81). Sir Archibald considers it an irresistible 
inference that Buchanan’s greatgrandfather was illegitimate—this 
however is combated in the Glasgow volume, p. 526—and says that 
perhaps the quatercentenary celebrations should have been in 1907. 
The editor declares positively for 1907 (p. vii). In truth the year of 
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Buchanan's birth is uncertain. The Vita Sua gives 1506 circa Kalen- 
das Februarias; but whether that is the old computation or the new 
remains doubtful (compare the Glasgow volume, p. xii, note). Two 
articles in French, abridged from a monograph by Professor de la Ville 
de Mirmont, throw fresh light on Buchanan’s sojourn in Bordeaux. It 
is now clear that he was still there in 1543; but the conjecture (p. 41) 
that he did not leave till after Grammont’s death in 1544 is disproved 
by his own declaration to the Portuguese Inquisition, Sub finem anni 
1548 Luteciam profectus sum (p. 896). In the records of Bordeaux circa 
1570 mention is made of students from Scotland, and it is inferred that 
Buchanan’s influence induced fathers to send their sons to study under 
his old friend Elie Vinet. Bordeaux in those days carried on a busy 
wine trade with Scotland, and the wine ships conveyed letters between 
Buchanan and Vinet. 

Undoubtedly the most important contribution is ‘Buchanan in 
Portugal,’ by Senhor Henriques, who some years ago discovered the 
records of his trial before the Inquisition, and who published, in Decem- 
ber 1906, George Buchanan in the Lisbon Inquisition. His discoveries 
are extremely valuable, and enable us to replace several conjectures by 
facts. Various theories were started to explain why Buchanan was 
denounced to the Inquisition. One theory attributed his accusation to 
the vengeance of the Franciscans, another to the desire of the Jesuits to 
possess the college at Coimbra, a third to the enmity of Cardinal Beaton. 
Beaton however was murdered three years before the Portuguese com- 
missioners were appointed, in October 1549, to inquire ‘into the life and 
conduct of the Coimbra professors, both Portuguese and foreign. As we 
now see the accusation originated simply in the private malice of Diogo 
de Gouvéa, who was deposed from the headship of the college when 
Buchanan and the others arrived. The records also show that the 
professors were notorious, some for lying, some for gross immorality, 
some for turbulent conduct, as threatening to murder one another, fighting 
duels, &c. But no charge of vice or turbulence was brought against 
Buchanan, a fact of importance in regard to the reality, or the artificiality, 
of his erotic poetry written in Portugal.' It is curious that the record of 
his first examination, 18 August 1550, makes him fifty-five years of 
age, ten years too old.2, When again examined he requested writing 
materials, and after two days handed in a sworn statement of his move- 
ments, opinions, and associates from his leaving Scotland in 1589 to his 
arrival in Portugal in 1547. This document, written in firm and distinct 
penmanship, is of much value for a part of his life previously obscure. 
We have, for example, a fresh account of the circumstances leading up 
to his departure from Scotland. His quarrel with the Franciscans began 
when he criticised Scottish judicial procedure in capital cases, particularly 
for heresy. Their hostility was increased by the satires he wrote against 
them, partly at the instigation of James V. Having already made an 
enemy of one of the king’s mistresses, Buchanan found her and the 
ecclesiastical authorities leagued against him. Three courtiers commis- 

1 See his verses ‘ In Leonoram,’ the second piece in his Iambon Liber. 


* So Henriques here ; but in his Lisbon volume he twice (preface, p. iii, and text, 
p. 1) makes Buchanan state his age as ‘ about forty-five years.’ 
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sioned to investigate his orthodoxy were the lady’s intimate friends. 
After a protracted examination he was detained, or at least he stayed, 
all night in the house of the king’s secretary. Postridie rex me iussit 
in hospitium meuwm liberum abire cum bona spe fore pollicitus omnium 
praeteritorum veniam (p. 385). Thinking that if Buchanan fled to 
England, and pretended it was to escape religious persecution, he might ad- 
vantageously play the spy, James sent a courtier to bid him make off quasi 
clam elapsus essem, says Buchanan. He cites as evidence of the king’s 
goodwill that pursuers were not despatched till too late to overtake him. 
The Vita Sua gives a different reason for his departure: per amicos ex 
Aula certior factus se peti et Cardinalem Betonium a Rege pecunia vitam 
eius mercari, elusis custodibus in Angliam contendit. But that work, 
we must remember, is not certainly Buchanan’s. In his History 
(book xiv.) he says, sopitis custodibus, per cubiculi fenestram evaserat, 
which does not necessarily contradict the statement made to the Inquisi- 
tion. The king, to conceal his plan, may have placed guards round the 
hospitium, but with orders to shut their eyes to Buchanan’s escape. 
The many ingenious conjectures identifying the characters in his 
Baptistes are now shown to be wrong; for he says (pp. 394-5), meam 
sententiam de Anglis explicavi, in ea tragoedia quae est de Io. Baptista, 
in qua quantum materiae similitudo patiebatur, mortem et accusationem 
Thomae Mori repraesentavi, et speciem tirannidis illius temporis ob 
oculos posui. Two pages of the statement are given in facsimile, and 
the whole is printed as an appendix with notes and emendations, which 
are not always happy. For example, Henriques’s reading destiuissent has 
been changed to destituissent (p. 384). The facsimile (plate ii.) discloses 
the true reading desciwissent, which gives perfect sense. A note couched 
in curious English brands a passage as ‘ quite corrupt’ (p. 399). The 
facsimile (plate iii.) shows no corruption.* Senhor Henriques, in the 
course of his researches, was much impressed by Buchanan’s coolness 
and prudence when under trial, and by his steadfastness in refusing to 
denounce others to the Inquisition. 

Other interesting articles are those on Buchanan’s connexion with 
Crossraguel Abbey, on his political treatise De Iwre Regni apud Scotos, 
and on his Latin. In the last Professor Lindsay’s scholarship and good 
sense are equally conspicuous. The portraits of Buchanan and the 
bibliography of his writings are excellently handled by Mr. J. Maitland 
Anderson. Several of the other papers might well have been omitted to 
allow Mr. Anderson space to discuss fully the text and the authorship of 
the Vita Sua, a question now rendered more puzzling by the Inquisition 
discoveries. The translations in the second half of the volume are not 
of permanent value. 

The Glasgow volume, admirably edited by Dr. Neilson, opens with 
Principal Lindsay’s fine oration, delivered at the celebrations, which 
graphically portrays the historical setting and the salient features of 
Buchanan’s career. Important papers describe his connexion with the 

* The misunderstanding has arisen simply because a footnote by Buchanan 
describing some satiric pictures has, in printing, been incorporated in the text. The 
original Latin, left as a footnote and with a colon after the first word, means ‘ The 
pictures were (1) A comparison, &c. . . . (2) The Resurrection, &c. ...’ 
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Glasgow grammar school, translations of his History, the music of his 
Psalms, and the marginalia in his books. We cannot admit the claim 
(p. 891) that the marginalia prove his Greek scholarship equal to his 
Latin. Mr. McKechnie’s learned and lucid paper on the contemporary 
and the permanent value of the De Iwre reaches this conclusion :— 


Buchanan’s original contribution to political science would thus seem to 
consist in the extreme and unguarded form in which he enunciated the doctrine 
of tyrannicide, while his independence of mind is shown by his attitude of 
aloofness from those conceptions of the proper relations of church and state 
that were current among his Presbyterian contemporaries (p. 276). 


From external and internal evidence Mr. J. T. T. Brown infers the 
Miltonic authorship of the 1642 translation of the Baptistes, an inference 
denied on the same evidence by Mr. Bayne in the St. Andrews volume. 
Dr. Neilson has written a masterly dissertation to prove that the 
Franciscanus, though first published in 1566, was substantially in its 
present form as early as 1538, and to show how it illuminates, and is 
illuminated by, contemporary history. For the Franciscanus, as well as 
the Palinodes, 


makes reference, explicit enough for unmistakable identification, to matter of 
current history, and particularly to contemporary or recent tales of scandal or 
imposture which had made and were to make no small play in the literature 
recording the Lutheran movement (pp 297-8). 


Dr. Neilson buttresses his conclusions by means of Senhor Henriques’s 
discoveries, and indicates how Buchanan’s poems may yield much his- 
torical and biographical material. Mr. Carruthers contributes an ex- 
cellent article on the portraits, and Dr..David Murray an invaluable 
bibliography. In Ruddiman’s 1715 edition the ten pages containing the 
‘Admonitioun’ were suppressed after printing. Some copies however 
have it inserted, but printed in different type and occupying only five 
pages. Two copies lie before us as we write, one with the ‘ Admonitioun,’ 
the other without; and both having a separate title-page, dated 1714, for 
‘Pars Altera’ of the poems. 

In conclusion we would note an omission occurring in both volumes : 
there is no special article on Buchanan and education. Now with him 
‘the love of education was not merely a virtue but a passion, early 
conceived and never abandoned ;’‘ and of his three pre-eminent distinc- 
tions Principal Lindsay places greatness as a teacher first. In education 
Buchanan was many-sided: he was university lecturer, private tutor to 
prince and peer, principal of a college, reorganiser of university. education 
and of the teaching of Latin. He might also be claimed as a supporter of 
the higher education of women. In regard to his translation of Linacre’s 
Latin Grammar one point seldom noticed is his inclusion of the method 
of instruction outlined for Mary Tudor by the Spanish scholar Vives. 
This method Buchanan highly esteemed: he employed it in teaching, 
and its influence may be traced in his scheme for St. Andrews. It would 
have been of interest too if we had been told something of the use of 


* Dict. of Nat. Biog. s. v. 5 Glasgow volume, p. 23. 
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Buchanan’s works in Scottish schools. A hint oceurs® in Principal Sir 
James Donaldson’s reminiscences of his school days in Aberdeen, where, 
as Professor Masson? and others tell us, the tradition survived till some 
fifty years ago of teaching Latin by means of Buchanan’s Psalms. 

Like many memorial volumes these include hackneyed matter and 
matter of transient importance ; but their new facts and new setting of 
old facts render them valuable to students of sixteenth-century life and 
thought. W. Morison. 


Calendar of Venetian State Papers. 1607-1610; 1610-1618 ; edited by 
Horatio F. Brown. 1613-1615; edited by A. B. Hinns. (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1904-1907.) 


TxE chief value of these volumes consists in the light which they throw 
upon the foreign policy and foreign trade of England during the period 
covered. For domestic affairs they are less valuable, though they eluci- 
date some important questions, and sometimes illustrate points in the 
political history of the time or aspects of its social development. The 
policy of James I towards the English catholics and his treatment of 
priests and recusants are copiously dealt with in the Venetian despatches 
because those topics were of particular interest to a catholic power. The 
financial measures of James and the different expedienis by which Salis- 
bury strove to fill the deficit in the king’s revenue are another subject 
upon which much information is supplied. Giustinian estimated that 
the new impost on exports and imports levied in 1608 would bring in 
upwards of 400,000 crowns a year, adding ‘so great is the wealth of this 
nation that they do not seem to be felt.’! Foscarini, his successor, was 
struck by the splendour and extravagance of the English nobility, and, 
after visiting Belvoir, described the earl of Rutland as living like a 


sovereign.? A journey to Scotland increased the impression of the 
wealth of England. 


Four things in particular have struck me as being especially worthy of 
notice. First, that in the 420 miles which I have traversed in my journey 
from London to the frontiers of this realm, I have not seen a single portion of 
unfruitful land. Second, that every eight or ten miles I have found a city, or 
at least a town, comparable to the good ones of Italy. Third, a number of 
navigable rivers, including the Thames, the Trent, and the Severn, which in 
their long course to the sea widen toa mile or more. Fourth, I might have 
said first, a quantity of most beautiful churches, so numerous as to pass belief. 
The kingdom is most rich in the fertility of the soil, and by its extensive 
commerce with all parts of the world. 


Foscarini counted forty-three large ships in the harbour of Bristol and 
ninety-eight in that of Newcastle. What also struck him was the loyalty 
and peaceableness of the people. 


The devotion of the subjects for their king is remarkable, because they 
recognise the riches and ample liberty which they enjoy from him, paying no 
imaginable charge, and governing their towns by a chief elected by themselves 
whom they call mayor, and other assistants called aldermen. I have not come 


® St. Andrews volume, pp. 463-4. 7 Macmillan’s Magazine, ix. 235. 
* Cal. 1607-10, pp. 143, 145. ? Cal. 1610-13, p. 411. 
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across a single paid soldier in the whole country, which increases the great 
estate of the king, as he is not obliged to spend except as he pleases or desires.* 


About the king himself, his sayings, his doings, and his character, 
these volumes contain a mass of detailed information. The general 
impression produced, at first favourable, becomes less so with advancing 
years. His popularity was steadily diminishing. The ambassadors, who 
spoke of him at first as an ‘admirably prudent prince’ who knew his 
own interest and the interests of England, ended by wondering at his 
astonishing credulity, and comparing the strength of his language with 
the weakness of his acts. The history of the libels against the king and 
the king’s own controversial writings illustrate his inordinate vanity and 
sensitiveness. Digby’s attempt when he was ambassador at Madrid to 
get Scioppius assassinated for composing a book against James shows 
how far a servant who wished to please his sovereign was prepared to go.‘ 
In foreign policy the marriage negotiations with Tuscany, Savoy, and 
France are of particular interest, more especially those with Savoy 
which James sought to reconcile with Mantua and Venice and to protect 
against Spain. As Mr. Hinds points out, the Venetian despatches during 
1613 and 1614 


give the impression that the king was far more strongly anti-Spanish than he is 
generally credited with being, even ata time when he is usually represented as being 
completely under the influence of Sarmiento and desirous of obtaining a Spanish 
bride for his son. His steady policy in Europe was to build up a league of all 
the powers threatened by the overweening greatness of the Austro-Spanish 


house, and to resist the Spanish idea of a catholic world state. He hoped in this 
way to divert the Spaniards from schemes of further aggrandisement, and 
compel them to think only of their own affairs. He told Foscarini that Spain was 
great enough, and he could not and would not permit her to become greater. . . . 
Under the circumstances, it seems astonishing that James should have effected 
so little. He had a policy both simple and direct, and his friends and allies 
were more than ready to help him to carry it out, yet he never did a thing to 
render them efficient help or to check the advancement of the Spanish-Austrian 
house. . . . In his place a capable man might have occupied a more command- 
ing position in Europe than had been enjoyed by any British sovereign. James 
frittered away his opportunities, and, what is more, he did so with his eyes 
open.° 


Mr. Hinds holds that Mr. Gardiner antedated the commencement of 
Sarmiento’s great influence over James, and adduces evidence from 
Venetian despatches to prove that the tales of the systematic corruption 
which Sarmiento is said to have practised in England were not ‘idle stories,’ 
but substantially correct statements.® 

Another point which these despatches bring out is the growth of that 
commercial rivalry between the English and the Dutch, which exerted so 
much influence in later years. The Venetian ambassadors noted its rise. 
Giustinian described the English government in 1608 as pleased at 
anything which hindered the conclusion of peace between Holland and 
Spain, ‘ because they fear that the growing power and commerce of the 
Dutch by sea will eventually seriously damage the trade of England.’ 


* Cal. 1613-15, p. 40. * Ibid. pp. 103, 109. 
5 Ibid. pp. xxvii-xxx. * Ibid. p. xix. 
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King James knew that if the trade to the Indies were thrown open to 
the Dutch the trade and the revenue of England would diminish, and the 
ambassador prophesied that the United Provinces would become a ‘ great 
and notable power.” The growth of Dutch influence in Turkey and of 
Dutch trade in the Levant is shown by the papers in this Calendar. 
Foscarini reports in April 1612 that 

it is feared that as the Dutch have begun to trade in almost all parts of the 
Mediterranean they will absorb the whole traffic, as they are content with very 
moderate gains; their ships are light and do not cost half as much as English 
ships cost; owing to their lightness and the skill of their crews they can sail with 
half the number of hands, and so though they last a shorter time, they can 
offer freights at half the price of an English ship.* 


As marked almost as the growth of Dutch was the decline of Venetian 
trade. The commerce of Venice was now carried largely in Flemish 
bottoms, and though there were several English houses at Venice, Zante, 
and Cephalonia, there was only one Venetian merchant residing at 
London in 1615 instead of the numbers there used to be. The informa- 
tion which these Venetian papers supply as to English trade in the 
Levant and English diplomacy at Constantinople is the more valuable 
since the documentary evidence already published on those subjects is 
very meagre. In 1607 Henry Lello, the late English ambassador at 
Constantinople, passed through Venice on his return to England, and 
gave the Doge an account of the condition of Turkey.'° There is much 
in the following volumes on Lello’s successors, Sir Thomas Glover— 
‘that red boar of an English ambassador,’ as the Capudan Pasha called 
him—and Paul Pindar, who was a much milder-mannered diplomatist. 
Mediterranean trade in general was seriously hampered by the pirates who 
swarmed in the Mediterranean. Amongst them Englishmen had an 
evil pre-eminence. It was not easy to distinguish a merchantman from 
a privateer. The Venetian government told Sir Henry Wotton that 
ships often sailed from England with but a small cargo of goods; ‘ this 
they barter, but they do not neglect any opportunity of plundering, and 
are at one and the same time merchants and privateers.’ ‘This nation,’ 
wrote Correr to the Venetian senate, commenting on the rapid voyage 
made by an English ship, 


is wont to navigate with. great security, because apart from their seamanship 
they fit out their vessels excellently, and never let themselves be tempted to 
take such cargo as would hamper the navigation of the vessel, or hinder them 
from fighting if occasion offered. 


It was therefore easy to convert a trading voyage into a piratical one. 
Of the most famous of the professional pirates of the period, John Ward, 
an exact description is given in a paper which the Venetian government 
sent to its ambassador in England, based on the evidence of an English 
sailor who knew him. In 1608 Ward was about fifty-five years of age. 
Very short, with little hair, and that quite white; bald in front; swarthy 

face and beard; speaks little, and almost always swearing. Drunk from 
morn till night. Most prodigal and plucky. Sleeps a great deal, and often on 

7 Cal. 1607-10, pp. 110, 195, 204. § Cal. 1610-13, p. 333. 

* Cal. 1613-15, p. 471. © Cal. 1607-10, p. 34. 

3Fr2 
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board when in port.. The habits of a thorough salt. A fool and an idiot out of 
his trade,'! 


There are many matters of minor interest upon which these papers 
throw light. Readers of Comus will remember the letter from Sir 
Henry Wotton to Milton, in which the ex-ambassador advised the poet to 
be careful what he said whilst he was in Italy if he valued his safety. 
Three cases of the arrest by the Inquisition of the tutors of young 
Englishmen travelling in that country are referred to in one of Mr. 
Brown’s prefaces. The case of one of them, Mr. Mole, tutor to Lord 
Roos, who is said to have been thirty years a prisoner, is the most 
remarkable.'? Evelyn's account of the danger he was in at Milan in 
1646, and Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s narrative of his visit to Rome, 
are examples of the caution which ordinary English travellers were 
obliged to observe. 

In conclusion, it is only necessary to say that both editors have done 
their work carefully. Mr. Brown’s index to the volume for 1610-18 is 
open to the criticism that it is much too long and too detailed, being 
almost a small calendar in itself. Mr. Hinds avoids this mistake, and 
reduces his to a reasonable compass. C. H. Friern. 


The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century. By Hersert L. 
Oscoop, Ph.D. 3vols. (New York: Macmillan. 1904-1907.) 


THE great reputation which Professor Osgood holds among those 
interested in American history receives abundant justification from the 
work on the seventeenth-century colonies, which has now reached com- 
pletion. No apology is needed for having deferred a review of the first 
two volumes, because the history requires to be considered as a whole: 
its aim throughout being to treat the subject from a double aspect. 
The intention is to point out ‘in some connected way how the Atlantic, 
so to speak, was institutionally bridged.’ ‘Colonisation,’ he writes, 


at least in modern times, means the reproduction of dependencies. In the 
study of the process of colonisation attention must be fixed not only upon the 
colony or dependency itself, but on the relations which it bears to the parent 
community or state whence it sprang. The nature of colonies themselves, 
and of the historical process which gives rise to them, suggest the main divisions 
of the subject. ‘ 


It is the concluding volume of the work, which deals with the history 
of British colonial administration, so far as it affected the American 
colonies, that the English reader will find the most valuable. Historical 
continuity is indeed preserved by emphasising the fact that the move- 
ments from chartered to royal governments—in other words, from a dis- 
connected and casual colonial policy to one systematically based on 
imperial lines—went on pari passu with the progress of the century ; 
though even here the inconsistencies and hesitations of English methods 
lead sometimes to inevitable confusion and difficulty. E.g. who that 
has studied colonial history but must admit that Shaftesbury was 
among the foremost of his time in his views on colonial policy? 


" Cal. 1607-10, pp. 58, 140, 269. 12 Ibid. pp. xxxvi, 167. 
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Inasmuch however as he was the founder of a proprietary colony, he 
merely figures in these volumes in that capacity. Again, the proprietary 
colony of Pennsylvania takes its birth when, according to the general 
theory, the opposite principle had gained the day. 

The first two volumes do not of course need justification. Apart from 
the absence of ‘an institutional history of the American colonies,’ the 
careful and fresh use made of the original authorities would in any case 
make them valuable. At the same time, both in his account of Virginia 
as a proprietary colony, and of the corporate colonies of New England, 
Mr. Osgood is of necessity often covering ground which has become fairly 
familiar. Moreover it must be confessed that its attitude of philosophic 
detachment, its obvious impatience of popular shibboleths, and its austere 
style make the history sometimes difficult reading. ‘Nevertheless one 
soon realises that the volumes well repay close study. Anyone who has 
followed, for any portion of the work, the track of the original authorities 
here dealt with, will put no less confidence in the rendering of that 
portion for which he cannot vouch from personal ‘investigation. 

Mr. Osgood combines in a remarkable degree the quality of patient 
research and a mastery of numerous details with the power of philo- 
sophic generalisation. The whole history of English colonial policy in 
the seventeenth century is epitomised in the following passage : 


But the statement that Randolph was Mason’s agent contained only a 
fraction of the truth. It is true that in this, as in all cases of governmental 
action, private interests bore a share. Mason and Gorges were seeking their 
rights through an appeal to the crown. But the more important fact in the 
case was this, that the crown was using the appeal of Mason and Gorges as 
a means by which to lead or force the colonies of New England into closer 
relations with itself. Since the time of their settlement they had existed under 
a system of separatism and of de facto self-government, which was inconsistent 
with the main trend of events subsequent to the Restoration. Had they been 
colonies of the Greek city type, they could hardly have been more self-centred 
or independent of the metropolis. But in reality the British colonial system, 
like that of all other modern nations, was‘Roman and feudal, that is, provincial 
in character, and with the Restoration the forces, which were moulding it after 
this model, came permanently into operation. ‘They came necessarily and at 
once into conflict with the democratic and separatist tendencies‘which were 
inherent in colonial life. The cedtral thread of our colonial history is to be 
found in that conflict. It did not occasion a resort to arms until the final stage 
was reached. But it was none the less a struggle, fought out in office, council- 
house, and legislature ; through orders, instructions, correspondence, and legal 
opinions; through speeches of governors and addresses of legislatures; by 
appointments, removals, appropriations and .the withholding of appropriations ; 
by conferences and dissolutions and new elections—in short, through all the 
twists and turns of executive and legislative action, prolonged through a century 
and repeated in nearly twenty distinct jurisdictions. 


Again, by no previous writer has the meaning of the mercantile 
system been more fully brought out. Its 


principle, as applied to the colonies, rested upon a tremendous assumption. 
The policy presupposed the existence of a high degree of both political and 
social unity as the condition of its success. In this case the two conditions 
were very imperfectly realised. The policy itself was therefore in the nature of 
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an experiment, and its history reveals a prolonged and only partially successful 
struggle against heavy odds. 


In this portion of his work Mr. Osgood has had the assistance of Mr. G. L. 
Beer, whose labours on this subject have already given valuable results. 
Even before that béte noire of the American historian, Edward Randolph, 
Mr. Osgood remains unmoved. He is not, of course, guilty of the paradox 
of seeking to whitewash him ; but ‘ the student is compelled to admit in 
general, though perhaps not in all its details, the truth of his indictment’ 
(with regard to the Navigation Acts). ‘The course which Massachusetts 
pursued may have been in the interest of civilisation, but loyal it was 
not. It pushed the claims of the local jurisdiction to such lengths as to 
amount to practical nullification.’ Of Governor Dongan of New York it 
is finely said that he ‘ thought and acted continentally.’ While recognising 
to the full all that can be advanced on behalf of, English interference, 
Mr. Osgood at the same time notes the dangers resulting. - The colonial 
officials, who received their places directly from the king, might prove 
‘ defective-in character, inferior in ability, and indifferent to the needs 
and desires of those whose affairs they were set to administer. If that 
should prove to be the case, the substitution of royal provinces for 
chartered colonies would not materially strengthen the bond of union 
between the colonies and the mother country.’ 

It may be questioned whether Mr. Osgood does not somewhat over- 
rate the statesmanship of English public men in the seventeenth century. 
He admits that Charles II himself behaved on more than one occasion 
with singular folly ; but it is doubtful how far many were possessed of the 
far-reaching views with which they are here credited. Thus, Sir Joseph 
Williamson’s notebooks are mentioned with admiration ; but the notes 
culled from them in the Colonial Calendar also serve to illustrate the 
slovenly and haphazard methods of English official life. When, even in 
the case of the Acts of Trade, which had behind them the propelling 
force of the selfish interests of the great mercantile class, so little was 
accomplished, except on paper, it is not likely that when less pressing 

. matters were in question public men would look far ahead. The condi- 
tion of the British navy in the West Indies, as reported by the second Lord 
Willoughby, Stapleton, and others, was rot such as to inspire confidence 
in an administration under which such things were. Mr. Osgood is 
generally so accurate that a sentence in the preface to the last volume 
is puzzling. After explaining that the book is not a complete history of 
colonial administration because the island colonies, with Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia, are left out of account, he continues: ‘In the opinion 
of the British merchant and official the island colonies and the northern- 
most dominions appeared to be the most important.’ This was doubt- 
less true of the West Indies; but considering that Nova Scotia, though 
nominally an English possession from the time of the conquest by Sedg- 
wick till the treaty of Breda, was never a colony in any real sense of 
the word till long after the peace of Utrecht, and that during most of the 
years of the century. proposals were being constantly made to remove 
the settlers from Newfoundland in deference to the West Country fisher- 
men, it is impossible to say that these places were considered of more 
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importance than Virginia or New England. It is a point hardly worth 
noting, but Lord John Berkeley is not the correct description of John 
Lord Berkeley. Hua E. Ecerron. 


The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the late Lord Acton, 
LL.D. Edited by A. W. Warp, Litt.D.,G. W. Prorasro, Litt.D., 
and Srantey Learnes, M.A. Vol. IV. ‘The Thirty Years’ War.’ 
(Cambridge: University Press. 1906.) 


Tuts volume, to which the great struggle between the forces of catho- 
licism and protestantism in Germany gives a name, has in reality two 
principal themes, the German contest, with which the histories of 
Scandinavia, France, Spain, and Holland quite easily connect themselves, 
and the battle in England between the parliament and the crown. The 
two histories have to be carried on side by side and the story of one to 
be dropped in order %o go on with the other, with a certain loss to 
continuity, though there is a corresponding,gain in bringing into 
prominence the points at which the one influenced the other. 

Seventeen writers have collaborated in the volume. The three editors 
between them have written more than one third of it, which makes for 
more unity of treatment than usually falls to the lot of history in joint 
enterprises. Historical students are to be congratulated on having here 
some hundred and fifty pages on the Thirty Years’ War from the pen 
of the Master of Peterhouse, based as it is also on Lord Acton’s valuable 
collection of pamphlets dealing with that period, an excellent catalogue 
of which, due to the aid of Miss A. M. Cooke, is included in the hundred 
and fifty pages and more of bibliography appended to the volume. Com- 
pared with Gindely, who has close on nine hundred pages in which 
to narrate events, Dr. Ward’s narrative gains by its conciseness in 
many cases, whileit skilfully explains every link in the often complicated 
chain of events, military or diplomatic, which determined the course of 
the war. It is not easy to make the intrigues and counter-intrigues 
of half a dozen or more electors or landgraves attractive; but the 
reader is left with a fairly clear idea of the guiding motives which 
determined their actions, which is the important thing. We may call 
attention to the clear and precise explanation of the origin of the 
French claims over Alsace which sprang from the treaty of Westphalia 
—so often vaguely stated in text-books of history. Mr. Leathes deals 
adequately in close on seventy pages with Richelieu and Mazarin. A wel- 
come feature of the book is formed by the two well-written chapters 
on the Vasa in Sweden and Poland (1560-1630) and the Scandinavian 
North (1559-1660), by Mr. W. F. Reddaway. Mr. Prothero’s account 
of the Constitutional Struggle in England (1625-1640) and the First Two 
Years of the Long Parliament is less interesting. The chapters on the 
First Civil War (1642-7) and Presbyterians and Independents (1645- 
1649) he writes in conjunction with Colonel E. M. Lloyd, and the 
description of the military operations of the Civil War has thus the 
advantage of expert assistance. Major Hume resumes his lively narrative 
of the history of Spain from the previous volume in a chapter on Spain 
under Philip III and Philip IV, whilst the history of the papacy is con- 
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tinued by the late Dr. Moritz Brosch. A lucid chapter on Scotland 
from the accession of Charles I to the Restoration is contributed by 
the competent pen of Professor Hume Brown. Dr. Tanner is responsible 
for an important chapter on ‘ The Navy of the Commonwealth and the 
First Dutch War.’ Mr. Edmundson continues his excellent narrative of 
Dutch history in a chapter on Frederick Henry, Prince of Orange, the 
‘golden age’ of the United Provinces in many respects. Dr. W. A. Shaw 
contributes two chapters on the ‘ Westminster Assembly’ and ‘ The 
Commonwealth and Protectorate,’ dealing with the abortive attempts to 
make a new constitution for state and church respectively, and conse- 
quently somewhat dry in their matter but based on valuable original 
researches at the Record Office, particularly with regard to Common- 
wealth finance. Mr. Dunlop continues his impartial and temperate 
narrative of the history of Ireland in a chapter on Ireland from the 
Plantation of Ulster to the Cromwellian settlemgnt. Professor Firth 
gives an account of the crisis which in the end led to Monk’s inviting 
Charles II over in his chapter on the Anarchy and the Restoration, 
which puts Monk’s attitude in a clearer light. Professor Egerton writes 
a useful chapter on the transference of the colonial power to the United 
Provinces and England. M. Emile Boutroux writes with customary 
French lucidity on Descartes and Cartesianism, Mr. Horatio Brown 
a somewhat disproportionately detailed chapter on the Valtelline, and 
Mr. Clutton-Brock on the Fantastic School of English Poetry—not a 
literary movement which had much vital connexion with the history of 
the time. Doubtless Hobbes, though the Leviathan was published in 
1651, will find a place in the next volume. Certainly his theories of 
government are more relevant than the conceits of Donne. This is 
incontestably one of the most important, best written, and most homo- 
geneous of the volumes of the Cambridge Modern History that have 
appeared so far. W. E. Ruopes. 





John Locke; ses théories politiques et leur influence ‘en Angleterre. 
Par Cuartes Bastipe. (Paris: Leroux. 1907.) 


Tus volume falls into three parts, which are of about equal length. The 
first chapters describe the life of Locke; the middle section purports to 
give an account of his political theories, in connexion with older political 
theory and with contemporary politics; and the last sections deal with 
the results of his theories. The whole book is readable and interesting ; 
it gives evidence of careful study, and it contains some pieces of informa- 
tion which are not accessible elsewhere in so convenient a form. Its 
weakest point seems to be the one which might have been expected to be 
strongest, the actual account of Locke’s political theories. It is not only 
too short, but there is an absence of that exact and detailed criticism which 
would have gone to show in what respects the theory is really new. 
Dr. Bastide tells us that he is treating Locke as a type of his age. 
Undoubtedly there is much that is typical about Locke, though a man 
who inspired alternately so much hatred and such blind enthusiasm 
cannot well be taken as only typical. He has a double measure of the 
piety which distinguishes most, though not all, of the seventeenth-cen- 
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tury writers. He regards the form of government with which he is in 
sympathy as due to natural reason. He irritates us by the complacency 
with which he cites that natural reason as a justification for what we 
now know to have been accidental and temporary arrangements. He 
annoys us still more by his frequent use of the argumentum ad hominem, 
covering the weak points of his argument by the assertion that his 
opponents are at any rate in no better case. Yet we can hardly consider 
the greatness of Locke as due to the extent to which he is representative 
of histime. He had an honesty of purpose which is rare in philosophers, 
and not least rare in the century when he lived. No desire to round off 
a system ever prevents him from following out the thought of the moment 
to its conclusion. The resultis inevitable. There have been some critics 
who have admired the clearness of Locke’s writing; but theirs is a most 
unusual experience. Locke is, for most of us, one of the obscurest and 
most difficult of authors. His technical terms, frequently borrowed from 
other writers or from the current literature of his time, are used in shift- 
ing senses which almost defy analysis. We may feel sure that Locke 
deceived himself before he deceived his readers; but his readers have to 
beware none the less on that account. The difficulties involved in his 
conception of the state of nature and the state of war, the exact 
significance of his social contract, the contradictions to which his theories 
of property, of toleration, or of natural rights generally lead, have often 
been pointed out. The value of the second Treatise of Civil Government, 
as well as of the Essay concerning Human Understanding, consists much 
more in the many problems which it puts before the next generations of 
thinkers, than in any positive results at which it arrives. 

It would be unfair to give the impression that Dr. Bastide does not 
criticise Locke. He sometimes points out how, as regards particular 
parts of his view, Locke was affected by contemporary prejudices; he 
does not fail to call attention to certain inconsistencies. But surely, in 
the case of a difficult writer, criticism and exposition should assume the 
first place. A work on Locke’s political theories ought to leave no doubt 
in our minds as to what the purport of those political theories was. The 
absence of a sufficient analysis of Locke’s leading conceptions causes the 
book, useful and accurate as it is, to be lacking in logical clearness and 
in solidity. P. V. M. BENEcKE. 


Régne de Charles III d’ Espagne, 1759-1788. Par Francois Rousseau. 
(Paris: Plon. 1907.) 


Tuts biography of Charles III of Spain comes as sunynary, complement, 
and criticism of the two long lives of the Spanish king by Ferrer del Rio 
and Danvila y Collado, and to a certain extent does for his rule in Spain 
what Signor Schipa has recently done for his rule in Naples. Itisa 
work of original study and independent judgment. The writer has read 
and utilised almost all the modern books on the period : I notice hardly 
any omission except that of the useful Gobierno de senor rey Don 
Carlos III dada a luz por Don André Muriel (1889). He has also 
worked at the manuscript sources in the Bibliothéque Nationale, the 
archives at Madrid, the British Museum and the Record Office in London. 
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If he has discovered little that is new, we may reasonably infer that not 
much more is to be found ; and no one who knows the thoroughness of 
the work of the late Danvila y Collado will be surprised. 

Two points however in M. Rousseau’s work need special recognition. 
The first is his general view. He regards the reign of Charles III almost 
exclusively from the point of view of French influence. Spain seems to 
him throughout, with slight exceptions, at least from the death of 
Queen Amalia, to have been dominated by France. Charles yielded, he 
thinks, more and more to the political and intellectual forces which 
emanated from the neighbouring kingdom, and the chief work of 
his reign, good and bad alike, is due to this fact. I need not stay to 
criticise this theory. It will be sufficient to say that it hardly allows 
enough weight to the influence of either Wall or Tanucci. The former 
M. Rousseau seems somewhat to underrate; to the latter he does allow 
considerable share in the motive force of the reign, though he restricts his 
sphere, I am inclined to think, too closely to religion. Whatever may be 
the final judgment on M. Rousseau’s estimate of the French influences, 
it is well worth attentive consideration. 

The second special point of interest in his book is the very full treat- 
ment he gives to religious questions. His account of the Jesuit missions 
in South America, their constitution, their connexion with politics, and 
their destination is based on a thorough examination of the materials, 
which cover a very wide field. M. Rousseau has given equal care 
to the study of the causes of the expulsion of the Jesuits from Spain 
and of the persistent demand for their final suppression. His account 
of the negotiations at Rome is lucid as well as thorough. His view 
of the attitude of Ganganelli before his election, namely, that he did 
not pledge himself but gave what practically amounted to contradictory 
assurances, is probably correct. But the statement, though it has much 
contemporary authority and was accepted by Coxe, that he was elected 
by the combined influence of France and Spain, cannot, in view of the © 
evidence produced by Danvila y Collado, be accepted. M. Rousseau’s 
careful explanation of the hostile attitude of the religious orders, par- 
ticularly the Augustinians, and of the Spanish secular clergy, to the 
Jesuits, is an important piece of work. It should be observed, however, 
that he writes as a supporter of the society, and that a somewhat 
unnecessary introduction by the Abbé Alfred Baudrillart vehemently 
emphasises this view and denounces the ‘ brutal persécuteur des Jésuites 
et de Clément XIV,’ the Count of Floridablanca. 

Capable and clear in his treatment of political questions, M. Rousseau 
is also quick and epigrammatic in his appreciation of the social reforms 
of Charles III and of the literary, philosophic, and artistic tendencies of 
his age. His sketch of the work of Rafael Mengs is hardly adequate, but 
he is undoubtedly right in showing that the general literary and artistic 
work of the time in Spain was not original, or, where it was, was conducted 
on entirely wrong lines. The French influence here was wholly evil. 
The palaces of Madrid and la Granja were filled with the work of French 
artists, while the masterpieces of Velasquez and Murillo were left in 
neglect to dust and damp. There were national artists who towards the 
end of the reign led a reaction—Ramon de la Cruz and Sarzillo in their 
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different lines, and Goya, the one great original artist of the Revolutionary 
epoch ; but they came too late and stood almost alone. I may add that 
the analysis of Charles’s character and personal influence seems to me 
both acute and just. W. H. Hutton. 


The Irish Parliament, 1775, from an Official and Contemporary Docu- 
ment. Edited by Witn1am Hunt, M.A., D.Litt., President of the 
Royal Historical Society. (London: Longmans. 1907.) 


THE publication of this record of the arts of parliamentary manage- 
ment, as practised by a member of an administration whose ostensible 
object was the reform of abuses in the Irish parliamentary system, 
will be welcomed by students of the political history of Ireland, though it 
makes no great addition to our knowledge of the methods of Lord Har- 
court’s Irish government. Sir John Blaquiere’s ‘ List’ presents in a con- 
venient form facts which, though in the main to be found elsewhere, 
are not very accessible. The two volumes of the Harcourt Papers, 
containing the correspondence of Simon, first Earl Harcourt, as 
lord-lieutenant, are only part of a series of fourteen privately printed 
volumes; and therefore the fact that, as Dr. Hunt states, ‘another and 
somewhat similar list is printed in the Harcourt Papers’ is no sufficient 
objection to the independent publication of the present list. Neverthe- 
less it must be observed that, viewed as a contribution to historical know- 
ledge, the volume adds less than might be expected from a document 
introduced by Dr. Hunt. A comparison of the list now printed with 
that given in the Harcourt Papers shows, no doubt, that it contains 
some fresh matter ; but that matter is, pace Dr. Hunt, neither ‘so full nor 
so interesting’ as to make any real difference in the student’s or the 
historian’s appreciation of Irish politics under Lord Harcourt’s adminis- 
tration and Sir John Blaquiere’s management. The difference in date is 
no more than the difference between December 1772 and July 1775 ; 
and the state of the Irish house of commons did not materially differ 
within that period of just two and a half years. In both lists the 
minister is dealing with the same parliament and with a house of 
commons whose personnel had only been altered by a few casual 
vacancies. 

More useful than this list is Dr. Hunt’s introduction, which analyses 
clearly and concisely the Irish parliamentary system in the pre-Grattan 
parliament of the eighteenth century. It is meant, no doubt, for the 
general reader, to whom it will give a just notion of the methods by 
which successive viceroys strove to govern Ireland. .It may be regretted 
however that Dr. Hunt has dealt in so summary a fashion with the 
‘Undertakers.’ It is impossible to appreciate the policy which Towns- 
hend and Harcourt were instructed to carry out without understanding 
the operation of the system they sought to supersede. One of the most 
obscure episodes in Irish political history is the appointment of Lord 
Bristol by Lord Chatham in 1766, and that viceroy’s resignation in 1767, 
before he had even visited the seat of his government. No explanation 
has ever been forthcoming of the transactions hinted at by Lord Bristol’s 
mother, Lady Hervey, in a letter written immediately after her son’s 
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resignation. ‘Iam very sorry he [Lord Bristol] does not go [to Ireland], 
as I am pretty sure his administration would have been beneficial to that 
people and highly glorious to himself; as things were circumstanced, and 
the man who could and would have supported him in the noble plan 
that was formed was become unable to carry on business, he was, I think, 
in the right not to attempt it, unconnected as he was and is with 
any other minister.’! Evidently Bristol resigned because Chatham had 
become hors de combat and had retired to Bath. But what was ‘the 
noble plan that was formed’? Certainly it was not the ignoble policy 
subsequently represented by Townshend and Harcourt, which did no more 
than substitute bribery by the government according to the methods 
chronicled in Sir John Blaquiere’s list for bribery by the undertakers after 
the fashion so vigorously denounced by Lord Chesterfield in his letters 
to Bishop Chenevix. Dr. Hunt infers from the fact that one or two 
passages in the list are in the first person that the whole is Sir John 
Blaquiere’s composition. The inference hardly seems warranted. Noman 
of the world—and Blaquiere could certainly claim that character—would 
have written of himself the passages which refer to Blaquiere’s own 
actions. It seems more probable that the list was compiled by a sub- 
ordinate, and that the chief secretary interpolated observations of his 
own; but, as the list exists only in an official transcript, this point 
cannot be authoritatively determined. C. Lirron Faukriner. 


Marie-Caroline, Reine des Deux Siciles (1768-1814). Par ANDRE 
Bonnerons. (Paris: Perrin. 1905.) 


To write of Maria Carolina is perforce to write the history of the 
kingdom of Naples during the stormy period of the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars. The reason for this is to be found in the prepondera- 
ting influence which she exercised in the affairs of her husband’s realm, 
enabling her for nearly half a century to control the destinies of southern 
Italy and Sicily. It was an age in which women played a leading 
part in the affairs of many nations, but none possessed greater power 
than that which fell to the lot of Maria Carolina. Not only was 
she by her contract of marriage admitted to a share in the government 
of the kingdom after the birth of her eldest son, but the weak, ignorant, 
and easy-going Ferdinand was content to leave to her hands the actual 
direction of the machinery of state. It thus happened that whilst 
Ferdinand reigned it was Maria Carolina who ruled ; and it was her will 
which shaped the foreign and domestic policy of the Neapolitan govern- 
ment at this very critical and anxious time. Elsewhere in Europe the 
anti-Jacobin fury emanated either from a ruling clique, as in Austria, or 
from the mass of the population, as in Great Britain and Spain. It was 
only in Naples that it became incarnate in an individual; for although 
it is true that the Neapolitan people were never friendly to the principles 
of the Revolution it was nevertheless Maria Carolina who was the body 
and soul of the reactionary movement. This is a matter which seems to 


' Letters of Mary Lepel, Lady Hervey, pp. 326-7, Lady Hervey to Mr. Morris, 
6 September 1767. 
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have surprised many historians ; but it would have been absurd to expeet 
that she should not have hated and abhorred a system which sent her sister 
to the scaffold after attempting to dishonour her by charging her with 
every abominable crime. It is however this very identification with the 
history of the period which has proved a pitfall in the path of Maria 
Carolina’s biographers. Gagniére, for instance, imbued with an excess 
of republican zeal, can only conceive of her as a monster in human guise, 
a female tyrant given over to the very worst of vices. MHelfert, the 
apologist of the Habsburg dynasty, on the other hand, in the course of 
what he himself terms an Ehrenrettwng regards her as a cruelly 
slandered and estimable woman, a true patriot and benefactress of her 
country. Italian writers are mustered according to their party views 
either among her champions or her detractors, chiefly among the latter. 
To Englishmen her career is collateral with that of Nelson, and its 
chief interest to us lies in her close friendship with Emma Hamilton. 
M. Bonnefons avoids extremes, and whilst he acknowledges that the 
central fact in her career was her hatred of Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
France, which clouded her judgment and warped her gentle instincts, he 
nevertheless does justice to the courage with which, almost unaided, she 
waged an unequal and exhausting struggle with her enemies. 

His attention is chiefly directed to his subject in its relation to con- 
temporary events in France, and when he is on this ground his work is of 
great value, as he makes good use of new material derived from the 
Archives des Affaires Etrangéres. But when he passes beyond these 
somewhat narrow limits his work is disappointing in the extreme. His 
acquaintance with the details of the history of Naples at this period 
is very slender, and appears to be principally derived from Colletta, 
whose blunders he transcribes. His views as to the relations between 
Naples and Great Britain are tinged with prejudice, and the result 
is most unfortunate. Passing over such errors as ‘Lord’ instead of 
‘Sir’ John Acton, and the misdescription of Baccher, the Swiss con- 
spirator of 1799, as an Englishman, we come to more serious matters. 
Thus M. Bonnefons is apparently unaware of the fact that Pettigrew 
collated at all events the most important of Maria Carolina’s letters to 
Lady Hamilton long before they ever reached Palumbo’s hands, and he 
gives the latter the credit of discovering them. His account of the 
episode in Nelson's career which culminated in the seizure of the Jacobin 
rebels at Naples is a mere travesty of the actual facts, which one would 
hardly expect te find in a book published in 1905. We are told, for 
instance, that the garrisons of the castles were embarked on the cartels, 
ready for conveyance to Toulon, when Nelson’s squadron arrived in 
the Bay of Naples on 24 June 1799, whereas they did not in fact 
embark till two days later. The long exploded legend of Lady Hamil- 
ton’s pursuit of Nelson in a swift frigate with instructions for the 
annulment of the capitulation, which was first put forward by Colletta 
and repeated by Dumas with many embellishments, is resuscitated after 
the lapse of many years. There are more serious errors than these. 
M. Bonnefons repeats the calumny that Nelson altered the sentence of 
the court-martial, condemning Caracciolo to perpetual imprisonment, to 
a sentence of death by hanging. This is an entire fabrication, which 
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originated in the malevolence of contemporary Jacobin writers, and which 
has long ago been consigned to oblivion. Whatever views some may 
hold as to Nelson’s conduct in refusing to commute Caracciolo’s death 
sentence, it is monstrous that he should at the present day be charged 
with what is nothing more or less than homicide. On this foundation 
of inaccuracy and perversion of the facts M. Bonnefons proceeds to con- 
struct a diatribe against Nelson’s conduct, which is all the more to be 
regretted in that the author is entirely mistaken in the premisses on which 
he bases it. Otherwise this is a conspicuously impartial narrative of the 
life of the unhappy and gifted queen of Naples, which contains much of 
value to students of the period. H. C. Gurreripaesr. 


Kléber en Vendée (1793-1794). Documents publiés pour la Société 
@d Histoire Contemporaine. Par H. BacuEntER DesormEavx. (Paris: 
Picard. 1907.) 


KiiBER’s memoirs of the war in La Vendée have been used by many 
writers. J.J. Savary, who seems to have had a hand in the compilation 
of them, borrowed largely from them in his Guerre des Vendéens, published 
in 1824, but laid little stress on verbal accuracy. The original manuscript 
is in the archives of the French War Office, where it was placed by 
Napoleon’s order in 1809. It is now printed textually for the first time, 
and the editor has added notes which are of great assistance to the reader, 
especially those which are taken from Vendean narratives and show the 
other side of the shield. 

At the end of August 1798 Kléber reached the lower Loire with the 
rest of the Mayence garrison. Having been released on parole not to 
serve against the allies for twelve months, they were employed against 
the insurgents. He remained in the west for eight months, but his 
memoirs cover only the first half of the time. They end abruptly with 
the victory of Savenay (23 December), which was mainly Kléber’s work. 
The first draft seems to have been prepared at Chateaubriant, where 
Kléber was sent to hunt Chouans in the spring of 1794; while (against 
his strong representations) the ‘infernal columns’ of Turreau were 
carrying fire and sword through La Vendée. The first book, which was 
probably written by Savary, gives a very fair account of the beginning of 
the war, the character of the country and the people. Kléber himself 
shows less sympathy for the insurgents, though he admired their courage : 
‘Tiaple! ces pricands se pattent pien!’ he cried in the affair at Torfou, 
where they proved too much for him. But it was not their courage that 
prolonged the war so much as the fatuity that gave the command of the 
republican forces to incapable ‘patriots’ like Léchelle and Rossignol. 
The memoirs show us how a good soldier like Kléber was hampered at 
every turn, sometimes by his chief, sometimes by the ‘ representatives of 
the people,’ or by local clubs. When the generals hinted at Rossignol’s 
unfitness, Prieur de la Marne informed them that even if he were to 
lose twenty more battles he would none the less be l’enfant chéri de la 
Révolution et le fils ainé du Comité de Salut Public. If mishaps were 
caused by the meddling of the representatives, one of the generals was 
made the scapegoat. Kléber knew that the committee had told the 
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representatives to keep their eyes on him as a suspected royalist ; and 
this was no doubt one reason why he, a born leader of men, shrank from 
the chief command. It was at his instance that it was given for a few 
weeks to Marceau, the Bayard of the Revolution, but littlé more than 
a boy. 

M. Baguenier Desormeaux has supplemented the memoirs by extracts 
from Kléber’s order-book, and by letters and other documents which 
throw light on the military operations. - They include papers developing 
Kléber’s views on the best means of dealing with the insurrection, and 
the tactics to be used against the insurgents. These come from the 
collections of M. de Chateaugiron, who was at one time Marceau’s 
aide-de-camp, and have not been printed before. The whole forms an 
interesting volume. The copy sent for review is unfortunately deficient 
of sixteen pages, dealing with the battle of Cholet, a sheet of another 
work having been substituted by mistake. E. M. Luoyp. 


Un Préfet du Consulat : Jacques-Claude Beugnot. 
Par EtrenneE DeJean, Directeur des Archives. (Paris: Plon. 1907.) 


JacguEs-CLaupDE Brevuanot was one of the ablest among the many able 
administrators whom Bonaparte, when first consul, employed to rebuild 
the prosperity of France. His Memoirs have long been well known to 
students of the period. But they afford least information concerning the 
years from 1800 to 1806, when Beugnot was prefect of the Seine Inférieure. 
This gap M. Dejean has supplied from a study of the voluminous papers 


lately bequeathed to the French Archives by Beugnot’s grandson. In 
style hardly such as we expect from a French pen, M. Dejean’s work is 
nevertheless instructive. Beugnot was typical of a large class of en- 
lightened Frenchmen at that time. Honest, kindly, and a hard worker, 
he joined with liberal sympathies a prudent complaisance. 


For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whate’er is best administered is best. 


Especially when one has a good post in the administration. In some 
respects Beugnot was a more sagacious statesman than his master. He 
was well versed in economics; he knew the value of peace and freedom 
to industry and commerce; and he felt the necessity of improving 
primary education, which was then in a wretched state. When he became 
prefect of the Seine Inférieure, crimes of violence were common, the 
roads were out of repair, industry was at a stand, and coined money had 
almost disappeared. Weariness and despondency were as prevalent there 
as in other parts of France. Beugnot wielded his powers with so much 
vigour, and at the same time urbanity, that he gained the full confidence 
of the public and effected a transformation in the department which 
appears all the more remarkable when we consider how small were his 
financial resources. The first consul’was nothing if not frugal, and every 
municipal budget was austerely revised at Paris. M. Dejean devotes a 
chapter to the work of the council of the department, a body nominated to 
advise the prefect. Its members, who seem to have been eminently qualified 
by intelligence and public spirit for self-government, as we understand 
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that term, accepted their subordinate part with a facility and indifference 
which show how thoroughly ingrained in the French was the habit of 
submission to the central power, and how naturally the emperor and his 
prefects resumed the position of the old kings and their intendants. 
Many economic details of interest are scattered through M. Dejean’s 
book. Under the first consul wages were much higher in the Seine 
Inférieure than before the Revolution, partly because the drain of men 
for war was so great; but the price of estates was lower, because so 
much national land was still in the market. Fortunes were modest : 
although the department was one of the most opulent in France, the 
wealthiest manufacturer in 1810 was estimated to be worth 40,0001. ; 
the wealthiest merchant at that time to be worth 60,0001. 
F. C. Monracue. 


Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic. 
By Grorce Macaunay TrEvVELYAN. (London: Longmans. 1907.) 


Tue centenary of Garibaldi’s birth, which has been celebrated during the 
present year, has produced a quantity of fugitive literature, anecdotes, 
and memorials about that most romantic figure in modern Italian history. 
But the present volume is of a more permanent order. The author has 
spared no pains to make it as complete an account as possible of one 
episode in his hero’s career. He has consulted numerous authorities, living 
men no less than documents; he has traversed on foot the route which 
Garibaldi took in 1849 from Rome to San Marino; and he has made a care- 
ful study of the topography of the French siege. His narrative is supple- 
mented by a number of interesting contemporary sketches, of which the 
most curious are the cartoons of the comic newspaper of that day, now 
in the possession of Mr. A. L. Smith, of Balliol College. A vivacious style 
lends attraction to a subject, which has been often treated, notably in 
English by Mr. R. M. Johnston ! six years ago, but which seems to possess 
perennial interest. Only Mr. Trevelyan does not display much knowledge 
of Italy as she is to-day ; and he therefore assumes, as is often the case 
with enthusiastic writers on the Risorgimento, that the evils which he 
finds existing in 1849, but which equally exist at this moment, were due 
to causes which have long since been removed. Any fair and philoso- 
phical account of the Italian struggle for independence should not stop 
at 1870; it should ask whether the subsequent results have been such as 
the makers of la terza Italia expected, whether real unity has been 
accomplished, and whether the people are in fact better off under modern 
arrangements than they were under the ‘medieval’ and ‘reactionary’ 
government of Pius IX. These considerations fortunately do not affect 
the character of Garibaldi. Not in any sense a statesman, he was the 
noblest figure among the group of men who were associated with the 
unification of Italy. No one has ever impugned his honour; no one 
has ever insinuated that he had any motive but patriotism; while in his 
case there were none of those petty tergiversations, those devious diplo- 
matic intrigues, which can only be excused in some of his contemporaries 
by the casuistic argument that the end justifies the means. Mr. Trevelyan 


1 See ante, vol. xviii. 188. 
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does justice to his heroic wife, Anita, who is now receiving the recognition 
of a national monument, and his description of her death is one of the 
best chapters in the book. His narrative has already found approval in 
Italy, where it has attracted considerable attention ; and, while his poli- 
tical judgments require to be read with caution, his descriptions are at 
once picturesque and accurate. W. Miuuer. 


Contemporary France. By GaprieL Hanoravux. Translated from the 
French. Vol. III. 1874-1877. (London: Constable. 1907.) 


M. Hanoravx’s third volume is in no way inferior in interest to the first 
and second. It deals with the events of the three years between the fall 
of the first Broglie cabinet in the spring of 1874 and the resignation of 
M. Jules Simon on 16 May 1877. It tells us how it came about that 
the royalist assembly founded the republic. The hero of this part of 
M. Hanotaux’s work is Gambetta, the one man in France who com- 
bined the qualities of a great statesman with those of a popular leader. 
We are made to feel his prompt recognition of what was both essential 
and possible, his singular capacity for expressing the thoughts of the 
majority with fervent eloquence and for enforcing the dictates of common 
sense with an ardour usually reserved for the dreams of enthusiasm. 
We are shown with what admirable skill he succeeded in persuading the 
timid middle classes that a republic did not necessarily mean anarchy, 
nor a monarchy order. M. Hanotaux gives us also a full and most 
interesting account of the crisis of 1875, when, as he believes, and he 
gives good evidence for his belief, the aggression meditated by Bismarck 
was only averted by the energetic intervention of Russia and England, 
although he seems disposed to minimise as far,as possible the claims of 
the latter power to French gratitude, emphasising the deliberate caution 
of Lord Derby. 

The author generally not only does full justice to the personal merits 
of those whose political opinions he does not share, he also tries to 
enable his readers to understand their point of view. We are not there- 
fore surprised that he should speak without bitterness even of Marshal 
Macmahon. ‘ Appointed by the conservatives, the marshal considered 
himself to be entrusted with the defence of their interests.’ He there- 
fore persistently ignored the overtures of Gambetta, and refused to meet 
a statesman whom he looked upon as the incarnation of that radicalism 
which he had been elected to resist. But what an attitude for a consti- 
tutional ruler with a parliamentary government to assume towards the 
leader of the majority in the chamber! Macmahon was, as M. Hanotaux 
frequently reminds us, an honourable man and a patriotic Frenchman, 
but at the same time he lets us see that he was obstinate and had all the 
prejudices of a soldier and a bigot. He believed that he had been 
entrusted by the country with the care of the army, that the minister 
of war ought to be his minister and not the minister of the 
chambers. Gambetta had conciliated the army by the interest he had 
shown in all that could promote its welfare. So far an understanding 
might have been possible with the marshal, who perhaps might have 
been induced to tolerate a republic as conservative as that which the 
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radical leader was willing to accept—at all events provisionally. But 
the president was the faithful son of the church, and strenuous resistance 
to clericalism was an essential part of Gambetta’s programme. On this 
point compromise was impossible. 

It may be that M. Hanotaux exaggerates the unanimity of the church 
and the subservience of the clergy to Rome (see e.g. p. 427). The 
Gallican spirit may not have been so completely annihilated as he sup- 
poses among the parochial clergy; and some even of the hierarchy, like 
the bishop of Gap (p. 529), did not wish to identify religion with any 
political party, or resented the interference of the orders, the agents of 
Rome, in their dioceses. Still on the whole it is no doubt true that 
while in 1848 not a few of the clergy had shown republican sympathies, 
the church in 1876 was almost unanimously opposed to ‘liberalism.’ 
The clerical papers declared that ‘ what are called the principles of 1789 
should be banished for ever’; the bishop of Versailles said ‘ the church 
will not submit to the exigencies of modern politics and will not be 
reconciled to the spirit of the times.’ Monsignor Pie, preaching before 
the president in the cathedral of Reims, exhorted him ‘to be bold and 
not to fear anything from the opinion of the true people. It is ready to 
follow you.’ He was to lead the genuine servants of France and God as 
Clovis led his people. As Gambetta pointed out in his speech on ‘ ultra- 
montane intrigues,’ the leaders of clerical agitation were the men who 
also led the reactionary party. ‘The church intended to keep or 
resume one by one all the rights which it claims.’ In prophetic strain 
he warned his opponents that the constant encroachments of ultra- 
montanism, the alliance between the church and a political faction, 
would in the end shatter the concordat which connected church and 
state, and lead to separation. 

The royalists, as M. Hanotaux admits, with the exception of a small 
and extreme section of the legitimists, who had ‘ learnt nothing, forgotten 
nothing,’ had no wish to establish an autocracy. Since ‘ Tocqueville had 
convinced everyone that democracy was inevitable’ they would even 
accept universal suffrage—carefully manipulated. The obstinate con- 
sistency of the count of Chambord made the experiment, which would 
otherwise have been tried, of legitimacy based on universal suffrage, im- 
possible. 

After relating how the constitution of 1875, the offspring of com- 
promise and opportunism, ‘was born amid hesitation,’ M. Hanotaux 
pauses to sketch the different phases of the constitutional history of 
France during the last century. As the advent of democracy was inevit- 
able, the problem was ‘ how to secure liberty within democracy.’ Tocque- 
ville had pointed out that life under a democracy was not only possible, 
but also not intolerable. The example of America greatly influenced 
him and the other framers of the constitution of 1848. All power must 
emanate from the people. The president, the head of the executive, and 
the legislature were to be elected by them; but who was to decide if 
. these delegates of the sovereign people did not agree? The head of the 
strongly centralised French administration was in a position very 
different from that of the president of a loosely federated state, where no 
small part of the executive power was in the hands of the local authori- 
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ties. Hence in France, and especially towards the end ofthe Second 
Empire, decentralisation became part of the liberal creed. ‘ France,’ said 
Jules Ferry, ‘ needs a weak government.’ But this need was less {obvious 
after the disasters of 1870 and the Paris Commune. It was thought that 
parliamentary government, i.e. the executive entrusted toj'a committee 
of the legislature, would be a check on any usurpation on the}part of the 
president. Marshal Macmahon had no wish to become aftusurper, but 
the latter part of M. Hanotaux’ third volume is mainly concerned with 
his struggles to escape from parliamentary control. 

The English translator, who has to attempt no easy task,in rendering 
M. Hanotaux’s picturesque periods and somewhat violent metaphors, 
improves by practice. But he might do better still if he took more pains. 
It would be little trouble to write legitimacy instead of legitimicy ; lay 
instead of laic; to say ‘ well known’ when that is the meaning, and not 
notorious ; to remember that ‘ the power’ is not the English equivalent of 
le pouvoir when what is intended is the government; to avoid such a 
queer Latin word as custodet and not to call a former editor of the 
Times Mr. Delanne. These perhaps are trifles, but they disfigure a 
book which ought to be of permanent value, and whichXmoreover is 
handsomely printed and illustrated by excellent portraits. 

P. F. WILLERT, 





Short Notices 


Dr. Henry Smitx Wiwtiams’s History of the Art of Writing (New 
York : Merrill & Baker, s.a.) is, alike in form and in matter, an unique pub- 
lication. It consists of four parts in portfolios containing facsimiles of the 
writing of various ages and countries from the remotest antiquity. The 
first part, or portfolio, is called the Oriental Series, though, curiously 
enough, it begins with a large plate of Mexican picture-writing, highly 
coloured, after which in plate 2 come specimens of Chinese picture- 
writing and of syllabic symbols in the same language. Plate 8 shows a 
Hittite sculpture with hieroglyphics inscribed. From this we go on in 
further plates to an Egyptian sepulchral tablet, an old Babylonian inscrip- 
tion, the Rosetta stone, Egyptian hieroglyphics, an Assyrian winged bull 
with inscriptions, Assyrian and Babylonian baked clay tablets, Persian 
inscriptions and cylinders, Maya hieroglyphics (which are very artistic 
and probably 1500 years older than the Christian era), modern Japanese 
writing, and an ancient bilingual inscription in Phoenician and Cypriote ; 
after which comes as a specimen of hieratic writing a facsimile of the 
Prisse papyrus at Paris, believed to be ‘the oldest book in the world.’ The 
first portfolio further includes a photographic reproduction of the famous 
Moabite stone and various other curiosities. The contents of the second 
portfolio are called the Classical Series, and consist of Etruscan, Latin, 
and Greek inscriptions, wax tablets from Pompeii, and so forth, together 
with plates showing ‘ the development of the Latin script’ from a.p. 800 
to 1086. The third portfolio contains a Medieval Series, biblical manu- 
scripts in Greek and Latin and the like, including illuminated manu- 
scripts between the sixth century and 1500. The fourth portfolio is 
devoted to a Modern Series, including some oriental illuminations, but 
mostly consisting of autographs of great men from Leonardo da Vinci and 
Spenser to Tennyson. A specimen of Da Vinci’s rough drawings, with 
his extraordinary writing from right to left, is a remarkable feature of 
this part. In days when palaeography and epigraphy are so much more 
studied than they used to be, a publication like this is of great interest. 
The plates are all on large paper, measuring 21 inches by 14, and are 
most delicate reproductions. J. G. 


Augustus de Morgan’s well-known Book of Almanacks, which first 
appeared in 1851, has been reprinted from the stereotype plates in a third 
edition, revised by Mr. E. J. Worman (Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowes, 
1907). For practical use we prefer the tables of Grotefend and Giry 
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(which are not mentioned among the books of reference here given), and 
the small edition of Grotefend is much more convenient than De Morgan’s. 
The latter has the merit of being the work of a mathematician of great 
ingenuity, and the tables for finding the real, as distinguished from the 
calendar, new and full moon retain their value; but for historical 
purposes we want more than, e.g., the uncorrected holy days of the 
Prayer Book Calendar. 


Ancient Sinope, by Dr. D. M. Robinson (Baltimore, 1906), is a 
reprint from the American Journal of Philology, xxvii. nos. 2-3, and of 
Archaology, ix. no. 8, of the result of studies made at the American School 
of Archeology in Athens in 1902, supplemented by a visit to the site 
in June 1903. No such summary of our knowledge of Sinope has been 
attempted since Streuber’s inadequate monograph printed at Basel in 
1855. The importance of the city in classical times is admitted ; its fine 
situation in respect of Pontic trade and fisheries, and the great wealth 
of the interior, especially in timber, iron, and the red ‘ Sinopic earth,’ 
made it at all times rich and prosperous, and permitted its continued 
existence until the present time. But we may doubt for the present Dr. 
Robinson’s theory of an Assyrian domination of Sinope about 1100 B.c. 
The only passage which he quotes of earlier than Alexandrine age is 
Herodotus, ii. 104, and the Herodotean use of Svpioc does not bear out 
the inference drawn on p. 146; and to balance the authority of Furt- 
wiingler against that of Meyer, as to the presence or absence of monu- 
mental evidence, is a poor substitute for direct information on so important 
an issue. The author’s connexion of the name Sinope with civoya 
(p. 14) is quite as good as that with the Assyrian moon-god ; the evidence 
on pp. 132-8 would almost justify, on the same principles, a connexion 
with another word, ‘sin.’ Sinope plays a part in the Pontic adventures of 
Periclean Athens; it had delicate dealings with the Ten Thousand; it 
was the object of a famous attack by the revolted Datames, and was pro- 
bably for a while in his hands; and it was the favoured necessary seaport 
of the Pontic kings. Liberated by Pompeius, and colonised by Julius 
Caesar, it found a fresh period of prosperity in a Roman province. From 
scattered hints it is possible to put together something of the ethos of a 
Greek city ; and Dr. Robinson has done this with skill and insight for 
Sinope, which was distinguished apparently for its cynics and comedians 
—a likely combination. Its cults supply material for a too brief chapter. 
A list of ninety-six inscriptions (of which more than a third were found 
by Dr. Robinson) includes one architectural puzzle (o7epoxepddrwv, 
no. 84), an epigram (no. 57) too cynical to be wholly clear, and a third- 
century treaty between Sinope and Histiaea. J. L. M. 





Flavii Arriani quae exstant omnia, edited by Dr. A. G. Roos, vol. i., 
Alexandri Anabasis (Leipzig: Teubner, 1907), forms the first instalment 
of a new text of Arrian, which is prefaced by an elaborate description of 
the archetype MS. A. (Vindobon. Gr. 4). This is of the last years of 
the twelfth or first of the thirteenth century, and was presented to the 
emperor Ferdinand by his well-known envoy to the Sublime Porte, 
Busbequius. There follow a collation of the other thirty-seven extant 
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manuscripts, a collection of the excerpta, and an account of the principal 
editions. In orthography and accentuation Dr. Roos follows A., and 
reproduces half of one page of that manuscript by phototype at the end 
of the volume. There is a full index of the Greek proper names, as well 
as one of Greek authors quoted by Arrian. The latter are also indicated, 
in the passages where they occur, by marginal notes to the text. 

D. G. H. 


Dr. 8. Witkowski has published a small volume of Epistulae Privatae 
Graecae (Leipzig : Teubner, 1907) of the Ptolemaic period, collected from 
the papyri so far published, and having, of course, not the slightest pre- 
tension to be literature. We confess we hardly see the object of reissuing 
these very fragmentary, and for the most part unimportant, letters in a 
series of texts. Scholars in general] are never likely to refer to them as 
authorities ; the few who will wish to use them would probably know 
the volumes in which they were severally published by their first editors. 
Their matter is, of course, not without interest ; the collection includes, 
for example, the letter of Manres to certain individuals in a distant 
settlement on the Red Sea—one of the Petrie papyri—and several letters 
addressed to semi-monastic dwellers in the Memphite Serapeum. But it 
is, doubtless, not the matter which has suggested the edition before us, but 
the diction, which, as exemplifying the Greek in current use at certain 
dates, has a value for linguistic students. One photographic plate is 
appended to show two examples of early Greek hands. D. G. H. 


The second edition of Dr. Raimund Oehler’s Bilder-Atlas zu Cdsars 
Biichern ‘De Bello Gallico’ (Leipzig: Schmidt & Giinther, 1907) has 
been considerably enlarged, and it is now perhaps the fullest and at the 
same time most convenient work in existence for the study not merely 
of Caesar’s Gallic campaigns, but also of Roman military and naval 
equipment and organisation in the first century B.c. There are over a 
hundred illustrations, taken from coins, triumphal arches, and similar 
original sources, together with eleven maps giving the plans necessary 
for the study of Caesar’s sieges and battles. Prefixed to the illustrations 
are ninety-one pages of text in large octavo, discussing and describing 
(with references to the authorities) the entire Kriegswesen, both naval 
and military; the clothing and weapons of the Gauls; and, finally, the 
illustrations themselves, one by one. W. A. G. 


Professor D. 8. Margoliouth’s edition of Whiston’s translation of The 
Works of Flavius Josephus (London: Routledge, 1906) has the neces- 
sary defects of a revised version as compared with a fresh translation. 
‘It. only aims at making necessary improvements and does not claim 
to be as thoroughgoing as that of Mr. A. R. Shilleto.’ But in this 
limited aim it appears to be successful, and the reviser has certainly 
made the work more convenient for reference by indicating, in addition 
to the usual division of the text, the sections of Niese’s text. Further 
service of this kind might have been rendered by making the index more 
complete. For instance, Meroe is not included, though Josephus’s account 
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of this city has value; nor could it be traced by turning to ‘ Ethiopia,’ fir 
under this latter name there is no reference to Moses’ campaign against 
the Ethiopians. Though it is a revision of Whiston’s translation the 
book is not a complete edition of Whiston’s Josephus. The notes and 
dissertations are suppressed as being ‘ antiquated in matter, and still more 
in spirit.’ In addition to revising the translation Dr. Margoliouth has 
written a discriminating appreciation of Josephus and his works, and 
appended five notes, one of which deals with Josephus’s testimony to Christ. 
In this Dr. Margoliouth accepts as genuine the simple references to 
Christ in Ant. xx. ix. 1, and appears inclined to accept the genuineness in 
part of the account given in xviu. iii. 3. In the introduction, on the 
other hand, his words seem rather to suggest that the entire section is 
‘certainly a Christian interpolation.’ In the introduction and notes most 
of the important monographs on Josephus are mentioned. The closely 
printed pages are unattractive, but this must perhaps be accepted as the 
necessary consequence of the low price at which this volume of over a 
thousand pages is published. G. B. G. 






Mr. G. F. Abbott’s Israel in Europe (London: Macmillan, 1907), 
admirable as are its tone and purpose, suffers from the fact that the 
authorities consulted are chiefly those on the Jewish side; that, in fact, 
what is needed is again to return to original authorities, whether Latin 
or Hebrew, and from them to reconstruct the history to which this book 
serves as a finger-post. Mr. Abbott also is unfair in his attitude to the 
medieval church. He does not realise at all the work it did for morality 
nor the justification there was for its fight against usury. Nor does he 
grasp the fact that the absolute hold of the king over the Jews rendered 
them a means whereby despotism might be promoted. This is brought 
outby Dr. Gross (Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition Papers, p. 211), 
who shows the real concessions to popular government which followed the 
Expulsion. Mr. Abbott’s book is planned on a large scale. He modestly 
disclaims having given an exhaustive treatment. But a book which’ 
begins with Philo, passes on through Maimonides to Spinoza, deals with 
the liberty accorded to Jews in Holland, and then throws a great deal of 
light on their present position in Roumania cannot fail to be stimulating. 
The intense moral purpose pervading Mr. Abbott’s book is of great value, 
and he will not improbably lead others to work in detail, and from 
original authorities, at those periods and subjects to which he has been 
one of the first to direct general attention in England. E. R. Y. 





It was shown in 1905 by B. Keil that the speech cis BaoAéa, which 
appears among the works of Aristides, was not written by that rhetor, 
but is a panegyric of. later date addressed probably to the emperor 
Macrinus. In the Philologicheskie etiudy i zamietki of Niezhin (xxiii, 
2, vi.) Ivan Turtsevich writes (in German, especially for the benefit of 
Keil) in support of this view, at which he had arrived independently seven 
years ago, and defends it against the counter-theory of Domaszewski that 
the author was Callinicus the sophist and the emperor Gallienus. The 
most important point he makes is that the words designating the 
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emperor’s position before his elevation (§ 18: tiv mparnv Teraypévos Orws 
éruxe raxOeis) refer not to the lowest office (advocatus fisci, Keil), but to 
the highest—namely, the praetorian prefecture. J. B. B. 


Dr. Justus Leo’s excellent monograph on Die Entwicklung des dltesten 
japanischen Seelenlebens (Leipzig : Voigtlinder, 1907) is a study of the uta 
(lays) in the Kojiki, the Nihongi, and the Manyéshiu. It is more than 
doubtful whether any of the wta are earlier in their present form than 
the fourth or fifth century of our era—that is, all of them have been 
manipulated in a more or less Chinese spirit. The real division of them, 
therefore, is into lays which have least, those which have more, and those 
which have most, of the Chinese element in them. The first category 
are what the author calls ‘ typical,’ and, roughly, may be ascribed to the 
two centuries preceding the sixth century. These are found mainly in 
the Kojiki and Nihongi, into the texts of which they have been inserted 
as more or less illustrative of the passages they are connected with. But 
very often they are but barely so; probably in very few cases were they 
composed, so to speak, ad hoc. Sometimes the text may have been 
written up to the interpolated wta; more often, perhaps, these were 
ancient chants (or parts thereof), the true significance and occasion of 
which were forgotten, adapted in various ways to the passages where 
they occur. In the seventh century the polity of China was taken over 
in block; it was an anticipation, analogically at least, of what nearly 
took place in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and actually did 
take place in the nineteenth. The uta of the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies, of which the Manyéshiu is the earliest collection, are more and 
more distinctly Chinese in tone and character. In the Manydshiu there 
are many shi (poems in Chinese), and even prose compositions in pure 
Chinese. The later the wta are, the more Buddhist do they become; 
the earliest are less shinté than mikadoist in character, the mikado being 
honoured not so much as the successor of his foregoers as being a direct 
incarnation of the divine powers, which were also the makers of the 
Japanese islands and all that in them is. It is only when Chinese 
influences become predominant that what we commonly regard as the 
distinctive decoration of Japanese poetry, later of Japanese art, is found— 
the extremely limited comprehension of natural beauty that soon became 
a still narrower conventionalism, pleasing in itself, but so destructive in 
effect that by the end of the eighth century Japanese poetry was dead, 
never to be revived. This course is well shown by the author. The 
defect of the monograph is that the uncertainty of the texts and the 
difficulties of the-interpretation (based almost wholly on the guesses of 
much later commentators) are not sufficiently considered. The transla- 
tions of the wta are founded upon those contained in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
version of the Kojiki and Dr. Aston’s version of the Nihongi; but these 
translations require an extended revision. F. V. D. 


In St. George, Champion of Christendom and Patron Saint of 
England (London: Swan Sonnenschein, 1907), Mrs. Gordon essays 
to substantiate the literal accuracy of the legend that has accumulated 
round the name of St. George: the main point left undecided by 
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her is whether the dragon slain by him was a ‘ crocodile’ (p. 15) or a 
‘worm’ (p. 16). Those who wish to read a sober and discreet attempt 
to unravel the actual history of the three heroes that bore the name 
of George—the Arian archbishop, the tribune, and the martyr— 
will prefer to consult Miss F. Arnold-Forster’s Studies in Church 
Dedications ; or, England’s Patron Saints, ii. 464-74. As to the illus- 
trations, we may notice a picture on p. 5 of the ‘remains of churches 
erected by Constantine and Richard I over the tomb of St. George at 
Lydda, photographed by the Palestine Exploration Society.’ But this 
society, in the Survey of Western Palestine, ii. 268, whence the photo- 
graph is taken, give reasons to show ‘that the story thai it was 
rebuilt by Richard is impossible.’ On p. 85 is a photograph of what is 
stated to be ‘an original portrait of Edward III,’ though the painting is 
manifestly of the Jacobean period. On p. 91 is a picture of the round 
table in the hall of Winchester Castle, which is stated to have been 
painted in green and white by Henry VIII, ‘ green being the colour of the 
livery of the British order.’ Green and white were the Tudor livery 
colours. In the Latin quotations there are some queer-looking words, 
adhuts (p. 81), beati Georgii moritis (p. 39), digrianter (p. 46), nessit 
(p. 94), solewne (p. 107). When we come to the account of the founding 
of St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, p. 74, we are told that Edward III 
‘ appears in his new order to have been desirous of commemorating the 
merits of the patron saint as the champion of religious liberty.’ ‘ Natu- 
rally, therefore, the first step the royal founder took was to secure 
religious liberty for his fraternity, by obtaining from Pope Clement VI 


(1848) a papal bull declaring the Chapel of St. George a free chapel—that 
is, free of papal control and jurisdiction.’ It is not stated where this 


interesting bull is tobefound. Clement VI on 12 February 1351 issued a 
bull 


eximere perpetuo |the chapel and its ministers] ab omni ordinaria iurisdictione, 
dominio, et superioritate qualibet archiepiscoporum, episcoporum, archidiaco- 
norum, et aliorum quorumlibet iudicum et officialium ipsorum ecclesiasti- 


corum, illaque omnia ad ius et proprietatem beati Petri et sub protectione sedis 
apostolice et nostra suscipere. 


On pp. 74, 75 are what purport to be quotations from the statutes of 
the college, which were drawn up by William, bishop of Winchester, 
23 November 1352. The bishop however was not William of 
Wykeham, as implied on pp. 73, 86, but William of Edington, his 
predecessor in that see; and the quotations appear to be taken 
from the injunctions of Edward VI rather than from the statutes of 
Edward III. The chapel too of Edward III was in another place than 
that now occupied by the present Chapel of St. George, which latter was 
in building during the reigns of Henry VII and Henry VIII. Hence it 
is impossible that ‘ten of the original Garter plates of the heroes of 
Crecy are still to be seen on the stalls they were the first to occupy ’ (p. 84). 
The Horse Shoe Cloisters, at the western end of the present chapel, 
are not of Edward III’s date at all; neither did ‘ Sir Gilbert Scott ever 
develope from two old Edwardian houses in the Horse Shoe Cloisters a 
most lovely choristers’ school’ (p. 75). A knight of the Garter is usually 
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designated as K.G., not as K.C.G. (p. 102). On p. 124 a list of the 
officers of the Garter ‘at the present time’ includes Garter king, 
Sir Albert Woods, and the usher of the black rod, Sir Michael Biddulph, 
who have both been dead some years. On p. 188 the names of ‘ the 
authorities consulted for the story of St. George ’ are given, without how- 
ever any specification of the works referred to, and the well-known Tighe 
and Davis appear as Tighe and Davey. G. 


In the History of the Langobards, by Paul the Deacon, translated by 
Dr. William Dudley Foulke (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 
1907), we have the first English version of Paul’s history, a work of 
doubtful utility, since it is difficult to think that anyone unable to read 
Latin would be sufficiently interested in the subject to want it. The 
introduction, notes, and appendices are a careful compilation from modern 
writers, whose names are cited even for the simplest matters; the few 
notes for which no such authority is given are generally superfluous, 
and sometimes wrong, as where Childebert is said to have been cousin of 
Chlothar ‘on the mother’s side’ (p. 153), and where the adoption of the 
name Flavius is said to have signified succession to the imperial dignity 
(p. 114). The supposition that sabbatwm paschale could mean Easter 
Sunday (p. 233) shows scanty knowledge of ecclesiastical terms, and 
Dr. Hodgkin’s authority is wrongly cited for the strange assertion that 
Gunthram was ‘more properly king of Burgundy’ (p. 147). The trans- 
lation is on the whole well done, but the constant introduction of ‘indeed’ 
is not English, it is comical to find Plinius Secundus appearing as ‘ Pliny 
the Second,’ and ‘quite distinguished’ does not translate eminentiores 
(p. 142). Commas are strewn about in profusion, with the odd result 
that on p. 380 Paul is quoted as the authority for the fact that Kiepert 
made a map for Mommsen. There are four useful maps, but they are 
all taken from other books. E. W. B. 


Mr. J. H. Round’s paper on The Chronology of Henry II’s Charters 
(Archeological Journal, lxiv. 63-79) contains a sharp criticism of M. 
Delisle’s memoir which we noticed last July (p. 614), and succeeds in 
pointing out a good many weak places in the eminent French scholar’s 
armour. The main result of his examination is that the number of 
exceptions that have to be taken into account, whether due to irregularity 
in the chancery or to errors of transcription, is so large as to render the 
test laid down by M. Delisle—the absence or presence of the formula 
Dei gratia—inconclusive as evidence of date. Most of Mr. Round’s, or 
of M. Delisle’s, examples are taken from transcripts, but at the end of 
the paper we find a note mentioning that originals which have been 
examined for the purpose include indisputable exceptions to M. Delisle’s 
rule. We hope the question will be made the subject of fuller discussion. 

R. L. P. 


Jung Heinrich, Konig von England, Sohn Konig Heinrichs ILI., by 
Dr. C. E. Hodgson (Jena: Kiimpfe, 1906), is a doctoral dissertation which 
the author has composed under the direction of rroiessor Cartellieri, the 
biographer of Philip Augustus. It is a succinct and lucid précis of the 
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printed materials; the notes and the bibliography show that both the 
sources and the modern literature have been conscientiously examined. 
But it would have been well if the author had allowed himself more 
space to discuss the causes and the significance of events which he 
has taken such pains to present in their chronological sequence. He 
does not, for instance, attempt to explain the motives of Henry II in 
pressing on with the coronation of his eldest son under circumstances 
which made the step a new challenge to all his adversaries. This is 
perhaps the greatest puzzle in the history of the reign, and the more 
deserving of special examination as it has been evaded by Dr. Hodgson’s 
predecessors. We naturally look, again, for a review of the theories 
respecting the foreign policy of Henry II which have been recently 
broached by Dr. Hardegen;' but on this subject Dr. Hodgson is silent, 
although he appears to be acquainted with Dr. Hardegen’s monograph. 
A critical discussion of the sources for the life of the young prince should 
have been appended to the work; and a fuller treatment of his associates 
would have been helpful. Bertrand de Born and William Marshal are 
perhaps already threadbare subjects; but there is less excuse for the 
perfunctory manner in which Gerald of Wales and Gervase of Tilbury 
are noticed. No good account of the latter exists in any book of which 
we are aware; and, though his connexion with the young Henry is slight, 
a careful examination of his works might yet throw new light on one 
phase of his varied and romantic career. H. W. C. D. 


Mr. L. O. Pike’s lecture on The Public Records and the Constitution 
(London: Frowde, 1907) brings out in a very interesting way the con- 
tinuity of our machinery of government as witnessed by the continuity of 
the records. The plan appended, showing the evolution of the chief 
courts and departments of the government, is ingeniously constructed 
and of real value. In the lecture itself we notice a certain want of clear- 
ness in the account of the development of the courts of justice (p. 15 ff.) ; 
it needs the commentary supplied by Maitland’s famous introduction to 
the Select Pleas of the Crown. Nor is it quite true to say (p. 38) that 
the exchequer has now ‘all but disappeared,’ for the comptroller-general 
of the receipt and issue of the exchequer remains, with a comparatively 
modern title, as the representative of a time when the old exchequer was 
in full working order, and the chancellor of the exchequer still exercises 
his functions in the nomination of sheriffs. H. 


We have received from Mr. John Murray a cheap reissue of Sir 
Ernest Clarke’s excellent translation of The Chronicle of Jocelin of 
Brakelond (London, 1907). The work has been carefully revised and is 
well printed. I, 


The second volume of the Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry III 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1905) in the new octavo series extends 
from 1231 to 1234. Its interest for the general history of England 
centres in the overthrow of Richard Marshal and the rise and fall of 
Peter des Roches and his adherents. We are glad that the authorities 


1 See ante, vol. xxi. 363 ff. 
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of the Public Record Office have decided to continue the publication of 
these rolls during the reign in full. So few of the letters are given 
except in the form of a summary, and so admirably concise and lucid is 
the summary of the thirteenth-century clerk, that not much space would 
have been gained by calendaring the contents of the rolls; though of 
course, aS we remarked in connexion with the preceding volume (ante, 
vol. xviii. 401), there is room for regret that no marginal docket in 
English has been supplied to assist reference. In a hundred consecutive 
entries which we counted by chance in the roll for 1233 only three 
documents are set out at length; but this is an unusually small pro- 
portion. It would be interesting if it could be ascertained on what 
principle the selection was made. That there was a principle is shown 
by the appearance of an enrolment on p. 439, which begins in the summary 
form and goes on to reproduce the full text. It seems probable that 
documents of a type in common and frequent use, of which the terms 
were well known, were enrolled summarily, and the complete text (with 
certain formal omissions) only given of documents of rarer use or of 
special importance, or relating to matters likely to lead to legal pro- 
ceedings. On p. 317 we find a reference to letters patent to the people of 
Alfridecumbe, or Ilfracombe, to make preparations for the king’s voyage 
to Ireland. These letters do not appear on the patent roll: the entry on 
p. 318 explains, Tenor literarum patentium satis est in literis illis. As 
@ curiosity we may notice a writ to the bailiffs of Gloucester, on p. 349, 
ordering them quod omnes salmones escawardos quos in villa sua 
invenerint . . . ad opus regis appretiari et in pane poni faciant et bene 
attornatos ad regem transmitti. We regret to see in a government pub- 
lication the adoption of the modern foreign practice of omitting the comma 
before the copula in cases where more than two nouns are coupled together 
(e.g. boves, oves et porcos, p. 359). 


Unlike the Close Rolls, the Patent Rolls will no longer be printed in 
extenso. With the seventeenth year of Henry III they begin to be dealt 
with by way of calendar. The first instalment of this Calendar of the 
Patent Rolls, Henry III, 1282-1247 (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 
1906), proceeds on the same lines as the series, now far advanced in 
publication, which gives us the contents of the patent rolls of Edward I 
and his successors. The number of documents calendared in this volume 
which have already appeared in Rymer’s Federa is smaller than might 
have been expected; but two of the rolls, because they contain letters 
issued while the king was abroad, have already been printed in full, 
under the title of Réles Gascons, by the French government. Unluckily, 
as noted in the preface, the rolls of two years, the 23rd and 24th, have 
been missing for more than five hundred years. K. 


In view of the increased attention that has been devoted of late 
years to the history of the Great Schism we welcome the appearance 
of a second and revised edition of Signor Albano Sorbelli’s I/ Trattato 
di S. Vincenzo Ferrer intorno al Grande Scisma d’ Occidente (Bologna : 
Zanichelli, 1906). The tract of the Aragonese saint, who was twenty- 
eight years of age when the schism broke out, ranks among the earliest and 
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best written of the flood of pamphlets which were poured forth on this 
question during the later years of the fourteenth century.# Nevertheless it 
had been somewhat unduly neglected by modern historians of the period 
until the Bolognese scholar Signor Sorbelli undertook for the first time to 
edit it from the unique manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, 
formerly in the papal library at Avignon. Ferrer was a convinced and 
combative Clementine, and his main object in composing his tractate 
was to persuade his sovereign, Pedro [V—to whom it is dedicated—that 
the neutrality he affected between the two rival popes was an untenable 
and sinful attitude. In this he was not successful, though Pedro’s son, 
Juan I, was to prove more amenable to pressure or persuasion. Signor 
Sorbelli, in his excellent introduction, is disposed to attribute Pedro’s 
neutrality more to pure uncertainty than to the astuteness with which 
he is credited by M. Valois and other historians. The editor however 
speaks with the greatest respect of M. Valois’s work, though here and there 
his special knowledge of Spanish affairs enables him to correct a slip of 
the French scholar. The text of the tractate seems, as far as one can 
judge, to be reproduced with care, but in the following passage (p. 54) : 
Tune aut neutri obediet aut allesi solum, the word allesi is evidently a 
printer’s error for alteri. Careful summaries and notes facilitate the 
study of Ferrer’s argument, and an appendix of documents, most of 
which have been hitherto unprinted, is added. J. T. 


The little Atlante nwmismatico Italiano (Monete moderne), compiled 


by the late Signor S. Ambrosoli (Milan : Hoepli, 1906), has the merit of 
bringing together specimens of the coinage of a great number of states 
and mint-places now merged in the Italian kingdom. Some of the 
series go back far into the fifteenth century. Unfortunately the repro- 
ductions of the coins are in many instances unsatisfactory; but some 
of them, particularly in the’ Venetian series, come out very well. The 
bibliography at the beginning and the index of mottoes at the end will 
both be found useful. L. 


In his Notes on the History of the Revels Office under the Tudors 
(London: Bullen, 1906) Mr. E. K. Chambers makes a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the stage and to the history and working of an 
office of state under the Tudors. No words are wasted on the casual 
reader, the matter is compressed and requires careful attention, but the 
student will feel that the result is worthy of Mr. Chambers’s high reputa- 
tion. In a footnote on the first page Mr. Chambers gives a list of the exist- 
ing publications relating to his subject, and mentions the studies promised 
by M. Feuillerat, which are to deal with documents from the Loseley collec- 
tion not at present accessible. But it is not likely that M. Feuillerat 
will give us independently what Mr. Chambers has done here ; rather we 
must suppose that he will be greatly indebted to the diligent investiga- 
tion, the critical power, and the knowledge of the working of a govern- 
ment office which have enabled Mr. Chambers to construct a lucid 
history of the Revels Office to the end of the reign of Elizabeth, to 
disentangle its complicated finances, and incidentally to correct errors 
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into which his predecessors have fallen. Mr. Chambers prints prac- 
tically for the érst time from the Lansdowne MS. 83 three important 
memoranda on reforms required in the Revels Office, and determines 
their date and their authorship in a manner which carries conviction, 
The whole history is similarly sure-footed. We may add that it is a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of London, especially as concerns 
the Charterhouse, Blackfriars, and the dissolved Priory of St. John of 
Jerusalem, Clerkenwell. But it lacks an index. G. C. M. 8. 


M. Amédée Malagrin’s Histoire de la tolérance religieuse ; évolution 
d'un principe social (Paris: Fischbacher, 1905) is a somewhat pretentious 
work which aims at large generalisations; but its historical basis is 
insufficient. The authorities quoted are, as a rule, secondary, and even 
so not always of the latest or the best; it is characteristic that the 
opinion of Voltaire, who is extensively quoted throughout with reference 
to Mahomet, is discussed at great length. The medieval burning of heretics 
is explained as being probably a reminiscence of the human sacrifices 
among the Phoenicians and the Jews, who were, it is alleged, specially 
given to this practice (p. 101). The old mistake that the fall of 
Constantinople preceded the Greek influence upon the renewal of learn- 
ing is repeated (p. 189). ‘The movement of the sixteenth century in 
favour of religious reform, but also and above all in favour of liberty of 
conscience,’ is ascribed to a perception of the contrast between the 
severity of the church towards independent ideas and its tenderness 
towards ecclesiastical disorders and scandals—a generalisation which 
seems to misread about equally the course and the causes of the 
Reformation. It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the middle ages 
are treated very severely ; but when we remember later (even compara- 
tively late) days it is absurd to single out the medieval belief in sorcery 
as the most interesting of medieval superstitions, As two instances of 
subjects treated with stolid neglect of modern research one might take 
the early persecutions (where no mention is made of later discussions) 
and Erasmus. Nobody who knows anything at first-hand, or even at a 
respectable second-hand, of Erasmus, could describe him as a sceptic, 
whose only idol was antiquity, whose sole ideal was wide tolerance, and 
who in religious matters was probably devoid of dogma. But this 
description is fortified by a quotation from Voltaire, and succeeding or 
even preceding writers, including Erasmus himself, are therefore left out 
of count. As we come down to later times the treatment of the subject 
is more satisfactory, and finally the career and influence of Voltaire are 
described and estimated in some seventy out of the four hundred pages 
of the book. Itis a pity that the subject should have been treated so 
unhistorically and unsatisfactorily. a. B. W. 


The Zeitschrift des Historischen Vereins fiir Niedersachsen (1907, 3.) 
contains an article of unusual interest on the ‘ University of Helmstedt 
in the Times of the Thirty Years’ War,’ by H. Hofmeister, giving an 
account of the extraordinary vicissitudes of what at one time was the 
foremost university in Germany,and at another had sunk to two professors 
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without any students. One of those professors was Georg Calixtus, the 
chief glory of Helmstedt and a religious thinker far in advance of his 
intolerant times. A. W. W. 


M. Joseph Guyot’s book on Le Poete J. F. Regnard en son Chasteau 
de Grillon ; étude topographique, littéraire et morale (Paris: Picard, 1907), 
handsomely printed, with attractive illustrations, on excellent paper, has 
evidently been a labour of love to the author, who combines literary skill 
with the enthusiasm and minute knowledge of a local antiquary. 
Regnard, after Moliére—a long way after—the best comic poet of the age 
of Louis XIV, who had travelled all over Europe from Sicily to Lapland, 
and had spent two years in captivity at Algiers, tired of a life of pleasure 
in Paris, settled for the last nine years of his life on the little manor of 
Grillon, near Dourdan, in the Hurepoix. His house, his manner of life, 
his country neighbours and visitors, even the more notable citizens of 
Dourdan whom he may have known, are described by M. Guyot with a 
detail which must be the result of careful research, but which is far from 
tedious to a reader who would realise country society in the France of 
Louis XIV. It is often assumed that before Rousseau and Anglomania 
made country life fashionable it had not existed in France, except among 
the rudest and poorest of the gentry. M. Guyot shows us that this was 
not the case in the neighbourhood of Dourdan. But we must not forget 
that the Hurepoix was a pleasant district within easy reach of Paris. An 
accurate priced inventory of all the contents of the Chateau de Grillon, 
taken after the owner’s death, is not the least interesting part of this 
volume. P. F. W. 


No great man ever left behind him a more abundant mass of corre- 
spondence than did Washington. The Washington Papers are now in the 
Library of Congress, and a series of calendars will be issued, generally 
descriptive of the contents of the collections. The first instalment is a 
Calendar of the Correspondence of George Washington with the Conti- 
nental Congress (Washington : Government Printing Office, 1906.) 

H. E. E. 


Canon Jules Gendry, a simple-minded ultramontane priest without 
literary skill or historical insight, has worked his way through a vast pile 
of documents to produce two thick volumes, which few probably will 
have the patience to read, on Pie VI; sa Vie, son Pontificat, d’aprés 
les Archives Vaticanes et de nombreux Documents inédits (Paris: Picard, 
1906). The most unimportant events, such as the funeral of the cardinal 
de Bernis or the visit of some foreign prince to the Vatican, are chronicled 
with the same or even greater detail as the most important. There is 
absolutely no sense of proportion. Yet the book is not altogether 
uninstructive. The author has had access to documents which have 
not hitherto been used by historians. His account, for instance, of the 
negotiations between the Vatican and Catharine II is well worth reading. 
Although he honestly believes the pope to be infallible in all his dealings, 
he is evidently pained that the holy father should address a schismatical 
princess with such profound deference ; nor can he quite overcome his 
chagrin at the empress’s ultimate success in obtaining the position she 
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desired for the accomplished but too independent Siestrzencewicz, as 
metropolitan of the Roman church in Russia, and at the extent to which 
she was allowed to interfere in ecclesiastical matters. Whether Pius VI 
in his heart disapproved as strongly as his biographer supposes of the 
protection accorded to the Jesuits by the philosophic empress may be 
doubted. The author is evidently an excellent man, a not uneducated 
priest full of kindly feeling, no unfavourable type of an ultramontane 
catholic. Yet he abominates the very name of toleration. That the 
elector of Treves should have given full civil rights to heretics in his 
dominions appears as monstrous to him as it did to Pius VI. If pro- 
testants are bad, Jansenists, such as the schismatics of Utrecht, are worse, 
and liberal catholics worst of all. ‘ Josépbisme’ is an abomination to 
him. He is horrified that the synod of Pistoia should pronounce the 
pope fallible and the authority of councils to be supreme in the church. 
He is not ill pleased that the fury of the superstitious mob should be 
excited by the friars against the reforming clergy. His own credulity 
would seem to be boundless, since he believes that the images of the 
Madonna at Ancona winked and wept when they heard of the impious 
terms imposed by godless revolutionists on the pope at Bologna. 


P. F. W. 


The History of the Second (Queen’s) Regiment, now the Queen’s (Royal 
West Surrey) Regiment, by the late Colonel John Davis, is completed 
by the publication of vols. v. and vi. (London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1906), and bears witness to the author’s inexhaustible energy and 
industry no less than the previous instalments of the work. The bulk 
of the material for them had been collected by him before his death in 
1902, and Major W. D. Bird has finished the work on the lines already 
adopted. The record of the regiment during the period covered by 
vol. v. is one of no small distinction, for though not so fortunate as to 
take part in the Sikh wars, or in the Crimea, or in the suppression of the 
Mutiny, the Queen’s have added no less than ten new ‘honours’ to the 
distinctions on their colours. These include ‘ Afghanistan’ with 
‘Ghuznee,’ ‘South Africa 1851-3,’ ‘China,’ ‘ Burma 1885-7,’ ‘ Tirah,” 
‘South Africa 1899-1902’ with special mention of the ‘ Relief of Lady- 
smith,’ in which the Queen’s took a prominent and distinguished 
share. The whole volume testifies to the enormous value of sound 
regimental traditions and system in peace and war alike; esprit de corps 
is not the least important element in efficiency, and it is well that a 
regiment with a record so long and so creditable as that of the Queen’s 
should have had its services so exhaustively recorded. C. T. A. 


The second volume of Medieval London, by the late Sir Walter 
Besant (London: Black, 1906), is entitled ‘ Ecclesiastical,’ though nearly 
one third of it deals with the municipal government. It is largely a 
work of paste and scissors, and they have not been applied with intelli- 
gence. For instance, on pp. 8, 9 we are given extracts from portions of 
the London charters of Henry I and Henry II, which Mr. Round made 
for the purpose of a special comparison ; but on p. 10 we read of ‘the 
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most important omission,’ or rather omissions, in the later charter, which 
refers to a passage not contained in the previous text at all, for the 
simple reason that Mr. Round had already discussed it at an earlier 
stage. On p. 81 we are told that the bishop of London was an alderman. 
‘He did not therefore take part in the temporal government of the city 
as bishop, but as alderman. This right he delegated to a provost.’ On 
p. 46 it is supposed that the charters of the city ousted the royal justice. 
On pp. 38 ff. Fabyan and Holinshed are vouched as authorities for the 
twelfth century. On p. 136 a passage which really comes from Matthew 
Paris is given in the disguise imparted to it by Holinshed. On p. 138 
we are referred to Holinshed and ‘ Matthew of Westminster’ for a story 
which belongs to Matthew Paris. There is no excuse for the confused 
account here given, as Maitland has analysed the whole evidence (Roman 
Canon Law, pp. 168-173). On p. 140 Cistercian abbeys are adduced as 
typical specimens of Benedictine foundations. On pp. 197 f. we are given 
a solid extract from Stow for an event of the year 1350, which proves to 
be a translation from Geoffrey Baker. On p. 210 the famous case of Hawle 
in 1878 is given as that of Hawke (three times) in 1398. On pp. 303-808 
we find an elaborate account of the modern alterations in the fabric of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, which stops short in 1834. On p. 825 we are 
offered a‘ copy’ of a deed which proves to be an incomplete and inaccurate 
translation. P. 872 contains some Hebrew names incorrectly written. 
They should have been put right with the help of Mr. Michael Adler’s 
paper in the Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society, iv. 40 
(1903). It would be waste labour to pursue the examination further. 
We content ourselves with a selection of errata : 


P. 7. The Dialogus de Scaccario is included among ‘ Chronicles.’ 
P. 22. The late Bishop of Oxford is styled ‘ Dean Stubbs.’ 
Ibid. For ‘news’ read ‘ reeve.’ 

Pp. 24, 25, 38. Archdeacon Hale is called ‘ Hall.’ 

P. 45. For ‘ judges’ read ‘ pledges.’ 

P. 69. For ‘ Walton’ House read ‘ Wilton.’ 

P.91. For ‘1191’ read ‘1189.’ 

P. 97. For ‘tithes’ read ‘ hides.’ 

P, 242. ‘ Pope Immanuel I’ means Innocent II. 

P. 249. For ‘ Thane’ read ‘ Thame.’ 

Pp. 276, 278. For ‘Jacques de Moray’ read ‘ Molay.’ 


Such a compilation can never be consulted without suspicion, even 
though it includes a great deal of interesting matter and some useful 
references. The illustrations are heterogeneous. One could have spared 
the reproductions from modern historical pictures, but the majority of 
the illustrations are good. We are specially glad to have the photograph 
of two Elizabethan plans of Holy Trinity Priory, Aldgate, following 
p. 244, and the drawing of the Greyfriars’ buildings in 1617 (p. 351). 
M. 

In The Manor and Parish Church of Hampstead (Hampstead: 8. 
Mayle, 1906) Mr. J. Kennedy has a good deal that is interesting to: 
tell about the Middlesex town, and his work is above the average of its 
class, though it has serious defects. But it deserves attention by virtue 
of an extent of the manor in 1312, which somehow has drifted from 
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Westminster Abbey, to which Hampstead belonged, into the Cambridge 
University Library. Mr. Kennedy has had it well copied and accurately 
printed, though his own notes to it are not very illuminating. The 
document is exceedingly full and instructive, and Mr, Kennedy has done 
a real service to history in bringing it to light. E. W. W. 


Canon E. J. Beck’s Memorials to serve for the History of the Parish of 
St. Mary, Rotherhithe (Cambridge : University Press, 1907) is a collection 
of materials of very varying interest and value. It includes a short 
essay by Professor Bonney on the geology of Rotherhithe as part of the 
Thames valley, an account of the descent of the manor and of the com- 
missions issued for the repair of the river wall (pp. 21-82); a number of 
chapters on the parish church and its rectors, curates, church plate, 
registers, monuments, and inscriptions (pp. 84-164); short notes on a 
number of old Rotherhithe families (pp. 164-98) ; some very interesting 
notes drawn from the memory of an old inhabitant on the physical aspect 
of Rotherhithe in 1800; and a series of extremely brief chapters on the 
ship-breakers, the manor since 1740, Prince Lee Boo, the Thames Tunnel, 
the docks, the watermen, the municipal government, local murderers and 
incendiaries, and Rotherhithe of to-day. The book is copiously illus- 
trated and has two maps. Rotherhithe has had a romantic history 
which is worthy of being written. Emerging slowly and with frequent 
lapses from the river during the middle ages, it became for a time under 
the Stuarts a busy ship-building centre. Later, as the tide of industrial 
expansion carried ship-building further out of London, the less noble art 
of ship-breaking succeeded, and finally, with the advent of the Surrey 
docks, Rotherhithe gave back half its surface to the river and became a 
district of timber wharves and ‘ water-side characters.’ The story of a 
community which has passed through such vicissitudes would have social 
value as well as romantic interest. For the later period of decadence 
Canon Beck’s book would provide some useful material—ample material, 
indeed, for the later ecclesiastical history of the parish. But we could 
well have spared some of the pages devoted to monumental inscriptions 
and to the school treat of 1835, if we could have had in their place some 
glimpses of the life of the people of Rotherhithe (such as there is reason 
to think the State Papers might have furnished) in the century that pre- 
ceded the settlement of that great traveller Lemuel Gulliver in the 
parish. G. U. 

Trade and Currency in Early Oregon, by Dr. J. H. Gilbert (Columbia 
University Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, vol. xxvi. 
no: 1), describes the fur trade under British monopoly, the beginnings of 
agriculture in the north-west, and the subsequent history in special rela- 
tion to the varying currencies. H. E. E. 


Although The Tobacco Industry in the United States, by Dr. M. 
Jacobstein (Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law, vol. xxvi. no. 3), is concerned, for the most part, with 
economic questions, the first two chapters deal with the history of the 
cultivation of tobacco in the colonial and subsequent periods. By a 
curious slip, in a publication issuing from Professor Osgood’s University, 
Mr. (sic) Edwin Sandys is described as the first treasurer of the Virginia 
Company. H. E. E. 
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